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BROTHEBHOOD. 

E-  S  Martin- 

That  plenty  but  reproaches  me 
Which  leaves  my  brother  bare, 

Not  wholly  glad  my  heart  can  be 
While  his  Is  bowed  with  care. 

If  I  go  free,  and  sound  and  stout 
While  bis  poor  fetters  clank. 

Unsated  still.  I’ll  still  ory  out. 

And  plead  with  Whom  I  thank. 

Almighty  :  Thou  who  Father  be 
Of  Him,  of  me,  ot  all. 

Draw  ns  together,  him  and  me. 

That  whichsoever  fall. 

The  other's  hand  may  fail  him  not,— 

The  other’s  strength  decline 
No  task  of  succor  that  his  lot 
May  claim  from  son  of  Thine. 

I  would  be  fed,  I  would  be  clad, 

I  would  be  housed  and  dry ; 

But  if  so  be  my  heart  be  sad— 

What  benefit  have  I  ? 

Best  he  whose  shoulders  best  endure 
The  load  that  brings  relief. 

And  best  shall  be  his  Joy  secure 
Who  shares  that  Joy  with  grief. 

—Scribner's  Magazine, 


Tne  tiirig'dom 


doonments  are  exceedingly  dignified,  rank  and 
scholarly  prodnctions,  worthy  of  the  writers 
.and  of  the  ohnroh  they  serve. 


„  ^  ,  All  Protestan t 

Dean  Sabatiers  Successor  in  _ 

France  is  now 

the  Cfaair  of  Dogmatics  ,  ... 

absorbed  in  the 
important  question,  Who  shall  sncoeed  Angnste 
Sabatier  in  the  professional  chair!  It  needs 
hardly  to  be  explained  that  the  occnpant  of 
this  chair  is  not  of  necessity  dean  of  the  Fac¬ 
ulty,  and  the  appointment  of  Professor  Mcn^goz 
to  'succeed  Dr.  Sabatier  in  the  latter  ofiBce  still 
leaves  the  chair  vacant.  We  have  already  re¬ 
capitulated  the  formal  qualifications  for  a  chair 
in  this  Faculty.  The  candidate  must  be  a  doc. 
tor  of  divinity  and  he  must  have  “made  the 
required  stage’’  as  lecturer  or  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  in  some  theological  school  of  France  or 
Switzerland.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
eligibles  is  small,  not  exceeding  half  a  score, 
and  popular  conjecture  named  among  others 
Wilfred  Monod,  then  a  candidate  for  the  Doc¬ 
torate  he  has  since  received,  Jean  Beville,  the 
distinguished  scholar  and  archaeologist,  already 
a  member  of  the  Faculty.  Professor  B^villes 
latest  publication,  a  work  in  two  volumes,  on 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  shows  him  to  hold  the  most 
advanced  position  of  scholarship,  though  at  the 
same  time  imbued  with  a  deeply  religious 
spirit.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  it  now  ap¬ 
pears,  will  be  a  candidate  for  this  important 
chair,  and  the  votes  of  the  electors  (the  con¬ 
sistories  of  all  the  churches)  will  be  divided 
between  M.  Ernest  Bertrand  and  Pastor  Jean 
Monnier.  Both  candidates,  according  to  the 
law  in  the  case,  have  published  their  “profes¬ 
sion  of  faith,  ’  ’  that  is  to  say,  a  document  in 
which  they  set  forth  their  dogmatic  positions 
and  their  reasons  for  seeking  election.  Both 


,  Dr.  Bertrand,  who  is 

The  two  Professions  ,  ,  ,  ... 

...  ....  thoroughly  but  by  no 

of  Faith  B  j 

means  narrowly  conser¬ 
vative,  refers  first  of  all  to  bis  theses  for  the 
baccalaureate  and  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity, 
the  first  (two)  on  The  Authenticity  of  the  Pas¬ 
toral  Epistles  and  on  the  Notion  of  Sin  in  the 
Ritschlian  system,  and  the  last  on  A  New  Con¬ 
ception  of  Redemption,  ^nd  also  to  his  lectures 
in  the  school  of  Montanban  on  the  latter  sub¬ 
ject,  as  sufficiently  witnessing  to  bis  dogmatic 
position.  The  edifice  of  his  faith  is  built  on 
the  experimental  method;  there  is  intimate 
harmony  between  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel 
and  the  deepest  needs  of  the  human  soul,  the 
human  oonscience  is  perfectly  capable  of  dis¬ 
cerning  truth,  but  not  of  determining  its  limits 
and  content.  Its  authority  is  therefore  only 
relative,  and  it  conducts  the  soul  to  Jesus 
'Christ  who  is  the  supreme  guide.  He  fully 
admits  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  not  as  the 
result  of  speculation,  but  because  he  himself 
said  so  in  “words  of  a  creative  originality 
which  is  the  surest  warrant  of  their  authentic¬ 
ity.  ’  ’  For  the  same  reason  he  believes  in  the 
redemptive  value  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. 
His  theology  is  essentially  Christocentrio ;  he 
fijids  the  objective  base  of  all  authority  in  the 
Saviour  who  died  and  rose  again.  He  pro¬ 
claims  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  religions  matters ;  and  is  attached 
with  all  his  heart  to  the  noble  old  Church  of 
the  Huguenots.  To  his  mind  a  professorship 
is  a  true  ministry  and  if  the  chair  is  accorded 
to  him  he  will  devote  himself  ia  the  future  as 
in  the  past  to  the  evangelization  of  Francst* 


„  „  .  .  Dr.  Jean  Monnier,  who  is 

M.  Mononler’s 

„  .  ,  well  known  in  this  country 

Position  -  ,  ,  ,  .  . 

for  his  work  among  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  Paris  University  and  also  in  the 
McAll  Mission,  is  widely  beloved  and  trusted 
in  bis  own  country,  and  though  somewhat  more 
liberal  in  his  theology  than  Dr.  Bertrand,  he 
has  not  less  than  be  the  confidence  of  the  or¬ 
thodox  wing  of  the  Church.  Apparently  the 
votes  of  this  wing  of  the  Church  to  which  both 
men  belong,  have  been  almost  equally  divided 
between  the  two,  but  for  the  announcement  of 
the  liberal  wing  that  they  will  put  up  no 
candidate,  but  will  vote  for  M.  Monnier.  It 
had  been  expected  that  they  would  have  put 
up  Professor  Rt'-ville  and  their  willingness  to 
abandon  what  would  certainly  have  been  a  los¬ 
ing  campaign,  and  to  yote  for  the  more  liberal 
of  the  two  orthodox  candidates  will  apparently 
cost  M.  Monnier  a  considerable  number  of  con¬ 
servative  votes.  Hitherto  the  chair  has  been 
occupied  by  a  liberal-orthodox.  -M.  Sabatier 
was  the  founder  of  the  symbolo-Jedeiste  school, 
of  which  Dean  Menegoz,  bis  successor,  is  an 
ardent  leader.  M.  Monnier  is  a  disciple  of 
Sabatier  bnt.in  practice  is  more  nearly  allied 


to  the  new  Christian  Socialist  school,  of  which 
Wilfred  Monod  is  a  leader. 

„  .  .  M.  Monnier’s  profession  of 

Dp.  Mounlers  ...  .  .. 

„  faith  recognizes  the  excep- 

tional  importance  of  the 
teacher  of  dogmatics  at  the  present  time.  He 
pays  a  tribute  of  loyal  affection  to  his  Master, 
Sabatier,  and  to  the  ancient  reformed  Church ; 
whose  Fathers,  “by  their  grand  idea  of  God, 
their  sense  of  religions  realities  and  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  are  ancestors  whose  mem¬ 
ory  is  a  power.  The  most  precious  part  of  their 
heritage  is  the  love  of  the  Bible.’’  In  his 
teaching  he  would  follow  the  positive  experi¬ 
mental  method  of  the  great  contemporary  mas¬ 
ters,  Christian  experience  as  essentially  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  salvation  by  Christ  and  justifica¬ 
tion  by  ^aithi  as  the  foundation  of  theologio 
thought  The  centre  of  Christianity  is  the 
Saviour  of  the  world.  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man,  incarnate  sanctity  accepted  by  the  con¬ 
science  as  the  sovereign  authority,  God  is  the 
Father,  sin  is  the  tragic  reality  which  explains 
Redemption,  conversion  is  the  decisive  act  of 
accepting  salvation,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  in¬ 
terim  presence  of  God  which  regenerates.  He 
farther  declares  bis  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Church,  “in¬ 
dividual  piety  blossoming  into  solidarity  and 
Christianity  becoming  social  and  preparing  a 
new  earth.  He  farther  speaks  of  the  infinite 
hopes  of  eternity,  and  then  returns  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  an  accurate  dogmatic  of  a  vigor¬ 
ously  historical  biblical  theology  of  the  history 
of  dogma,  religious  psychology,  thelhistory  of 
religions,  and  then  gives  an  important  para¬ 
graph  to  the  needs  of  the  Church  of  which  he 
has  bad  large  experience.  As|for  bis  writings, 
he  refers  to  his  thesis  on  The' First  Epistle  of 
Peter,  and  to  that  which  he  has  just  offered 
(for  the  doctorate)  on  a  problem  in  the  history 
of  dogma.  For  seven  years.be  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  a  branch  of  dogmatics  (symbolics  at  the 
House  of  Missions).  According  to  the  ultra- 
conservatives  this  statement  passes  too  lightly 
over  bis  views  on  the  Person  of  Christ,  which 
is  the  line  of  cleavage  between  the  two  wings 
of  the  Reformed  Church.  But  such  doubt  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  rather  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  M.  Mounier  is  persona  grata  to  the  liberals 
than  by  any  ambiguity  in  his  statement. 

,  „  ,  ^  The  Rev.  Jacob  Prim- 

Bltualism  In  the  Scottish 

^  ^  ^ho  appears  to 

Established  Church  ,  .  .  , 

be  doing  for  Scotland 
what  Mr.  Kensit  is  doing  for  England,  has 
succeeded  in  getting  one  of  the  “advanced” 
ministers  of  the  Established  Church  into  a 
rather  delicate  position.  The  Dundee  Presby¬ 
tery  has  appointed  a  special  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  charges  preferred  by  Mr.  Prim¬ 
mer  against  the  Rev.  T.  Adamson  of  Barnhill. 
A  private  conference  has  been  held,  at  which 
some  very  curious  statements  were  made. 
While  Mr.  Adamson  puts  plausible  explanations 
of  certain  occurrences,  most  thinking  people 
will  believe  that  “where  there  is  so  much 
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■moke  there  must  be  some  fire."  Mr.  Adam¬ 
son  denies  that  the  8.30  A.M.  service  was  a 
"fasting  communion, "  or  a  "mass."  To  be 
snre  no  elders  oflSoiated,  becansejie  bad  none, 
a  state  of  affairs  which  is  lamentable.  It  was 
absolutely  nntrne  that  he  knelt  and  elevated 
the  wine-cnp  above  his  head  or  mnmbled  pray¬ 
ers  or  prayed  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  When  ques¬ 
tioned  specifically  as  to  his  practice  of  offering 
prayers  for  the  dead,  Mr.  Adamson  was  advised 
not  to  answer  by  one  of  the  ministers  present. 
When  the  committee  sought  for  the  reason  why 
the  ohnrch  was  ornamented  with  candies,  brass 
crosses  and  an  altar,  the  ingenious  evasion  was 
made  that  these  were  gifts  and  the  minister  in 
charge  claimed  no  responsibility  for  the  sym¬ 
bols,  and  attached  no  special  meaning  to  them. 
The  qaestion  naturally  rises  in  the  reader’s 
mind  whether,  if  some  generons  donor  was  to 
send  a  confessional  box  and  a  crncifiz  to  the 
church,  Mr.  Adamson  would  in  charming  pas¬ 
sivity  permit  their  erection,  disclaim  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  attach  no  special  meaning  to  them. 
Either  Mr.  Adamson  is  an  exceedingly  sim¬ 
ple  minded  gentleman  who  sees  no  wrong  in 
any  symbolism,  or  else  his  modes  of  self-jnsti- 
£oation  offer  food  for  studies  in  the  complex 
conscience.  At  the  present  writing,  the  com¬ 
mittee  still  has  the  case  under  advise¬ 


ment. 

Onr  readers  will  remember 
the  oath  which  the  new  sov¬ 
ereign  of  Great  Britain  was  re¬ 
quired  to  take  upon  assuming  the  throne.  It 


King  Edwnrd’K 
Oath 


appears  that  the  dtscnssion  as  to  the  wordin 
of  the  oath  has  reached  the  House  of  Lords  and 
a  proposed  modificati.n  has  been  suggested,  as 
follows:  "I,  A.B.,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King 
(or  Queen)  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  De¬ 
fender  oi  the  Faith,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and 
declare  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  there  is  not  any  transub- 
stantiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  at  or  after 
the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatso¬ 
ever.  And  I  do  believe  that  the  invocation  or 
adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other 
Saint,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  as  they  are 
now  need  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  contrary 
to  the  Protestant  religion.  And  I  do  solemnly, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and 
declare  that  I  do  make  this  declaration  and 
every  part  thereof  unreservedly."  The  princi¬ 
pal  omissions  have  to  do  with  the  declarations 
concerning  "the  sacrifice  of  the  masse, "  which 
the  present  form  declares  "as  they  are  now 
need  in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  are  snperstitions 
and  idolatrous, "  and  the  repetitions  assertions 
at  the  end  concerning  a  "dispensation  already 
granted  me  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pope,"  etc. 
Perhaps,  from  onr  present  point  of  view,  the 
language  of  the  Declaration  is  "needlessly 
violent,"  as  one  of  onr  contemporaries  pnts  it. 

Nevertheless  it  will  be  diffionlt  in  these  days 
to  frame  any  form  of  words  which  shall  gnard 
equally  well  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
British  people,  and  yet  not  hurt  the  feelings 


of  those  whose  system  is  declared  to  be  in  er¬ 
ror. 


Two  Hundred  Tears  of 
Missionary  work 


The  S.  P.  G.,  as  the 
English  with  their 
proneness  to  symbolism 
call  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  has  just  celebrated 
its  bi-centenary  of  work.  It  was  in  1701  that 
Archbishop  Fenison  secured  a  charter  from 
King  William  III.,  which  empowered  the  So¬ 
ciety  to  work  for  ‘  ‘  the  promotion  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion  in  the  plantations  and  colonies 
beyond  the  seas.  ’  ’  For  over  a  centnry  the  So. 
ciety  made  no  attempt  to  reach  the  native  race 
of  the  lands  wherein  its  stations  were  planted, 
bnt  confined  its  efforts  to  the  colonists  and 
traders  of  English  birth  who  had  emigrated 
thither.  It  was  not  until  1821  that  operations 
were  begun  looking  to  the  conversion  of  the 
heathen.  At  present  the  Society  has  missions 
in  India,  Oeylon,  Japan,  Africa,  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  besides  doing  a  magnificent  sup¬ 
plementary  work  in  many  of  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain.  As  a  memorial  for  the  entrance 
into  its  third  centnry  of  existence,  the  Society 
has  raised  a  large  fund,  thirty  thousand  pounds 
of  which  is  reserved  for  new  work  in  South 


Africa,  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant  entrance. 
By  the 'gift  of  some  unknown  donor,  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Shantnng,  China,  will  be  provided 
with  a  bishop,  whose  salary  is  thus  se¬ 
cured. 
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Previously  Bcknowledged . $8334  86 

Rev.  J.  H.  E^lwards .  6  00 
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TOE  SPANISH  WORK. 

Contributions  to  the  Spanish  American  Work  : 

Previously  acknowledged . $10  00 

C.  F.  Maize,  Germantown,  Pa . 1  00 

G.  F.  Bell,  Louisville.  Ky .  1  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Dodge.  Sr ,  New  York  .  26  00 

Rev.  D.  Stuart  D«lge  ••  25  00 

Rev.  J.  H  Miller,  Venetia.  Pa.  (two  friends) .  2  00 

Jnnior  End.  Soc.,  Scotch  Pies.  Church,  New  York,  6  00 

Total . $69  00 

FRANK  M.  THREADGILL.Trreasurer, 

110  West  87th  Street. 

The  above  noted  contribntions  afford  war¬ 
rant  for  beginning  actnal  work.  Tbe  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Home  Miesions  have  arranged 
for  the  presence  in  Buffalo,  during  the  first 
third  of  Angnst,  of  their  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Mil- 
ton  Gr.ene,  to  hold  meetings  and  services  in 
Spanish.  Dr.  Greene’s  experience  in  Mexico, 
and  recently  in  Porto  Rico,  render  him  emi¬ 
nently  fitted  to  begin  the  effort  at  Buffalo. 
The  hope  is  that  it  will  be  possible,  from  this 
time  on,  to  keep  a  sneoession  of  capable  and 
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earnest  men  at  work  there  until  the  close  of 
the  Exposition.  Bnt  to  do  this,  the  funds  will 
have  to  come  in  from  Christian  hearts  and 
bands.  The  Presbyteriaii  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
eions,  through  Secretary  Thompson,  started  in 
on  faith,  and  agreed  to  send  Dr.  Green,  in  the 
hope  that  contribntions  would  come  to  cover 
expenses.  Their  faith  has  been  justified  so 
far;  and  all  that  is  needed  now  is  the  con- 
tinned  supply  to  ensure  a  continued  work,  dur¬ 
ing  the  weeks  that  now  remain  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition. 


BULLETIN  FOR  WEEK  AUG.  5  TO  AUG.  11. 

Monday,  August  6,  the  Rev.  John  Henry 
Barrows  D.D.  of  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O. 
Subject:  The  Growing  Kingdom  of  Christ  as 
it  Appears  to  the  World  Traveler. 

Tuesday,  Angnst  6,  Baptist  Home  Mission 
day.  Morning  and  evening  sessions. 

Wednesday,  August  7,  Congregational  Home 
Mission  day.  Morning  and  evening  sessions. 

Thursday,  Angnst  8,  Methodist  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  day.  Morning  and  evening  sessions. 

Friday,  August  9,  Presbyterian  Home  Mission 
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day.  Morning  and  evening  sesBions.  The  de¬ 
tail  program  of  these  dates  has  been  already 
pablished. 

Saturday,  Angnst  10,  speaker  and  snbjeot  to 
be  annonnoed. 

Snnday,  Angnst  11,  at  4  P.  M.,  Men’s  meet¬ 
ing  in  charge  of  Tonng  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Addressed  by  the  Rev.  H.  M.  Whar¬ 
ton  of  Philadelphia. 


RfPORT  OP  THE  WEEK. 

This  has  been  a  short  week  in  the  work  of 
the  Tent,  bnt  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
one.  The  canvas  needed  overhauling ;  the  high 
winds  had  damaged  it  slightly  and  it  was 
deemed  wise  to  make  the  repairs  without  fur¬ 
ther  delay.  Such  work  is  very  commonly  done 
on  Sundays,  bnt  that  was  hardly  possible  in 
this  case;  so  no  appointments  were  made  for 
Thursday  and  Friday  of  this  week.  The  tents 
wera  both  taken  down  and  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  and  put  in  excellent  condition. 

On  Saturday  evening,  July  20,  Bishop  S.  O. 
Breyfogel  D.  D.  of  the  English  Evangelical 
Church  spoke  on  the  topic.  The  Cross  of  Christ 
the  Need  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  A  splen¬ 
did  audience  greeted  him ;  the  gathering  was 
remarkable  because  of  the  unusual  predomi- 
nauce  of  Germans.  Though  the  address  was 
in  English,  it  attracted  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  who  still  love  the  things  of  the  old 
Fatherland  and  who  wanted  to  hear  Bishop 
Breyfogel  speak  because  he  is  a  German  and 
belongs  to  church  of  German  lineage.  They 
heard  a  magnificent  sermon,  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  heard  in  point  of  brilliance  and  per¬ 
suasive  elcqnence. 

On  Sunday  a  goodly  crowd  of  men  turned 
out  to  hear  Evangelist  Goff  in  a  very  forceful 
and  earnest  address.  These  men’s  meetings  are 
increasing  in  attendance  and  interest. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings.  Dr.  Mell- 
ville  Beardsley  Chapman,  Professor  in  Boston 
University,  spoke  on  the  topics.  The  Discovery 
of  God  and  The  Guide  of  Life.  Dr.  Chapman 
is  perhaps  better  known  outside  of  Buffalo  than 
he  is  here,  for  his  audiences  were  largely 
strangers — an  unusually  large  percentage  of 
Exposition  visitors  He  proved  attractive  also 
to  the  clergymen;  we  counted  them  by  the 
dozen  as  they  entered  the  tent;  and  I  think 
one  of  them  voiced  the  feeling  of  all  when  he 
said,  “This  is  a  rare  and  wonderful  treat  yon 
have  given  ns  to-night.  ”  One  pleasant  feature 
of  the  first  evening  for  Dr.  Chapman  himself 
was  his  meeting  with  an  old  class-mate  whom 
he  had  not  met  since  the  day  of  graduation 
thirty-five  years  ago.  Dr.  Obapmman’s  ad¬ 
dresses  were  very  quiet  bnt  very  scholarly, 
very  earnest  in  purpose  and  wonderfully  beau¬ 
tiful  in  diction.  The  Discovery  of  God,  about 
which  he  spoke,  is  that  which  every  man  must 
make  for  himself  in  his  own  life  before  he  can 
learn  to  know  God  as  he  ought  to  know  him. 
His  Tuesday  evening  address  was  based  upon 
the  figure  of  an  Alpine  climber  who  commits 
himself  to  a  guide ;  rarely  have  we  heard  an 
analogy  so  perfectly  sustained,  so  beautifully 
and  clearly  worked  out  It  needed  no  direct 
application.  The  hearer  left  to  himself,  could 
not  escape  the  perconal  and  spiritual  applica¬ 
tion., 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Edwin  F.  Lee, 
General  Secretary  of  the  Tonng  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  of  Brooklyn,  spoke  upon  the 
topic.  The  Tepmtations  of  Tonng  men.  Few 
men  have  won  the  right  to  be  called  an  ex¬ 
pert  upon  matters  pertaining  to  young  men  in 
their  temptations  and  their  struggles,  in  so 
large  a  measure  as  Mr.  Lee.  As  a  basis  for 
what  he  had  to  say,  he  had  asked  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  Greater  New  Tork  representing 
all  elements  of  society  and  many  occupations, 
to  state  in  writing  what  they  considered  the 


three  greatest  tempt.ttionB  to  which  city  young 
men  are  subjected,  and  the  answers  showed  the 
following  to  be  the  judgment  of  these  men 
upon  the  question  of  the  great  temptations  in 
the  order  of  their  evil  efficiency :  Impurity, 
gambling,  drunkenness,  irreverence,  dishon¬ 
esty.  Afterlemphasizing  briefiy  the  strength 
of  these  temptations  which  surround  our  young 
men  he  took  up  the  question  of  how  we  can 
help  them  and  strengthen  them  to  overcome 
these  temptations.  We  wish  we  could  give  an 
extended  report  of  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Lee’s 
address,  for  it  was  full  of  helpful,  practical 
suggestions. 

To-morrow  evening,  July  27  Brigadier  Bren- 
gle  of  the  Salvation  Army  will  speak  on  The 
Masses :  How  to  Beach  Them. 

THK  GOLDKN  KDLE  BBOTHEBHOOX). 

We  welcome  to  Tent  Evangelist  a  series  of 
morning  meetings  under  the  auspices  of  this 
body.  The  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood  is  a 
movement  begun  In  America,  which  has  in  view 
the  unity  and  fellowship  of  all  mankind  on  the 
basis  of  the  Divine  Law,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  ”  It  originated  in  New 
Tork  City  at  a  meeting  where  the  Golden  Rule 
was  discussed  before  an  immense  audience  in 
an  orthodox  church  (Calvary  Baptist  Church, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Stuart  MaoArthnr  D.D.  pas¬ 
tor),  by  a  Confucian  (the  Hon.  Wu  Ting  Fang, 
the  Chinese  minister),  by  two  Jewish  Rabbis, 
and  by  Christian  clergymen  and  laymen  of 
various  shades  of  belief,  orthodox  and  liberal. 

This  meeting  was  stamped  as  a  national 
event  by  letters  of  approval  from  President 
McKinley  and  Vice-President  Roosevelt. 

At  this  meeting  steps  were  taken  to  organize 
a  permanent  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood,  and  to 
provide  for  the  observance  of  three  Golden 
Rule  days  annually  throughout  the  country — 
Friday  in  the  schools,  Saturday  in  the  syna¬ 
gogues,  and  Sunday  in  the  churches. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  utilize  the  gathering 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  for  extending  the 
principle  of  “Peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men.’’  A  fellowship  meeting  will  be  held  every 
morning,  except  Sunday,  at  9.80  o’clock  in  the 
Tent  Evangelist.  Meetings  will  begin  August 
6,  at  which  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Golden  Rule  will  be  the  subject  of  open  die. 
oussion.  The  leaders  of  this  meeting  will  be 
appointed  without  reference  to  the  question  of 
denomination  or  sect.  The  truth  will  be  rec¬ 
ognized  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  taught  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  all  religions ;  that  is 
to  say,  of  a  universal  religion  on  the  basis  of 
"One  God  and  One  Humanity,’’  with  the 
Golden  Rule  of  Love  as  its  law  of  expression 
or  manifestation. 

At  this  meeting  the  clergy  and  the  laity  will 
be  on  an  equal  footing,  and  all  denominational 
and  sectarian  differences  will,  for  the  moment, 
be  ignored.  The  one  daily  and  continual  topic 
will  be,  “How  can  the  law  of  love  be  made 
the  law  of  life  in  the  home,  in  society,  in  the 
business  world,  in  politics,  in  all  the  complex 
relations  of  our  modern  social  order.  ’  ’ 

The  question  may  justly  be  asked,  what  re¬ 
vival  would  equal  in  value  a  revival  of  right¬ 
eousness-right  thinking  and  acting — a  recon¬ 
struction  of  sooie’ty  along  the  line  of  the  Golden 
Rule?  This  would  accord  with  the  suggestion 
of  one  of  the  great  revivalists  of  the  past,  D. 

L.  Moody,  who  said :  '  ‘  There  is  something  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  revival  of  religion  and  that  is  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  doesn’t  need  to  be  revived.’’ 

The  principal  speaker  at  the  first  meeting 
(August  5),  will  be  Capt.  Joshua  Slocum, 
whose  achievement  in  sailing  around  the  world 
alone  in  a  small  boat  (“The  Spray’’),  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  as  being  “by  far 
the  most  courageous,  sustained  and  successful 


enterprise  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  by 
mortal  man” 


Captain  Slecum’s  success  was  the  natural 
result  of  his  sterling  moral  worih  and  deep 
religions  trust — trust  in  God  and  trust  in  man. 
He  is  therefore  peculiarly  fitted  to  speak  on 
the  nniversal  brotherhood  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  for  it  was  by  his  practice  of  this  rule 
that  he  established  his  brotherhood  with  all 
people  and.  all  races  in  this  unique  journey. 


The  last  survivor  of  the  first  generation  of 
French  Protestant  missionaries  to  South  Africa, 
Mme  Samuel  Rolland,  has  lately  died  at  the 
venerable  age  of  ninety. 


The  Rev.  William  Freak  Gololough  of  Mon- 
roeton.  Pa. ,  has  accepted  a  call  to  the  ohnrohes 
of  Oakland  and  Osceola  in  the  Presbytery l.of 
Wellsborongh.  _ 

The  new  Assistant  Pastor  of  St.  Michael’s 
Church  is  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Hadley  Jr.  Mr.  Had¬ 
ley  is  the  nephew  of  S.  H.  Hadley  of  the 
Water  Street  Mission.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
H.  H.  Hadley,  was  for  some  years  in  oharse 
of  St.  Bartholomew’s  parish  house.  Mr.  Had¬ 
ley  Jr.  will  have  charge  of  the  work  among 
the  young  men  and  boys  of  St.  Michael’s 
parish.  _ 

One  of  the  best  organized  Home  Depart¬ 
ments  is  connected  with  the  Throop  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church  Sunday- school,  Brook¬ 
lyn.  (ts  report  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
showed  161  on  the  roll  under  the  care  of 
17  visitors.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  it 
paid  expenses  and  turned  over  f31.43  to  the 
main  school.  For  its  anniversary  day  in  May 
it  issued  a  small  blue  button  badge,  with  an 
open  Bible  bearing  the  letters  H.  D.  Mr.  Her¬ 
man  F.  Voss  is  Snperintendent. 


M.  Paul  Theis,  one  of  the  French  delegation 
to  ths  Tonng  Men’s  Christian  Association  Ju¬ 
bilee  at  Boston,  writes  from  Niagara  Falls  to 
L’Eglise  Libre:  “We  return  to  France  abso¬ 
lutely  ravished  with  the  reception  given  us  by 
the  American  Associations,  and  strengthened 
in  our  faith  in  the  Association  by  the  great 
things  wich  we  have  seen.’’  M.  Theis  speaks 
in  warm  terms  of  Tent  Evangelist  at  Buffalo, 
but^makes  the  not  unnatural  mistake  of  snp- 
posing'it  to  be  maintained  by  the  Tonng  Men’s 
Ohristian'Association. 

PresidentiMcLean,*writiDg  in  The  Pacific 
of  the  late^Prof.  Joseph^Le  Conte,  says:  “He 
oonld|Bee,>nd  despite  itsifragmeniatiness  ac¬ 
knowledge,  [the  partial  truth. ’’|f|  It  is  this  sort 
of  greatness  of  soul  that  the  present  time  par¬ 
ticularly^  needs.  It  is  'an  age[of  thinking — of 
thinking  by  earnest  bnt  half- trained  minds, 
and  for  the  most  part  these  thinkers  get  hold 
of  only  one  side  of  truth.  This  is  the  difficulty 
with  the  labor  leaders;  they  are  half  right, 
but  they  do  not  see  all  around  the  truths  they 
have  got  hold  of.  It  behooves  those  whose 
minds  are[,better  disciplinedjas  well  as  better 
informed,  the  capitalists,  not  to  repudiate  oon- 
temptuonsly'the  half  truths  which  the  weaker 
brethren  can  half  see*  or  only  half  articulate, 
but  to  discoverj  for  them  the  whole  truth  and 
make  clear  to  them  its  workings. 


Use  your  gifts'faithfnlly,  and  they  shall  be 
enlarged;  practice 'what  yon  know,  and  yon 
shall  attain  to  higher  knowledge. — Thomas 
Arnold.  _ 

Let  us  learn  to]  regard  our  life  here  as  the 
school-time,  the  training- ground,  the  awful 
yet  delightful  jthreshold  for  the  eternal  ages 
of  the  life  with  God. — BiBhop*Thorold. 
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A  Religious  and  Family  Paper 

“THAT  THEY  ALL  MAT  BE  ONE.” 

The  fact  that  after  five  yean  of  what  may 
be  termed  experimental  work,  the  Federation 
of  Charchee  and  Christian  Organizations  in 
this  city  find  themselves  in  a  trne  sense  com¬ 
pelled  to  seek  incoporation,  has  a  deep  and  very 
peculiar  significance.  Time  was,  and  at  no 
far  back  period,  when  snch  a  condition  of 
things  would  have  been  deemed  incredible,  and 
even  nndesirable.  When  one  recalls  the  bitter 
antagonisms  of  the  past,  the  ecclesiastical  rival¬ 
ries  and  animosities  which  have  obtained  among 
men  professing  the  brotherhood  of  onr  Lord, 
it  is  a  sight  as  far  above  the  commonplace  as 
an  Alpine  snnrise  to  see  Lutherans,  Episco¬ 
palians,  Baptists  and  the  like  furnishing  each 
other  with  information  for  the  enlargement 
each  of  the  other’s  work.  And  this  is 
actually  the  history  of  the  Federation’s  Auxil¬ 
iaries  in  this  city.  And  the  incorporation  of 
the  body  of  which  these  Auxiliaries  are  mem¬ 
bers,  just  at  this  time,  when  the  issuing  of 
the  Twelfth  Censns  reveals  the  population  of 
Greater  New  York,  the  community  affected  by 
it,  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  entire 
country  in  1789,  gives  to  the  act  an  added  sig¬ 
nificance  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
If  Washington’s  forecast— “Of  all  dispositions 
and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  sup¬ 
ports” — be  taken  seriously,  this  concerned 
movement  contains  the  promise  of  the  future 
of  this  metropolis  quite  as  emphatically  as  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  cast  the 
horoscope  of  the  new  nation. 

It  has  been  reserved  for  the  opening  of  the 
twentieth  century  to  furnish  the  world  with 
this  most  striking  illustration  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  our  Lord’s  prayer.  The  past 
has  struggled  towards  the  light  under  many 
illusions.  None  of  these  has  been  more  fatal 
than  the  assumption  that  unity  of  life  meant 
unity  of  form.  As  a  consequence  of  this  false 


dists,  Moravians,  Catholics,  Jews  and  Greeks, 
it  seeks  to  utilize  each  and  all  to  their  fullest 
capacity. 

That  this  method  has  the  highest  right  to 
be  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  the  fact 
that  churches  of  over  twenty  religions  com¬ 
munions  have  already  been  brought  into  co¬ 
operation  on  behalf  of  the  religions  and  sooio- 
logiral  betterment  of  this  city. 

The  work  of  the  Federation  has  already  cov¬ 
ered  the  religions  and  sociological  censuses  of 
over  four  hundred  thousand  persons  in  Manhat¬ 
tan  and  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  in  Brook¬ 
lyn.  Aside  from  the  recovery  to  religious 
habits  of  thousands  of  individuals  and  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  families  which  the  reporting  of  this 
information  to  the  different  communions  has 
accomplished,  the  educational  value  of  the 
knowledge  attained  through  the  published  re¬ 
ports  has  been  beyond  calculation.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  requests  for  literature  have  come  to 
the  office  at  11  Broadway  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  from  Great  Britain  as  well,  from 
pastors,  from  educators  and  institutions  of 
learning. 

Of  more  immediate  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  knowledge  of  local  conditions  of  pop¬ 
ulation  has  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
six  new  churches  of  four  separate  communions 
in  needy  neighborhoods,  and  adai^ted  to  local 
nationalities.  Three  new  philanthropic  insti¬ 
tutions  have  been  located,  viz  a  work  for  crip¬ 
pled  children,  an  industrial  settlement  and  a 
kindergarten  for  colored  children.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Brotherhood  Guild  Hall  of  the 
Ohurch  of  the  Archangel  last  May,  the  rector, 
Mr.  Pratt,  and  Dr.  Peters  of  St.  Michael’s  gave 
the  Federation  credit  for  the  information 
which  led  to  the  revival  of  the  work  of  that 
church,  which  now  promises  to  bceome  one  of 
the  most  complete  and  useful  plants  in  the  city. 

Not  less  interesting  is  the  establishment, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Loring  Brace,  of 


realization.  Just  what  has  been  the  source  of 
this  persistent  misapprehension  we  do  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  say,  but  we  believe  we  should  not 
be  far  from  the  truth  if  we  attributed  it  to  the 
cowardice  of  faith,  which  has  refused  to  relig¬ 
ion  in  all  ages^and  to  Ohristianity  with  the 
rest,  the  right  to  that  same  practical  freedom 
of  theory  and  life  which  obtains  in  all  other 
departments  of^hnman  interest  and  activity. 
Certain  it  is  that  Jesus’  practical  sanity  has 
only  recently  begun  to  make  anything  like  its 
legitimate  appeal  to  men.  Only  in  recent 
years  have  they  come  to  realize  that  if  Ohris¬ 
tianity  is  to  make  its  way  in  the  world  it  must 
rest  upon  the  same  fundamental  laws  of  life 
which  direct  all  the  other  agencies  of  pro¬ 
gress;  that  that  cannot  be  true  in  religion 
which  is  false  in  fact;  that  the  tame  Jesus 
who  offered  the  prayer  for  the  world’s  unity 
more  than  any  other  man  emphasized  the  sa- 
crednesB  of  individuality ;  that  in  the  light 
which  his  life  sheds  upon  this  farewell  prayer, 
we  must  spell  "unity,”  community 
Something  of  this  nature,  as  we  understand 
it,  serves  as  the  motive  and  stimulus  of  the 
work  of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Churches 
and  Christian  Organizations.  This  organiza¬ 
tion  has  moved  away  from  the  eternal  nonsense 
of  striving  to  make  all  men  think  alike.  Its 
hopefulness  lies  in  this  fact,  that  it  assumes  the 
divinity  of  idiosyncrasy,  and  works  on  the 
basis,  not  of  destroring,  but  of  accentuating 
individual  values.  That  is  to  say,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  cherished  prejudices  of 
Presbvterians,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Metho- 


it  will  be  done — when,  in  other  words,  the 
whole  time  of  the  Secretaries  may  be  given  to 
the  extension  and  perfection  of  method,  we 
may  expect  to  see  yet  large  and  more  valuable 
results.  Meanwhile  we  congratulate  the  Fed¬ 
eration  on  the  striking  success  it  has  won  with 
limited  resources.  We  wish  it  God-speed  in 
this  glorious  undertaking  towards  that  practi¬ 
cal  unity  which  means  efficiency,  and  we  share 
with  its  leaders  the  bright  hope  that  through 
these  efforts  the  foundations  may  be  laid  and 
the  structure  far  advanced  in  this  city  of  that 
city  whose  builder  and  architect  is  God. 


philosophy  Jesus’  ideal  has  until  now  failed  of  the  Moravian  Church  now  worshipping  in  the 


Henrietta  School.  The  constituency  of  this 
church  was  brought  to  light  entirely  through 
the  Federation’s  canvass.  When  the  model 
tenement  houses  for  the  negro,  now  projected, 
are  completed,  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of 
the  conditions  stimulating  this  enterprise  will 
have  to  be  given  to  the  same  source  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

At  the  present  time,  an  important  canvass  is 
in  progress  on  the  upper  East  Side.  When 
this  is  completed,  we  may  expect  a  report  vital 
with  educational  and.  sociological  and  religious 
value  to  every  one  who  takes  seriously  the  im¬ 
provement  of  civic  conditions  in  New  York. 
One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  this  can¬ 
vass  is  the  generous  way  in  which  the  churches 
represented  in  this  vast  territory  have  arisen 
to  its  support.  Several  prominent  churches  of 
different  communions  have  so  strongly  felt  the 
importance  of  the  undertaking  that  they  have 
not  only  made  exceptional  contributions  to  the 
needs  of  this  immediate  canvass,  but  have 
placed  the  Federation  upon  their  annual  offer¬ 
tory  list.  It  strikes  ns  that  this  is  what  should 
be  done  by  all  the  churches  of  thecity.  For  a 
work  of  such  large  promise  cannot  afford  and 
ought  not  to  be  asked  to  take  the  time  to 
finance  itself  every  time  it  addresses  itself  to 
a  new  enterprise.  We  understand  that  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  directors  to  extend  the  sustaining 
membership  to  every  religions  and  philan¬ 
thropic  organization  in  town.  When  this  is 
done— and  the  action  of  such  churches  as  the 
Brick  Ohurch,  St.  Bartholomew’s  and  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  gives  promise  that 


IS  THE  CHURCH  CIIRISTIASI 

The  articles  of  M.  Richard  Heath,  the  second 
of  which  may  be  found  on  another  page,  give 
expression,  no  doubt,  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  number  of  thoughtful  people.  Though 
they  may  disagree  with  him  in  this  or  that 
particular,  they  are  in  thorough  accord  with 
his  main  contention— namely,  that  there  is  just 
cause  or  the  deep  dissatisaction  with  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Ohurches  which  is  to-day  so  wide¬ 
spread,  and  of  which  the  most  telling  ex¬ 
pression  is  perhaps  not  words,  but  abstinence 
from  church-going.  And  if  we  were  to  put 
underlying  reasons  for  this  dissatisfaction 
into  a  phrase  and  in  a  somewhat  exaggerated 
form  it  would  be  this:  Protestantism  is  not 
Christianity,  and  the  Proteiitant  Churches 
are  not  Christian  Churches. 

The  life  of  Christ  has  a  great  deal  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  lives  of  other  great  and  good 
men,  but  beside  this  there  are  certain  things 
about  his  life  most  peculiar  and  original. 
Christianity  has  much  which  is  in  common  to 
all  ethnic  religions— a  moral  law,  an  official 
theology,  sacred  rites— but  besides  these  it 
has  peculiarities  ad  originalities  whiqh  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  ethnic  religions.  Now  the 
quarrel  of  many  people  with  the  Church  is 
that  it  puts  emphasis  on  the  things  which 
Christ  and  Christianity  have  in  common  with 
all  oher  great  leaders  and  religions,  but  makes 
almost  no  use  at  all  of  the  things  that  are  origi¬ 
nal  and  peculiar.  The  fact  that  the  Church 
claims  to  be  Christian,  that  it  confesses  Christ 
as  its  Master,  that  it  separates  him  out  from 
all  others  as  alone  divine,  does  not  satisfy 
them.  They  are  not  satisfied  by  the  so-called 
Pauline  gospel  of  salvation.  Christ’s  object 
appears  to  have  been  far  more  to  tell  people 
how  to  live  in  this  world  than  how  to  get  into 
another.  His  own  life  was  the  example  of 
how  to  live  in  this  world.  And  because  the 
Church,  so  far  as  conduct  in  this  world  is  con¬ 
cerned,  does  not  follow  Christ  in  those  things 
in  which  he  was  peculiar  and  original,  because 
it  is  satisfied  to  hold  up  a  moral  ideal  of  con¬ 
duct  in  no  vital  way  different  from  the  ideal 
of  all  the  great  ethnical  teachers,  Jewish, 
pagan,  and  heathen  alike,  therfore  the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  inevitable  that  the  Church  is  not  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  aoing  a  good  and  valuable  work  in 
the  community  the  dissatisfied  ones  admit,  but 
it  is  no  more  Christian,  they  say,  than  the 
schools  and  hospitals  and  ethical  culture  socie¬ 
ties  and  other  institutions  which  also  are  doing 
a  good  and  valuable  work. 

For  the  peculiarity  and  originality  of  Christ 
and  his  Gospel  may  be  seen  ronghlyy  in  these 
three  ways.  First  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  those  other  dicta  of  Christ  which  have 
come  to  be  called  "hard  sayings.  ”  And  how 
does  the  Church  regard  them  ?  It  calls  them 
counsels  of  perfection,  says  they  are  not  to  be 
taken  literally,  that  they  are  not  to  be  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  the  individual  in  society, 
but  are  the  expression  of  an  inner  and  secret 
state  of  spirit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  insists 
upon  practical  and  literal  obedience  to  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  moral  law  which  is 
acknowledged  best  by  the  common  consent  of 
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mankind,  with  no  nnoertain  voice.  This  is 
Mr.  Heath’s  contention,  and  if  he  is  correct, 
is  it  not  tme  that  so  far,  the  Ohnrch  is  Jewish 
and  ethical  rather  than  Ohrisian? 

Secondly,  Christ’s  originality  is  seen  in  the 
creation  of  an  organism  which  he  calls  the 
Kingdom  of  God  or  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
It  is  pitiable  to  think  how  the  Ghnrch  has 
stnmbled  over  it— what  it  is,  where  it  is,  what 
it  is  for.  After  two  thonsand  years  who  is 
able  to  speak  a  convincing  word?  That  Christ 
felt  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  things 
he  came  to  do,  that  it  has  to  do  with  this 
world,  that  it  is  in  some  sort  a  social  organism 
— of  so  much  as  this  there  can  be  no  donbt. 
Bat  wonld  the  Church  in  either  its  teaching  or 
practice  be  different  in  any  important  particn* 
lar  if  it  had  never  so  mnoh  as  heard  that  there 
was  each  a  thing  as  the  Kingdom  of  God? 

Lastly,  the  most  striking  peoaliarity  of  Christ 
is  the  class  whom  he  came  especially  to  defend 
and  help.  In  the  great  process  of  evolution 
both  physical  and  social  there  are  those  who 
are  left  behind,  who  are  crushed  and  maimed 
and  hurt  in  the  irresistible  march  of  progress. 
It  is  inevitable.  The  process  of  evolution  is 
wise  and  beneficent.  Christ  had  no  quarrel 
with  it.  He  came  not  to  destroy  but  fulfil  the 
i»w — the  great  law  of  evolution.  He  was  not 
a  social  reformer.  He  had  no  idea  of  turning 
the  wheels  of  time  backward,  or  of  starting  a 
social  process  which  wonld  be  antagonistic  to 
the  world  process.  Nevertheless  his  especial 
care  was  for  those  damaged  in  the  splendid 
straggle  of  the  survival  of  the  fitest— these  we 
call  tO'day  the  poor,  the  dependant,  the  defect¬ 
ive,  the  weak,  the  prisoners,  the  broken-in¬ 
heart.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had 
no  immediate  interest  in  the  successful,  the 
well-to-do  and  prosperous — “those  who  are 
whole  need  no  physician,  but  those  who  are 
sick.  ’’  Christ  did  not  call  every  one  to  follow 
him  in  this  peculiar  ministry,  but  he  did  call 
certain  chosen  ones — the  twelve  and  their  suc¬ 
cessors  who  are  to-day  known  as  Christian 
ministers  and  priests. 

It  is  strange  to  think  how  to-day,  in  almost 
direct  antagonism  to  the  purpose  of  Christ,  the 
Church  has  been  completely  taken  possession 
of  by  the  successful  and  respectable  classes, 
and  how  far  the  life  of  its  chief  ministers  has 
departed  from  the  kind  of  life  portrayed  in  the 
Gospels.  It  is  futile  to  point  in  rebuttal  to 
all  our  missions  and  settlements  among  the 
poor.  The  Church  is  not  of  them  nor  for  them. 
It  is  supported  by  and  composed  of  the  success¬ 
ful  and  the  prosperous.  Its  ministers  are  a 
professional  class — able,  efficient,  honest— but 
their  work  and  life  is  exceedingly  unlike  the 
work  and  life  of  Christ.  Can  it  be  said  that 
«ach  a  Church  is  in  any  vital  sense  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church?  Who  will  prove  Mr.  Heath  and 
those  who  think  like  him  to  be  in  the  wrong? 


THE  CHURCH  RETURNS 
We  have  received  by  the  courtesy  of  Dr. 
Roberts  and  have  studied  with  interest  the 
page  of  statistics  which  will  appear  in  the 
forthcoming  Minutes  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Regarded  superficially  this  “Comparative 
Summary’’  appears  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
presentation,  fluctuating  somewhat  from  year 
to  year  as  to  this  or  that  detail,  but  yet  not  so 
as  to  seriously  vary  the  prevailing  uniformity 
of  the  record  as  a  whole.  But  regarded  more 
closely,  and  under  their  designations,  it  is  soon 
apparent  that  these  half  dozen  columns  of  fig¬ 
ures  are  full  of  significance,  revealing  particu¬ 
lars  and  tendencies  always  important,  and 
which  should  be  watched  and  considered  by 
every  member  and  well-wisher  of  the  Church. 

It  appears  that  our  Presbyteries  number  nine 
more  than  six  years  ago,  and  that  daring  the 
same  time  our  churches  have  made  a  net  in¬ 


crease  of  206.  These  are  not  all  In  the  new 
Presbyteries,  as  a  matter  of  oonrse.  And,  as 
regards  these  latter,  wonld  that  we  bad  a  map 
of  them,  and  other  particulars,  for  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned!  The  whole  number  of 
churches  organized  the  past  year  was  109— one 
more  than  in  1899,  but  short  of  the  average  of 
the  last  six  years.  The  total  of  our  churches, 
old  and  new,  is  now  7,779,  a  goodly  array,  and 
withal  well  sifted  from  year  to  year,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  number  “dissolved’’— sixty-eight 
last  year— just  about  an  average  number.  It  is 
probable  that  quite  a  number  of  these  organi¬ 
zations  were  without  visibility,  the  Church 
Erection  Board  not  having  got  around  to  them 
as  yet.  And,  as  regards  that  Board  it  will  be 
noticed  with  satisfaction  that  its  receipts  for 
the  year  just  closed  are  much  in  advance  of 
any  previous  year. 

But  passing  things  formal  and  material,  the 
important  return  of  communicants  aided  by  ex¬ 
amination  is  given  at  54,252,  which  is  3,608 
short  of  the  average  of  the  previous  five  years. 
Of  these  it  appears  that  19,072  were  baptized— a 
return  which  may  be  cited  as  significant  of, 
while  yet  not  fully  reporting,  the  world  ag¬ 
gressions  of  the  Church  for  the  year.  The 
number  coming  to  the  churches  by  certificate 
(40,093)  is  more  than  the  average,  though  sin¬ 
gularly  only  three  in  excess  of  last  year.  The 
infant  baptisms  (26,163)  closely  approach  the 
aTerage  record.  The  comparatively  new  statis¬ 
tic  of  those  “dismissed  and  dropped’’  would 
seem  to  show  that  about  eighteen  thousand  of 
our  members  are  unsettled  as  to  their  particu¬ 
lar  church  affiliation,  as  reported  at  the  April 
Presbyteries.  The  net  increase  over  all  losses 
is  given  at  17,699—744  above  the  average  of  the 
previous  years.  The  whole  number  of  our 
Church  members  is  now  1,025,388,  a  gain  of 
81,672  since  1896.  The  number  of  Sunday- 
school  members  is  1,058,110,  which  is  a  gain  of 
only  59  on  last  year!  “No  great  things,’’ 
some  will  say  but  then  it  may  be  said  to  hold 
and  compact  the  gain  of  1900  over  the  previous 
year,  which  was  28,822,  a  handsome  figure* 
But  now  let  Dr.  Worden  advance  all  along  the 
line  of  the  new  century. 

Of  all  these  returns  those  touching  the  min¬ 
istry  will  probably  be  regarded  as  the  most  un¬ 
favorable.  Whereas,  the  number  of  “candi¬ 
dates” — those  entering  upon  their  studies  for 
the  ministry  in  1896  was  1,508,  it  has  now  fal¬ 
len  to  917— a  decrease  of  591,  or  about  39  per 
cent,  and  one  almost  or  quite  unprecedented 
in  all  our  history.  It  is  not  here  in  place  to 
make  inquiry  as  to  the  cause  of  this  falling 
away  from  year  to  year,  but  the  fact  is  one  of 
the  gravest  of  all  the  problems  that  confront  the 
Church  at  this  turning  point  of  time.  What 
strikes  us  as  singular  is  that  the  return  of 
“ministers”  is  not  as  yet  perceptibly  affected. 
The  decreau  of  “candiates”  has  been  steady 
the  last  half  dozen  years,  and  the  incrrase  of 
our  ministry  without  a  break  during  the  same 
time — the  falling  off  of  the  former  591  and  the 
increase  of  ministers  590!  Thus  we  may  say 
it  is  not  the  Church,  but  its  steady  advance, 
that  is  threatened  by  this  untoward  showing ! 
and  which  of  course  affects  the  subordinate 
items  of  “licentiates, ”  “licensures,”  ordina¬ 
tions,  etc. 

'As  regards  the  great  matter  of  “contributions” 
the  showing  is  favorable  and''in  advance  of  all 
others  of  whatever  year.  Home  Missions  ac¬ 
knowledge  11,252,159  rand  Foreign  $907,739, 
Aid  for  Colleges  $274,415,  and  there  are  other 
advances,  the  total  reaching  the  round  sum  of 
$16,338,379,  whereas  the  average  “contribu¬ 
tion”  of  the  previous  five  years  was  only  $13,- 
956,641— a  sum  less  by  $2,381,735  than  that  given 
the  present  year.  Counting  the  income  from 
the  Permanent  Funds  of  the  Boards  and  the 
Theological  Seminaries  the  total  is  $16,834,376. 
The  above  showing  is  not  all  bright  with 


promise,  nor  yet  is  it  utterly  dark  with  portent. 
In  many  ways  and  on  many  fields  lights  and 
shadows  have  been  strangely  mingled.  The 
summer  of  last  year  was  one  of  nnlooked  for 
and  terrible  trial  in  China.  The  number  of 
the  Church’s  true  and  precious  martyrs  was 
increased  It  cannot  be  that  these  have  wit¬ 
nessed,  they  and  their  converts,  in  vain.  The 
whole  Church  is  thereby  called  to  a  renewal 
of  her  vows  of  consecration,  and  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  her  Master’s  last  command.  And  let 
her  be  concerned  and  anxious  touching  the 
quality  of  her  service  herein,  rather  than 
specially  solicitous  about  the  numbers  that 
shall  engage  in  it  as  her  ministers. 

AGAINST  REVISION. 

“No  individual  by  himself,”  says  Goethe, 
“can  effect  anything  considerable,  but  only  he 
who  unites  with  many  at  the  right  time.  ” 
When  the  vote  was  taken  on  Revision  in  the 
Assembly,  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  lifted  up  his 
“strong  and  decided”  No!  He  did  not  effect 
anything  considerable  but  he  wrote  his  protest 
and  spread  it,  not  on  the  Minutes  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  but  on  the  page  of  The  Presbyterism. 
Doubtless  he  hopes  to  get  many  to  unite  with 
him  at  the  right  time  and  in  this  he  may  be 
correct,  though  possibly  for  reasons  other  thsm 
those  given. 

He  dissents  for  eight  reasons  ‘  ‘  among  others,  ’  ’ 
Because  (1),  the  Presbytery  of  Chester  is  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  anything  that  would  su¬ 
persede,  abbreviate  or  alter  these  venerable 
symbols;  and  (2),  Dr  Patterson  himself  dep¬ 
recates  any  change  in  the  Confession.  Besides 
(3),  only  136  Presbyteries  so  far  as  reported  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  for  change  and  these  did  not 
agree  among  themselves.  Moreover  (4),  con¬ 
sistency  will  require  still  farther  changes,*  in 
the  catechisms,  for  example,  and  (5),  the  spirit 
shown  in  some  quarters  would  seem  to  demand 
a  revision  of  the  Bible  itself.  Nor  (6),  should 
American  Presbyterians  be  willing  to  admit 
that  the  standards  they  have  maintained  for 
two  hundred  years  need  now  to  be  corrected, 
as  Dr.  Patterson  for  example,  is  not  willing  to 
concede  that  he  has  been  mistaken  in  exposi¬ 
tion  in  teaching  the  salvation  of  all  infants. 
(7)  Such  action  would  contradict  our  history 
for  while  we  have  radically  revised  and  altered 
all  else,  we  have  never  touched  a  single  doc¬ 
trinal  statement  (almost  never,  we  venture  to 
amend  in  the  interest  of  historical  accuracy). 
And  (8),  finally,  this  movement  will  put  an¬ 
other  obstacle  in  the  way  of  reunion  with  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church 

O  hers  argue  differently  but  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  They,  too,  are  against  revision. 
To  revise  the  Confession  is  to  put  a  piece  of 
new  cloth  on  an  old  garment.  The  Confession 
IS  seemly,  harmonious,  of  high  antiquarian 
interest.  In  its  present  place  among  historical 
cariosities  it  is  worthy  of  respect.  But  to 
bring  it  out  into  the  light  of  day,  to  patch  it 
with  twentieth  century  cloth,  to  attempt  then 
to  wear  it  among  living  men  is  to  excite  in  the 
beholders  at  once  pity  and  mirth.  Dr.  Patter¬ 
son  is  right,  if  it  needs  repairs  no  less  do  the 
catechisms,  and  we  may  add,  if  certian  chap¬ 
ters  indicated  by  the  Presbyteries  need  revision 
no  less  do  many  others.  Its  self  consistency 
requires  that  it  be  taken  as  a  whole,  either  as 
the  effective  standard  of  the  Church  or  as  a 
precious  relic  of  the  past. 

But  it  is  no  longer  the  standard  of  the 
Church.  Men  rise  in  the  Assembly  and  re¬ 
nounce  its  teachings  in  many  and  important 
particulars  and  no  one  rebukes  them.  On  the 
contrary,  successive  Assemblies  by  large  and 
increasing  majorities  support  them.  By  Dr 
Patterson’s  count  136  Presbyteries  announce 
their  dissent.  How  then  can  the  Confession 
claim  to  be  in  any  true  sense  the  standard  of 
doctrine  of  the  Church?  It  is  left  indeed  on 
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the  books,  bat  this  is  beoacse  a  small  mincrity 
of  Presbyteries  like  Ohester  are  opposed  to  all 
change,  and  another  minority  remains  mute 
on  all  propositions  sent  down  by  the  Assembly 
and  thus  is  counted  in  the  opposition.  The 
minority  which  opposes  pins  the  minority 
which  is  inglorionsly  negative  can  never  make 
that  effective  which  the  majority  of  the  Pres¬ 
byteries  repeatedly  declare  should  be  changed. 

To  leave  the  Confession  nnrevised  is  the 
most  effectnal  way  to  accomplish  broad  com¬ 
prehension.  Let  infants  remain  utterly  indis¬ 
posed,  disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all  good 
and  wholly  inclined  to  all  evil:  let  elect  in¬ 
fants  dying  in  infancy  be  saved:  let  non-elect 
infants  growing  to  manhood  be  passed  over  and 
ordained  to  dishonor  and  wrath  according  to 
the  unsearchable  counsel  of  God’s  will:  let  it 
be  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested  to  hold 
that  any  man  not  professing  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  can  be  saved  be  he  never  so  diligent 
to  frame  his  life  according  to  the  light  of  na¬ 
ture  and 'the  religion  he  professes;  let  the  work 
of  creation  be  all  in  the  space  of  six  days;  let 
the  Pope  be  that  smti-Christ,  that  man  of  sin, 
that  son  of  perdition;  let  all  the  chapters  and 
particulars  against  which  individuals.  Presby¬ 
teries  and  Assemblies  have  protested  remain 
in  the  Confession  in  deference  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Chester  and  the  non  voting  Presby¬ 
teries  and  then  consider.  With  freedom  to 
renounce  all  this  and  more,  who  will  limit  the 
comprehension  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  or 
who  will  say  that  the  system  of  doctrine  is 
received  in  any  other  sense  than  that  which 
each  Presbytery,  indeed  each  minister,  shall 
determine  for  himself?  Those  who  want  no 
Confession  at  all  but  a  comprehension  as  broad 
as  Christianity  may  well  join  with  Dr.  Patter¬ 
son. 


Editorial  Notes 


Last  week  in  writing  of  the  work  for  lay 
people  projected  by  the  Union  Seminary  the 
editorial  pen  following  the  line  of  least  resist¬ 
ance  wrote  the  familiar  name  of  the  regretted 
J.  Aspinwall  Hodge  instead  of  that  of  Dr. 
Richard  Morse  Hodge,  who  is  the  new  member 
»  of  the  Seminary  Faculty,  and  who  will  be  at 
the  head  of  this  work.  Dr.  Richard  Morse 
Hodge,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  once  pastor 
of  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  and  has  lately  been  instructor  in  the  English 
Bible  of  the  Bible  Institute  at  Nashville. 

A  good  man,  great  scholar,  and  high  eccle¬ 
siastical  dignitary,  the  Right  Reverend  Brooke 
Foss  Westcott,  Bishop  of  Durham,  died  on 
Sunday  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  The 
great  work  of  his  life  was  the  editing  of  the 
Greek  New  Testament  in  collaboration  wifh 
Dr.  Hart.  He  was  one  of  the  Revisers  of  the 
New  Testament.  Before  being  raised  to  the 
See  of  Durham  he  was  a  canon  of  Westminster. 

M.  Paul  Sabatier,  whose  remarkable  Life 
of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  was  largely  based  upon 
original  documents,  discovered  by  himself  in 
convents  in  Assisi  and  elsewhere,  has  lately 
discovered  in  a  small  convent  in  the  Ahrnzzi 
Mountains  the  ancient  Rule  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis  which  was  lost  centuries  ago. 
It  was  known  that  such  a  document  had  existed, 
but  repeated  searches  had  failed  to  discover  it. 
Besides  its  historic  importance,  the  docu¬ 
ment  has  great  immediate  importance,  since 
the  reorganization  of  the  Third  Order  of  Fran¬ 
ciscans  has  been  the  constant  desire  of  Leo 
XIII.  since  the  beginning  of  bis  pontiffcate. 
The  Third  Order,  it  will  be  remembered,  con¬ 
sisted  of  men  and  women  who  without  leaving 
their  homes  and  their  necessary  avocations, 
undertook  to  live  according  to  the  religious 
rule  laid  down  by  St.  Francis. 


BY  lUE  WATERSIDE. 

Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  D.P. 

A  generous  friend  and  former  parishioner 
who  has  gone  to  Europe  with  bis  family  has 
kindly  domesticated  me  for  a  few  weeks  in 
his  delightful  residence  at  Bay  Ridge.  We  are 
close  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  in  full  view  of 
the  grandest  commercial  thoronghfare  on  this 
continent.  From  our  piazza  we  see  all  manner 
of  floating  craft — from  huge  red-funneled  On- 
narders  down  to  tugs  and  oatboats.  We  are 
opposite  to  the  Quarantine  station  and  as  all 
the  big  steamers  halt  there  we  get  good  views 
of  the  leviathans.  Fifty-nine  years  ago  I  was 
on  board  of  the  packet  ship  "Patrick  Henry,’’ 
bound  for  Liverpool,  and  a  sharp  squall  com¬ 
pelled  the  captain  to  anchor  just  out  yonder, 
and  for  many  hours  we  laid  in  sight  of  the 
shore  of  Staten  Island,  which  was  then  a  re¬ 
gion  of  farms  with  a  few  houses.  Now  the 
shore  is  all  built  up  and  at  night  there  is  a 
oonsecutive  blaze  of  lamps,  making  i^  look  like 
a  shining  city. 

That  brown  structure  a  little  way  out  from 
our  shore  is  historic  Fort  Lafayette — where 
Uncle  Sam  dispensed  his  hospitalities  to  our 
Southern  countrymen  daring  the  Civil  War. 
Soon  after  the  war,  I  met  the  eloquent  Senator 
Hill  of  Georgia  at  Saratoga.  When  I  asked 
him  if  be  had  ever  been  North  before,  he  re¬ 
plied,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye,  "Only 
once,  and  then  I  came  at  the  public  expense. 
The  Government  entertained  me  gratuitously 
in  Fort  Lafayette.’’  To-day  Georgia  is  the 
"Empire  State’’  of  the  loyal  and  restored 
South. 

When  the  "Hall  of  Fame’’  was  dedicated 
last  month  there  was  one  nsan  who  failed,  by 
a  few  votes,  from  being  admitted  there.  That 
was  our  most  thoroughly  American  poet,  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.  A  very  wise  project  is  on 
foot  to  rear  a  statue  of  the  Quaker  bard  close 
to  the  Friend’s  Meeting-house  in  Amesbury, 
Mass. — of  which  ho  once  said,  "There  is  the 
place  where  I  truly  worshipped.  ’  ’  Over  our 
land  there  must  be  hundreds  who  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  matchless  "Snowbound,"  and  have 
been  inspired  by  Milton’s  glorious  lyrics  who 
will  like  to  contribute  to  this  memorial.  If 
so,  they  can  send  their  contributions  to  Mrs. 
Myra  S.  Rowell  at  Amesbury,  Mass.,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  "Whittier  Home  Association." 

While  here  I  have  been  reading  the  various 
estimates  that  have  appeared  in  the  press,  of 
my  well  beloved  friend,  the  late  Joseph  Cook. 
A  few  of  them  have  aroused  my  honest  indig¬ 
nation  by  their  flippant  criticisms  of  a  man 
who  wrought  yeoman’s  service  for  freedom, 
temperance,  international  peace  and  evangeli¬ 
cal  religion.  Twenty  years  ago,  be  was  the 
king  of  the  lecture-platform;  and  President 
McCosh  of  Princeton  said  to  me,  "He  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  men  in  America  ’’  A 
brave,  brilliant  champion  of  God’s  truth  be 
was ;  be  never  side-tracked  the  Gospel  of  re¬ 
demption,  and  never  turned  traitor  to  the  faith 
once  delivered  to  the  saints.  Some  of  the 
"Preludes"  with  which  he  introduced  those 
Boston  lecturers  which  drew  such  crowds  at 
noon-day  for  many  years,  were  marvels  of 
rapid  thought,  keen  analysis,  and  courageous 
defenses  of  the  Right.  His  widow  inherits  a 
glorious  name  and  memory  in  her  picturesque 
home  at  Ticonderoga.  When  I  think  that  I 
with  a  slight  and  slender  physique,  am  outliv¬ 
ing  such  brawny  and  broad  shouldered  stal¬ 
warts  as  Phillips  Brooks  and  Dr.  John  Hall, 
and  Dr.  J.  O.  Peck,  and  Dr.  Behrends  and 
Dwight  L.  Moody  and  Joseph  Oook— all  by 
several  years  my  juniors — I  see  that  the  race  is 
not  always  to  the  swift,  or  the  battle  always 
to  the  strong. 

There  is  one  surviving  veteran,  who  at  sev- 
enty-flve  is  the  acknowledged  king  of  living 


preachers  Those  who  have  feasted  on  his 
unrivalled  discourses,  with  their  wonderful 
insight  into  the  meanings  of  God’s  Word  may 
not  know  what  a  spontaneous  poet  Dr.  Alex¬ 
ander  McLaren  of  Manchester  is.  The  last 
letter  which  I  received  from  him  was  written 
in  the  Isle  of  Man,  whither  be  had  gone  for  re¬ 
cruiting  from  overwork  He  says,  "I  suppose 
your  English  travels  never  brought  you  to 
this  dear  little  island  which  is  one  of  my  fa¬ 
vorite  haunts.  It  is  beautiful  at  all  seasons, 
but  is  at  its  best  in  the  early  summer  when  the 
trees  are  in  their  freshest  green,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  can  flower  in  fleld,  copse  and  hedge¬ 
row  is  flowering — hyacinths  in  the  woods, 
primroses  not  all  gone,  hawthorn  Ailing  the 
air  with  fragrance,  chestnuts  bolding  up  their 
white  torches,  gorse  gleaming  golden  on  the 
‘braes,’  wild  irises  bordering  every  clearest 
stream  in  its  glen,  and  all  set  in  a  summer  sea  I 

I  confess  to  have  no  overwhelming  desire 
to  get  ba''k  to  Manchester.  ‘ '  But  right  after 
writing  this  passage — so  worthy  of  Tennyson 
— my  venerated  friend  and  brother  did  go  back 
to  Manchester,  and  delivered  his  forty-third  an¬ 
niversary  sermon  as  the  pastor  of  that  Baptist 
Ohnrcb  who  are  ready  to  kiss  the  latohets  of 
his  shoes.  McLaren  of  Manchester  at  seventy- 
five,  and  Neuman  Hall  of  London  and  Dr. 
Palmer  of  New  Orleans  at  eighty  five  are 
standing  refutations  of  Satan’s  nonsense  about 
the  "dead  line  of  fifty." 

There  are  diversities  of  gifts,  and  the  Master 
has  a  place  and  a  work  for  all  his  faithful 
servants;  and  while  the  McLarens  and  Moodys 
and  Sturgeons  have  the  whole  world  for  their 
parishes,  certain  others  win  as  bright  a  crown 
in  a  more  limited  sphere.  Fifty-eight  years 
ago  when  I  entered  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  1  became  acquainted  with  a 
modest  young  man  there  named  Allen  H. 
Brown  of  New  York,  who  had  graduated  from 
Oolumbia  College,  and  was  just  out  of  the 
Seminary.  Instead  of  seeking  a  church  settle¬ 
ment,  he  went  down  as  the  agent  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Tract  Society  into  "the  Pines”  of  New 
Jersey,  and  organized  a  colportage  among  the 
ignorant  charcoal  burners  and  wood  choppers 
of  that  benighted  region.  He  soon  began  to 
organize  new  churches  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Synod  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  he  has  seen  the  great  resorts  of  "Lake 
wood"  and  "Atlantic  City"  where  once  there 
were  only  insignificant  hamlets.  My  old  friend 
Brown  still  lives— at  four-score — the  honored 
Presbyterian  Bishop  of  the  Atlantic  diocese  of 
New  Jersey.  He  is  to  that  coast  what  Pioneer 
Sheldon  Jackson  was  to  the  Rocky  Mountains ; 
and  a  volume  has  just  been  published  by  the 
Presbytery  of  West  Jersey  entitled,  ‘‘A  Tribute 
to  Rfv.  Allen  H.  Brown,  with  his  autobiogra¬ 
phy."  A  veritable  civilization  builder  is  this 
grand  old  man,  and  an  onght-to  be-ography  is 
the  book  that  narrates  his  achievements. 

Bay  Ridoe,  July  34,  i9(ll. 


THE  POOREST  PO  >R. 

They  are  poor 

That  have  lost  nothlna  :  they  are  poorer  far 
Who,  losinK,  have  forgotten  ;  they  most  poor 
Of  all  who  lose  and  wish  they  might  forget. 

For  life  is  one,  and  in  its  warp  and  wo..f 
There  runs  a  thread  of  gold  that  glitters  fair. 

And  sometimes  in  the  pattern  shows  most  sweet 
Where  there  are  somber  colors.  It  is  true 
That  we  have  wept.  But  O,  this  thread  of  gold. 

We  would  oot  have  it  tarnish ;  let  us  turn 
Oft  and  look  back  upon  the  wondrous  web. 

And  when  it  shineth  sometimes  we  shall  know 
That  memory  is  possession.  —Jean  Ingdoxv. 


Dr.  S.  J.  Niccolls  of  St  Louis  is  now  nt  his 
summer  home  in  the  Adirondncks. 

The  Rev.  Edward  B.  Hodge  D.D.  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  spending  the 
summer  in  his  cottage  at  North  Spring  Lake, 
N.  J. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Crisis  in  Evangelical  Protestantism 

II. 


Richard  Heath 


We  have  seen  that  it  was  the  work  of  Jesus’ 
life  to  proclaim  and  to  explain  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  This  work  of  His,  by  which  He 
revealed  the  existence  of  the  kingdom  as  a  real 
fact,  which  to  see  and  to  enter  into  was  the  great 
end  of  the  spiritual  change  which  only  the  Spirit 
of  God  could  effect,  this  was  the  Social  Premiss 
of  the  Gospel,  as  afterward  preached  by  Paul — 
the  Gosi)el  of  the  Grace  of  God — the  Gospel 
of  Justification  by  faith.  But  since  the  time 
Luther  grasiied  with  such  intensity  this  gospel 
of  Justification  by  faith,  and  delivered  men 
thereby  from  a  great  load  of  useless  supersti¬ 
tion,  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faith  has 
grown  among  Protestants  to  be  not  only  a 
great  evangelical  truth,  but  in  connection  with 
a  certain  theology,  to  be  the  whole  Gospel,  and 
any  suggestion  to  the  contrary  is  heresy.  But 
there  has  always  been  the  difficulty  of  fitting 
It  in  with' the  modern  Evangelical  doctrine — the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — a  sermon  uttered  by  the 
very  Being  by  faith  in  whom  Justification  comes. 
How  wiw  it  possible  to  avoid  His  words,  “If  ye 
love  me,  keep  my  commandments?” 

Luther  and  the  reformers  gave  little  help, 
their  Joy  in  realizing  the  deliverance  wrought 
by  the  doctrine  of  Justification  by  faltli  made 
them  perliaps  a  little  blind  to  the  existence  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  ever  since 
tiieir  time  to  our  own  day  that  Sermon  has 
been  a  .somewliat  difficult  problem  to  the  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Pauline  Gospel,  as  understood 
through  the  glas.ses  of  Protestant  theology.  The 
latest  glass  occurs  in  one  of  these  articles  in 
Foi  et  la  Vie.  P.astor  Forster,  apparently  a  lib¬ 
eral  in  theology  and  a  conservative  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally,  says  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  not  a 
rule  for  ecclesiastical  organization,  or  a  law 
for  public  life,  but  is  directed  to  the  most  pri¬ 
vate  life,  to  the  most  individual  life  of  the  i)er- 
sonality.  But  how  Clirist’s  law  can  affect  men 
individually,  and  yet  when  they  Join  two  or 
three  together  as  a  society  in  Jesus  Christ, 
cease  to  affect  them  in  their  social  capacity,  I 
cannot  imagine.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as 
Dr.  Stocker  says. — German  Protestantism,  sim¬ 
ilarly  to  our  own,  has  lost  not  only  the  idea  of 
the  Church,  but  also  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Had  Pastor  Forster  seen  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  of  which  Christ  came  to  proclaim  the 
good  news,  was  an  eternal  kingdom,  and  had 
never  ceased,  here  or  in  heaven  to  be  the  only 
ever-eudurliig  kingdom,  in  the  seeing  of  which 
and  entering  into  it  salvation  consisted,  he 
would  never  have  uttered  so  strange  a  thought. 

But  this  individualism,  the  idea  that  the 
one  all  important  thing  in  the  world  is  the 
human  personality,  is,  so  Dr.  Stocker  com¬ 
plains,  the  dominant  thought  in  German  Pro¬ 
testantism,  permeating  it  tlirough  and  through 
and  in  all  directions.  It  manifests  itself  to¬ 
day  in  a  widespread,  ever-increasing  evange 
lization  movement.  This  movement  seems  the 
most  living  tiling  in  German  Protestantism, 
but  it  works  quite  independently  of  the  Church, 
and  the  tension  lietween  the  two  is  conse¬ 
quently  great.  The  authorities  in  the  Church 
dislike  it,  and  it  undermines  their  authority 
and  that  of  the  Church.  But  it  cannot  found 
a  church  of  its  own,  having  no  social  ideas  or 
any  feeling  of  human  solidarity.  Consequently 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  die  out 
Just  as  previous  revival  movements  have  died 
out. 

The  one  thing  wanted  at  the  present  moment 
Is  to  preach  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  not  as 
something  to  come,  although  It  will  always  be 
that,  but  as  a  kingdom  that  has  come,  and  Is 


in  process  of  coming — the  kingdom  that  Is  over 
all,  and  by  whose  standard  every  individual  and 
every  nation  is  being  Judged. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  thus  understood  as 
a  present  reality,  the  most  real  fact  In  the  world, 
is  the  Social  Premiss  of  the  Gospel.  So  com¬ 
pletely,  however,  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
lost  sight  of  In  the  Christian  world  to-day,' 
that  for  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  the 
Gospel  of  Justification  to  have  Its  full  effect, 
the  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  with  all 
its  terrible  penalties  and  its  universal  applica¬ 
tion,  must  again  be  impressed  on  the  human 
mind  and  conscience. 

If  this  had  been  done  by  Evangelical  preach¬ 
ers  there  would  be  more  depth  in  the  faith  of 
converts,  these  wonderful  revival  movements 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  would  not 
have  melted  aw'ay  like  a  ball  of  snow,  nor 
would  those  who  have  stood  firm  have  developed 
a  form  of  morality  which  is  only  that  of  the 
world  with  a  Christian  fiavor.  And  if  the  Ser¬ 
mon  ou  the  Mount  had  been  set  before  them 
as  THE  WAY  in  which,  being  Justified  from 
all  previous  sin,  they  henceforth  had  to  walk, 
what  a  different  Christianity  we  should  have 
seen  in  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches  to 
what  we  have  to  deplore  to-day — a  Christianity 
at  which  European  labor  points  the  finger  of 
scorn. 

And  well  It  may,  when  it  sees  the  chief  bishop 
of  the  Evangelical  Church,  the  German  Em¬ 
peror,  go  to  visit  the  bloodstained  Sultan  in 
Constantinople,  and  permit  the  Empress  twice 
to  visit  the  ladies  of  the  Sultan’s  harem;  Sultan 
and  Sultana  exchanging  presents  with  Kaiser 
and  Kalserin,  thus  Justifying  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Turks  the  reputed  author  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  massacres.  And  again,  when  it  sees 
the  country  supposed  to  stand  for  freedom  and 
liberty  and  the  Evangelical  faith  send  forth 
an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men  to  crush 
the  independence  of  two  Evangelical  peoples, 
descendants  of  Dutch  Calvinists  and  French 
Huguenots.  The  Kaiser  may  have  made  a 
confession  of  faith  at  Jerusalem,  individually 
Christian,  but  on  the  social  side  he  is  less 
Christian  than  many  a  pagan.  And  the  same 
must  be  said  of  the  people  who  are  responsible 
for  the  Transvaal  war.  It  is  marvellous  the 
pains  men  take  to  hide  from  their  eyes  the  fact 
that  Christendom  is  living  in  direct  defiance 
of  the  King  whose  name  it  has  the  temerity  to 
take  and  whose  kingdom  it  calls  itself.  Such 
an  outrage  has  hardly  ever  been  i)erpetrated 
on  an  earthly  monarch,  and  here  and  now  the 
so-called  civilized  Christian  nations  are  not 
ashamed  thus  to  treat  the  Lord  of  Heaven.  TTie 
fearful  imbroglio  into  which  the  whole  Christian 
world  is  drifting  surely  ought  to  make  it  fear 
that  Instead  of  being  a  real  Christendom,  it  is 
Babylon  the  Great,  the  mother  of  harlots. 

If  all  the  evils  into  which  the  Protestant 
Churches  have  fallen  make  men  regard  them 
with  the  same  hopelessness  with  which  they 
have  long  regarded  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches,  shall  we  therefore  be  pessimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  Church?  Far  from  it,  the 
very  darkne^  of  the  crisis  is  a  sure  sign  that  a 
new  dawn  is  at  hand.  For  we  have  no  doubt  as 
to  the  eternal  character  of  the  Church.  It  is 
founded  on  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not 
prevail  against  It  I  often  think  of  that  Ger¬ 
man  philosopher  who,  though  a  Jew  and  a  free¬ 
thinker,  was,  it  is  said,  converted  to  Roman 
Catholic  Christianity  by  the  sight  of  the  hor¬ 
rible  corruption  of  the  Papal  city.  “A  relig¬ 
ion,”  he  said,  “wjiich  can  live  through  all  this 


must  be  true.”  Yes,  indeed,  it  is  a  sign  of 
the  eternal  truth  of  Christianity,  of  the  eternal 
character  of  the  Church,  that  It  lives  through 
all  the  evil  done  in  its  name  and  with  which 
it  is  connected.  It  is  truly  a  captive  ip  the 
hands  of  a  worse  than  pagan  world,  for  its 
masters  are  like  the  three  Saracens  who  sought 
to  slay  the  Red  Cross  Knight — Sans-loy,  Sans- 
foy  and  Sans-Joy. 

For  the  Church,  in  losing  its  hold  on  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  became  as 
an  army  that  has  lost  its  standard,  as  a  nation 
that  has  lost  its  law.  This  loss  Luther  only 
discovered  when  it  was  too  late,  and  when  in 
consequence  a  sort  of  antinomianism  had  set  in, 
and  Germany  was  in  a  state  of  moral  dissolu¬ 
tion.  Then  he  issued  a  catechism  in  which  he 
taught,  not  the  blessetl  law  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  but  the  old  Mosaic  law,  the  Ten 
Oommandments.  Other  reformers  did  the 
same,  and  now  for  more  than  three  centuries 
the  Church  of  England  has  proclaimetl  the  real 
non-appreciation  of  the  Pauline  Gospel  by 
writing  up  over  its  altars  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments.  This  adoption  of  the  Hebrew  law  is  a 
confession  that  it  has  lost  Its  own  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  And  this  is  the  plight  of  all  the 
Protestant  Churches — tiiey  are  all  dominated 
by  a  power 

"whose  look  Is  stern  and  seemeth  still  to  threat 
Cruel  revenge,  which  he  In  heart  doth  hyde. 

And  on  his  shield  Sans  Joy  in  bloudie  iines  is  dyde.” 

And  has  not  this  been  the  character  of  all  the 
great  earthly  powers?  One  after  another  they 
proclaim  themselves  above  all  law.  They  have 
reached,  or  aimed  at  reaching,  that  Ueber 
Mensch  stage,  where  to  suppose  that  they  are 
amenable  to  the  law  of  Justice  (it  is  ridiculous 
to  speak  of  love)  is  in  Itself  a  crime. 

This  stage  is  reached  or  runs  concurrent  with 
one  in  Avhlch  they  have  lost  all  faith  in  every¬ 
thing  but  themselves.  And  Sans-Joy  necessarily 
completes  a  triad,  of  which  the  other  members 
are  Sans-loy  and  Sans-foy.  This  is  the  power 
that  now  holds  the  Church  captive — Wealth, 
Doubt,  Gloom. 

If  to  deliver  the  material  Jerusalem  from  the 
infidel,  mtMlieval  Christians  flocked  by  thou¬ 
sands  to  the  Crusades,  why  should  not  we,  too, 
deliver  the  heavenly  Jerusalem?  All  we  want 
is  that  the  fire  of,  conviction  of  its  necessity 
should  seize  the  millions  of  believing  hearts  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  it  would  be  done. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  needs  to  be  made  over  again. 
The  proclamation  of  a  Kingdom  to  which  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  German  Empire,  the 
British  Empire,  or  any  other  to  come,  are  all 
subject,  and  by  whose  laws  they  will  each  be 
tried,  and  here  in  this  world  be  Judged — such  a 
proclamation  is  cryingly  wanted.  And  of  the 
judginent  not  only  of  the  world  pow’ers,  but  of 
still  greater  because  less  recognized  powers, 
the  power  of  trusts  and  kings  and  capitalism, 
the  power  of  the  press  and  of  public  opinion 
worked  into  existence  by  a  venal  press.  Such 
a  conviction  that  this  Kingdom  exists,  and 
that  its  King  daily  sits  in  Judgment,  and  that 
its  Judgments  are  carried  out  according  to  the 
nature,  character  and  circumstances  of  the  con¬ 
vict,  with  more  or  less  rapidity,  is  deeply 
wanted.  The  eyes  of  men  must  be  opened,  so 
that  men  may  not  be  allowed  any  longer  to 
blind  themselves  to  the  certain  operation  of 
the  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  w'ant 
to  gather  the  records  of  these  Judgments  of  the 
King,  in  the  past  as  in  the  present.  As  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  such  a  history  allow  me  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  an  article  I  lately  wrote,  published 
in  the  Contemporary  Review  for  September, 
1899,  with  relation  to  an  extraordinary  book 
written  by  a  distinguished  Evangelical,  Dr. 
Robert  Anderson,  C.  B.,  lately  Assistant  Com¬ 
missioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  who  argues 
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that  God.  having  fully  revealed  Himself  in  the 
Old  and  Xew  Testaments,  has  ceased  to  inter¬ 
vene'  in  the  affairs  of  men,  and  that  notably  in 
the  way  of  judgment  and  vengeance  on  the  op¬ 
pressors  of  His  i)eople.  Speaking  of  the  Ar¬ 
menian  massacres  of  1895,  Dr.  Anderson  said: — 
“Has  Almighty  God  no  power  to  check  such 
crimes?  In  vain  do  we  strain  our  ears  to  hear 
some  voice  from  the  throne  of  the  Divine  Maj¬ 
esty.  The  far-off  heaven,  where  in  perfect  peace 
and  unutterable  glorj'  Go<l  dwells  and  reigns,  is 
SILENT.”  To  this  I  replied  with  the  question. 
"But  IS  God  silent?” 

Is  it  not  the  business  of  the  Church  to  make 
men  see  the  judgments  of  God?  Is  it  not  hers 
to  unfold  the  past,  to  explain  the  present,  and 
even  to  indicate  the  future?  Has  she  not  in 
tact  the  gift  of  prophecy?  Protestants  in  for¬ 
mer  times  believed  it,  or  they  never  would  have 
prized  preaching  as  they  did.  In  the  Evangel¬ 
ical  Church  in  Germany  one  man  seems  to  ex¬ 
hibit  it,  and  it  is  seen  in  the  pamphlet  to 
which  I  have  already  referred— “Die  Leituug 
der  Kirche” — A  Appeal  by  Adolf  Stocker.  Out¬ 
side  the  German  Churches  another  such  pro¬ 
phetic  soul  is  Christophe  Blunihardt,  whose 
article  burns  with  prophetic  fervor. 

"Our  generation,”  he  saj's,  “wants  a  Gospel 
at  once  free,  complete  and  proceeding  only 
from  God.  This  Gospel  will  come.  And  with 
it  will  cease  Protestantism  and  Catholicism, 
and  every  other  form  of  ecclesiastical  domina¬ 
tion.  The  love  of  God  alone  will  then  be  able 
to  make  itself  felt  by  all  men,  and  especially 
by  the  poor  and  those  out  of  the  way. 

"This  Church,  I  see  it  coming,  1  testify  with 
all  the  force  of  my  soul  that  it  will  come.  It 
is  Jesus,  the  Sou  of  Man,  who  will  conduct 
men  to  God,  and  it  is  for  this  Gosi)el  of  hu¬ 
manity  we  ought  to  tight. 

“New  in  every  sphere  is  the  current  of  the 
epoch  in  which  we  live;  new  wiil  be  the  means 
by  which  God  wili  -touch  men's  hearts;  by  new 
ways,  entirely  new,  will  He  conduct  the  peo¬ 
ples  to  peace.’’ 

Tkevkrbux  Hill,  Limpspield,  Enolxmd. 


MODERN  PROPHETS. 


FKbUKKItK  DEMSON  MiURlCh'. 

II. 

Rev-  Samuel  Zane  Batten- 
la  1858  came  the  great  controversy  of  Maurice’s 
life.  Mausel,  the  brilliant  and  witty  Bampton 
lecturer,  had  just  published  his  lectures  on 
“The  Limits  of  Religious  Thought.”  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  Mausel  may  have  set  out  to  confute 
the  eneudes  of  Israel,  but  he  ended  by  throw¬ 
ing  his  own  camp  into  confusion.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  now  upon  the  merits  of  this 
controversy  that  has  long  since  iost  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  has  often  been  said  that  it  was 
worth  while  for  Mansel  to  have  given  his  lec¬ 
tures,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they 
called  forth  a  reply  from  Maurice.  His  reply 
is  not  so  much  a  verbal  discussion  of  metaphys¬ 
ical  questions,  though  here  Maurice  was  well 
able  to  hold  his  own.  Rather,  his  reply  was 
the  insurrection  of  an  outraged  faith,  the  pro¬ 
test  of  a  powerful  character  against  a  doctrine 
which  pronounces  that  all  the  springs  of  its  life 
have  been  delusions,  and  which  tries  to  pass 
off  human  notions  in  the  place  of  God.  Maurice 
believed  in  God  with  all  his  soul  and  not  in  any 
mere  opinion  about  God.  To  him  “God  was 
something  more  than  a  convenient  idea  useful 
as  an  explanation  of  the  Universe;  He  was  the 
very  Life  of  Life,  the  One  in  whom  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.”  To  him  also  Jesus 
Christ  was  much  more  than  a  mere  idea  or 
phantom,  the  mere  accommodation  of  the  di¬ 
vine  to  the  limitations  of  the  human.  To  him 
the  Son  of  Man  was  the  very  effulgence  of  the 
Father’s  glory  and  the  express  image  of  His 
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person,  the  One  who  upholds  all  things  by  the 
word  of  His  power.  “There  is  an  absolute  root 
of  truth  and  good  at  the  foundation  of  all 
things,”  he  says,  “the  Eternal  Father;”  there 
is  a  perfect  utterer  and  revealer  of  that  truth 
and  good,  the  eternal  word,  the  only  begotten 
Son;  there  is  a  living  person  who  carries  out 
that  truth  and  good  and  makes  It  effectual  and 
triumphant  over  rebellious  wills,  the  eternal 
Spirit  that  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  and  vrith  the  Father  and  the  Son  together 
is  worshipped  and  glorified.” 

.  In  1866  tardy  recognition  of  his  great  ability 
and  splendid  services  came  in  his  election  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  After  some  seven  years  of  work 
here  he  was  translated  in  1872.  As  the  news  of 
his  death  spread  there  followed  such  a  burst 
of  grateful  recognition  from  both  pulpit  and 
press  as  fairly  staggered  many  who  knew  him 
only  by  name,  and  that  the  name  which  his 
enemies  had  bestowed.  It  has  been  said  that 
no  other  man  in  the  century  evoked  such  a 
spontaneous  and  universal  feeling  of  sorrow, 
with  the  one  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton,  as  this  preacher  and  ixrofessor  who  had 
lived  a  secluded  and  scholarly  life. 

To  understand  Maurice’s  life  and  work  we 
must  understand  the  fundamental  principles  of 
his  theology.  Maurice  was  one  of  the  few  men 
in  our  century  wiio  regarded  thindogy  as  the 
great  science  of  sciences.  It  is  the  great  busi¬ 
ness  of  theology,  he  maintained,  to  assign  to  all 
other  sciences  their  proper  place.  Theology,  he 
ever  declared,  is  the  foundation  on  which  all  our 
systems  of  thought  and  all  our  institutions  of 
society  must  rest.  The  teacher  of  theology  is 
to  be  a  digger — in  his  own  phrase — to  dig  down 
below  the  surface  of  things  and  show  that  ali 
things,  all  economics,  all  politics,  all  sciences, 
must  have  a  ground  beneath  them.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  such  a  one  is  to  show  that  society  is  not 
made  progressive  by  any  arrangements  of  m.in. 
but  that  it  is  to  be  regeneratetl  by  finding  the 
law  and  ground  of  its  order  and  harmony  in  the 
being  of  God.  There  are  two  great  funda¬ 
mental  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all 
his  thought  and  activity.  To  explain  and  illus¬ 
trate  them  in  all  their  manifold  and  varied  ap¬ 
plications  w'as  the  great  work  of  his  life. 

The  first  of  these  principles  pervades  all  his 
thought,  and  reappears  in  all  his  books.  In  his 
letter  written  to  his  mother  in  1833  we  have  a 
clear  statement  of  this  truth,  so  important  and 
so  momentous.  “Now,  my  dearest  mother,  you 
wish  and  long  to  believe  yourself  in  Christ,  but 
you  are  afraid  to  do  so,  because  you  think  there 
is  some  experience  that  you  are  in  Him  neces¬ 
sary  to  warrant  such  belief.  Now,  if  any  man, 
or  an  angel  from  heaven,  preach  this  doctrine 
to  you,  I  say  let  him  be  accursed.  You  have 
tiiis  warrant  for  btdieving  yourseif  in  Christ; 
that  you  cannot  do  one  loving  act.  you  cannot 
obey  one  of  God’s  commandments,  you  cannot 
pray,  you  cannot  hope,  you  cannot  love,  if  you 
are  not  in  Him.  But  God  says,  Pray,  pray, 
hope,  love.  God  bids  me  do  that.  He  has  con¬ 
stituted  me  to  do,  not  something  else,  but  just 

that . Wherefore,  we  say  to  every  man: — 

Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  you  shali 
be  saved.  Not,  believe  in  a  distant  Christ,  not 
believe  in  a  dead  Christ;  but  believe  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Believe  in  Him  as  the  Lord  of 
your  own  spirit  Believe  that  your  spirit  is  as 
much  His  servant  as  you  have  believed  it  the 

servant  of  the  fiesh . Ye  are  children  of 

God;  ye  are  members  of  Christ.  Profiigates, 
hard  hearted  sinners,  yea,  hyimcrites.  this  is 
your  condemnation,  that  you  are.  It  will  Be 
your  misery  to  find  that  you  were  so  unless  you 
believe.  The  truth  is  that  every  man  is  in 
Christ;  the  condemnation  of  every  man  is  that 
he  will  not  own  the  truth;  he  will  not  act  as  if 
this  were  true;  he  will  not  believe  that  which 
is  the  truth,  that  except  he”  were  joined  to 
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Christ  he  could  not  think,  breathe,  live  a  sin¬ 
gle  hour.  This  is  the  monstrous  lie  which  the 
devil  palms  upon  poor  sinners: — You  are  some¬ 
thing  apart  from  Christ  You  have  a  separate 
independent  existence.  See  how  this  works. 
Separate  from  Christ,  I  can  bear  no  fruit  to 
God.,  Separate  from  Christ,  I  am  separate  from 
every  one  of  my  brethren.” 

There  is  the  feeling  in  the  minds  of  many, 
perhaps  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  that  this 
world  and  all  its  concerns,  man  himself  and 
his  interests,  belong  to  evil  anti  to  the  father  of 
evil;  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  to  liberate  a 
few  souls  from  this  kingdom  of  darkness  and 
to  translate  them  into  the  kingdom  of  light; 
that  the  experience  we  call  regeneration  is  the 
transfer  of  the  soul  from  one  world  into  another; 
and  that  man  has  no  Father  in  heaven,  no  Lord 
of  his  life  till  he  has  passed  through  a  process 
called  adoption;  that  then,  and  not  before,  dare 
man  claim  his  place  as  a  son  and  reckon  him¬ 
self  alive  unto  God.  Against  this  doctrine 
Maurice  was  in  lifelong  protest  and  unsurren¬ 
dering  opposition.  But  as  he  never  dealt  in 
negatives  he  lived  to  assert  and  proclaim  the 
positive  truth  that  man  belongs  to  God,  that  he 
has  been  created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good 
works;  that  he  is  the  of  God  and  the  brother 
of  men;  tliat  sin  has  no  claim  or  hold  utx)n  him; 
that  sin  is  selfishness,  the  refusal  of  man  to 
live  in  fellowship  with  Gtnl  and  with  his  broth¬ 
ers,  and  that  rei>entance  is  the  return  of  the 
soul  into  the  relations  for  which  he  was  made. 

The  w'orld,  Maurice  maintained,  is  created  in 
Christ  Jesus.  The  Son  of  Man  is  the  head  of 
every  man,  the  Lord  and  Life  of  every  man. 
The  life  of  man  is  conditioned  in  God  and  right¬ 
eousness  and  not  in  self  and  sin.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  the  incarnation  is  conditioned  upon  the 
eternal  purpose  of  God  in  Christ  and  not  upon 
the  sinful'  fall  of  man  in  Adam.  Man,  by  virtue 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  man.  is  tlie  child  of  God. 
His  baptism  is  the  confession  and  ratification  of 
this  fact  on  the  part  of  man.  Man  is  called  to 
l>elieve  himself  a  child  of  God,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  is  the  chiid  of  God.  Maurice 
saw  clearly  what  so  few  men  have  seen,  that 
in  bidding  men  call  God  Father  we  are  bidding 
them  recognize  and  ratify  a  relationship  that 
alrt'ady  exists.  Some  wouid  tell  us  tliat  God  is 
not  the  father  of  all  men.  tliat  He  is  not  the 
father  of  any  man,  in  fact,  till  tliis  man  has  be¬ 
lieved  in  Christ  and  has  Ir'cii  adopted  into  His 
family.  Strange,  passing  strange,  that  men 
cannot  see  how  all  this  dislionors  the  Gospel 
of  the  Son  of  Man;  strange,  passing  strange, 
that  men  cannot  see  that  this  grounds  our  rela¬ 
tion  to  God,  not  in  the  InMiig  of  God.  but  in  the 
faith  of  man.  You  ask  a  man  to  come  unto 
Christ  and  to  believe  that  he  is  a  child  of  God. 
Is  his  belief  belief  in  a  fact?  If  so.  his  belief 
has  warrant  and  foundation  for  itself.  But  do 
you  ask  a  man  to  come  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
Itecome  the  child  of  God?  Is  his  belief  belief  in 
a  fact  or  belief  in  a  mere  belief?  If  so,  his  be¬ 
lief  is  only  a  sliam  aiul  a  pretence,  a  make-be¬ 
lieve;  and  sonship  to  God  has  no  warrant  and  no 
foundation  beyond  the  mere  opinion  and  choice 
of  the  man  himself.  The  world  demands  a 
theology  of  realities  and  not  a  theology  of  fic¬ 
tions,  and  no  man  did  more  than  Maurice  to 
bring  men  back  to  reality.  Because  man  is  the 
child  of  God,  therefore,  he  should  repent  aud 
believe.  Becaust'  God  is  the  father  of  mankind 
therefore  we  should  believe  in  men  as  our  broth¬ 
ers. 

The  church  is  here,  says  Maurice,  to  witness 
to  the  true  constitution  of  man  and  the  divine 
order  of  society.  There  have  been  men  who 
have  maintained  that  the  Church  is  here  to 
testify  of  another  world  and  another  order,  to 
bear  witness  that  this  is  a  lost,  accursed  and 
perishing  world,  and  that  salvation  is  found 
only  in  the  transfer  of  the  soul  from  this  world 
order  into  another.  “The  Church  must  fulfil' 
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Its  witness  of  a  redemption  for  mankind  or  be 
cut  off.”  Again,  “There  will  be  discovered  be¬ 
neath  all  the  politics  of  earth,  sustaining  the 
order  of  each  country,  upholding  the  charity  of 
each  household,  a  city  which  hath  foundations 
whose  builder  and  maker  is  God.”  We  have  for¬ 
gotten  this;  we  have  forgotten  that  God  is  our 
King,  and  so  we  have  denied  His  kinship  and 
have  refused  His  kingdom.  As  a  consequence, 
we  have  tried  to  claim  this  world  as  our  herit¬ 
age  and  have  tried  to  shut  the  King  out  of  His 
kingdom.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  world  is  evil;  it  has  been  forgot¬ 
ten  that  we  are  evil  in  denying  and  confusing 
that  constitution.  The  sin  of  the  world  is  in 
this,  that  we  have  darkened  and  confounded 
God’s  kingdom;  we  have  not  believed  that  this 
is  His  world;  we  have  claimed  the  vineyard  for 
ourselves;  we  have  tried  to  annul  His  claim 
and  efface  His  seal.  But,  whether  men  know 
it  or  not,  the  fact  remains,  we  are  living  in  a 
redeemed  and  not  in  a  lost  world.  To  this  great 
truth  of  world  redemption  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  stands  forth  as  the  visible  and  living  wit¬ 
ness.  Its  organization  is  a  witness  to  the  divine 
foundations  of  society;  its  life  is  a  revelation  of 
the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus;  its  order  is  the 
unfplding  of  the  divine  goal  of  the  world.  Too 
often  men  have  reversed  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel,  and  have  represented  Christ’s  mediato¬ 
rial  functions  in  the  world  as  flowing  from  His 
mediatorial  function  in  the  Church,  whereas 
his  mediatorial  function  in  the  church  flows 
from  his  mediatorial  function  in  the  world.  They 
have  represented  him  as  saving  men  out  of  the 
world;  whereas  he  saves  men  in  the  world. 
They  have  represented  the  church  as  wit¬ 
nessing  to  the  evil  constitution  of  the 
world,  whereas  it  is  here  to  witness  for 
the  divine  constitution  of  the  world.  In 
these  doctrines  of  distrust  and  atheism, 
says  Maurice,  belief  in  God  is  the  same 
thing  as  denial  of  God.  Belief  in  God’s  king¬ 
dom  is  equivalent  to  the  denial  of  that  king¬ 
dom.  Tlie  soul  is  saved  by  its  loss  of  trust  in 
God,  and  not  by  its  trust  in  Him-.  We  are  re¬ 
deemed  out  of  the  world  by  believing  in  the 
doom  of  the  world.  We  must  count  ourselves 
aliens  and  strangers  from  God  before  we  can 
count  ourselves  sons  and  heirs. 

Redemption  as  a  great  and  blessed  reality 
was  the  dominant  thought  in  Maurice’s  theology. 
■We  men  have  darkened  and  confounded  God’s 
order;  we  have  listened  to  the  lies  and  slanders 
of  the  devil;  we  have  lived  as  if  there  were  no 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  earth.  From  all  this 
Jesus  Christ  comes  to  deliver  us.  And  he  de¬ 
livers  us  by  answering  and  confuting  all  the 
lies  and  slanders  of  the  evil  one;  He  delivers  us 
by  revealing  the  divine  foundations  of  our  life, 
by  calling  us  back  to  our  place  in  the  family  of 
God.  Maurice  believed  with  all  his  heart  in  the 
reality  of  Christ’s  redemption,  and  he  widened 
the  range  of  Christ’s  redemptive  work  till  it  in¬ 
cluded  all  other  deliverances  from  every  form 
of  oppression  and  tyranny,  whether  ecclesias¬ 
tical  or  political,  social  or  economic. 

The  other  great  principle  which  Maurice  lived 
to  emphasize  was  the  fact  of  unity,  the  unity  of 
all  men  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  Son  of  Man  is  the 
head  of  every  man,  and  He  is  the  centre  of  the 
universal  fellowship.  We  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus,  and  we  are  evil  Just  so  far  as  we  deny 
this  unity  and  depart  from  this  fellowship. 
Christ  is  the  head,  the  Lord,  the  brother  of 
every  man;  then  all  men  derive  life  from  Him; 
all  men  are  members  in  one  body;  all  men  are 
brothers  in  one  divine  family.  “I  was  sent  into 
the  world,”  he  writes,  “that  I  might  persuade 
men  to  recognize  Christ  as  the  centre  of  their 
fellowship  with  each  other,  that  so  they  might 
be  united  in  their  families,  their  countries  and 
as  men,  not  in  schools  and  factions.”  Again, 
“I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  if  Christ  be 
really  the  head  of  every  man,  and  if  he  really 


have  taken  human  flesh,  there  is  ground  for  a 
universal  fellowship  among  men,  a  fellowship 
of  the  nation  and  the  family,  which  I  also  con¬ 
sider  sacred.”  With  all  his  soul  he  rejected  all 
the  tendencies  of  the  time,  tendencies  of  society 
to  divide  up  into  classes  and  parties,  tenden¬ 
cies  of  the  Church  to  break  up  into  sects  and 
soJiools.  We  are  brothers  and  not  aliens;  we 
are  brothers  and  not  employers  and  employes; 
we  are  brothers  and  not  classes  and  sects.  The 
spirit  which  leads  men  to  divide  up  into  classes 
and  draw  lines  of  distinction  between  the  bad 
and  the  good  he  always  opposed  and  denounced 
as  the  essence  of  Pharisaism.  All  his  life  he 
stood  forth  as  the  mediator  between  men,  not 
asking  them  to  conceal  or  to  minimize  their 
dlfferenees,  not  asking  them  to  tolerate  one  an¬ 
other’s  opinions  or  bear  with  one  another’s  fail¬ 
ings;  he  rather  followed  the  Christian  way  of 
mediation  by  seeking  to  make  men  see  that 
these  mere  surface  differences  of  appearance 
and  convention  did  not  really  touch  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  life.  Men  are  one  in  the  Christ,  the 
Lord  of  their  life;  they  must,  therefore,  know 
that  they  are  one  and  be  at  peace.  “I  meet  men 
as  men  because  I  feel  that  I  have  a  ground  on 
which  I  can  meet  them,  and  that  this  is  the 
safest  ground  of  all.  If  they  do  not  acknowl¬ 
edge  it  distinctly,  or  even  if  by  their  works  they 
deny  it,  I  may  still  hope,  in  some  way  or  other, 
by  God’s  blessing  to  make  them  conscious  of 
it.”  W’e  do  not  have  to  construct  platforms  of 
unity  and  bases  of  association,  he  maintains,  for 
such  foundations  are  laid  already  in  the  Son 
of  Man.  It  is  for  us  men  to  be  true  to  ourselves 
and  true  to  our  Lord,  and  recognize  and  ratify 
the  foundations  that  are  laid. 

Morristown,  N.  J. 


PLOIGHING  AND  REAPING. 

Edward  Everett  Hale. 

The  plonghiDS  of  the  Lord  is  deep 
On  ocean  or  on  land  ; 

His  furrows  cross  the  mountain  steep. 

They  cross  the  sea- washed  sand. 

Wise  men  and  prophets  know  not  how. 

But  work  their  Master’s  will ; 

The  kings  and  nations  drag  the  plough. 

His  purpose  to  fulfill. 

They  work  His  will  because  they  must. 

On  hillside  or  on  plain  ; 

The  clods  are  broken  into  dust. 

And  ready  for  the  grain. 

Then  comes  the  planting  of  the  Lord  : 

His  kingdom  cometh  now  ; 

The  ocean’s  deepest  depths  are  stirred. 

And  all  their  secrets  show. 

Where  prophets  trod  His  desert  broad, 

Where  monarcbs  dragged  the  plough. 

Behold  the  seedtime  of  His  Word  ! 

The  Sower  comes  to  sow. 

—Selected. 


THS  DOCTRINAL  SITUATION. 

DOCTRINE  AND  UNITY. 

1. 

Henry  U-  Swinnerton,  Ph-D. 

The  readinees  and  unanimity  at  Philadelphia 
in  meeting  the  desire  that  "something  be 
done,"  is  evidence  that  the  American  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnrch  is  made  np  of  Americans.  The 
sagging  obstinacy  of  conservatism,  which  some 
feared  and  others  hoped  for,  was  not  there. 
They  were  men  abreast  of  the  stupendous  age 
in  which  they  live,  conscious  of  the  chauges 
the  century  past  has  brought  about,  and  who 
have  not  slept  through  the  last  few  summon¬ 
ing  years.  They  authorized  the  Oommittee  to 
go  ahead  and  lay  out  something  upon  which  we 
could  talk.  They  wisely  thought  that  no  harm 
was  going  to'come  to  the  Ohurch’s  "work" 
by  frank  discussion  of  its  forms  and  polity. 
The  ages  of  greatest  accomplishment  have  al¬ 
ways  been  ages  of  freest  debate.  It  is  the  Pres¬ 
byterian,  representative  way,  the  way  always 
characteristic  of  freemen,  to  investigate  while 
en  route ;  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but  sound 


the  wheels  and  examine  the  machinery  all  the 
time  as  we  go  along. 

The  question  is,  What  is  the  best  way  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  the  requirements  of  the  time? 
Christian  unity  in  heathen  lands  is  a  need 
which,  we  may  say,  has  asserted  itself  auto¬ 
matically  ;  and  following  upon  it  arises  what 
may  be  called  a  necessity  of  the  period  in 
which  we  live,  to  lay  out  the  facilities  for 
Christian  unity  in  Christian  lands.  The  par¬ 
ticular  form  of  the  instructions  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  was  that  of  revising,  explaining,  snp- 
plementing,  smoothing  down,  the  ancestral 
embod.ment  of  doctrine.  But  when  such  a 
work  shall  have  been  done,  we  shall  not  have 
advanced  at  all  in  the  direction  towards  which 
we  most  need  to  move.  We  shall  still  be  sec¬ 
tarian,  fenced  about  with  even  more  definite 
lines  of  paling  to  keep  us  from  going  out  and 
others  from  coming  in,  than  before.  The  pick¬ 
ets  will  be  newly  sharpened,  rather  than  sawn 
off,  and  the  gate  which  has  stood  open  most 
of  the  time  for  many  years  will  swing  be¬ 
tween  newly-set  posts,  its  spring  latch  in  true 
touch  to  keep  it  shut.  Outsiders,  with  all  the 
new  paint  and  modem  mouldings,  will  and 
must  interpret  it  to  mean  only,  that  this  ig 
our  yard  and  we  mean  to  stay  in  it,  and  want 
them  to  stay  in  theirs.  When  the  fence  was 
old  and  neglected  it  looked  not  so  bad  with  its 
overgrown  rose-bushes  and  lilacs ;  there  was  a 
feeling  that  in  no  great  length  of  time  it  would 
come  down,  and  we  would  remove  it  and  invite 
our  neighbors  to  join  with  us  in  having  all  our 
lawns  open.  But  if  we  prop  it  np,  put  in  new 
posts  and  tack  on  modernized  fancy  -work,  it 
will  simply  mean  that  we  are  still  afraid  we 
can't  trust  them  to  keep  off  our  flower-beds 
and  shut  np  their  pigs.  I  propose  we  keep  the 
lawns,  but  take  down  the  fence.  It  is  ,in  the 
way,  as  "ching^  are  now.  Let  ns  trait  the 
neighbors  and  have  a  general  village  improve¬ 
ment  such  as  suits  the  times 

But  you  say,  suppose  the  neighbors  won’t 
take  down  theirs.  Well,  we  are  to  be  forward 
in  .every  good  work,  not  backward— not  be  the 
last  to  fall  in  line  with  the  century,  but  the 
first.  It  was  matter  to  boast  of  that  '  ‘  Achaia 
was  ready  a  year  ago;"  and  if  we  are  even  a 
century  ahead  of  time  in  moving  towards  the 
removal  of  our  own  particular  "ism,"  and 
clearing  the  way  for  other  bodies  to  remove 
theirs,  it  will  only  be  to  the  praise  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  to  say,  in  the  millennium,  that 
she  was  ready  for  Christian  union  a  hundred 
years  before  anyone  else.  We  can  stand  com¬ 
fortably  alongside  of  Roger  Williams  and  such 
men. 

This  means  that  instead  of  revising  and  ex¬ 
plaining,  we  leave  the  old  Confession'as  it  is— 
fine  old  granite  column,  flies  and  all — but  re¬ 
quire  no  man  to  be  bound  to  it ;  change  the 
terms  of  subscription.  What  sense  or  reason  is 
there  in  requiring  men  to  subscribe  to  a  system 
of  doctrine  which  we  know  they  will  not 
preach,  and  which  we  do  not  preach  ourselves? 
Would  we  dare  exact  of  a  church  forming  on 
heathen  soil  the  incorporation  of  this  or  any 
other  specific  dogmatical  system,  as  their  frame¬ 
work,  on  pain  of  withholding  our  sanction 
from  them?  And  if  we  can  look  on  unmoved 
while  they  work  out  their  doctrinal  problem 
for  themselves,  how  can  we  look  askance  at 
Christian  bodies  here  among  us  who  in  the 
providence  of  God  have  done  the  same  thing 
without  sacrifice  of  their  essential  Christianity ; 
and  why  should  we  shrink  from  acknowledging 
that  as  time  has  lapsed,  our  own  has  worked 
itself  into  a  new  shape  to  which  we  must  not 
refuse  to  conform  ourselves? 

There  is  great  need  at  this  particular  time 
that  the  whole  truth  shall  be  spoken  out  unre¬ 
servedly,  and  that  the  actual  situation  be 
clearly  recognized,  with  regard  to  just  what  it 
is  that  we  want  to  do  and  ought  to  do.  *  It 
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would  be  a  pity  to  reach  a  settlement,  and  not 
precisely  the  right  settlement.  And  especially 
is  this  so  as  affecting  the  great  matter  to  which 
reference  has  been  made— the  question  of  unity 
among  all  that  bear  the  Christian  name.  We 
beliere  Christ’s  spirit  controls  his  Church: 
must  we  not  believe  that  the  restraint  that  has 
been  put  upon  the  preaching  of  those  nicely 
reasoned  and  keenly  segregative  propositions 
once  so  much  debated,  but  admitted  to  be  un¬ 
essential  to  saving  faith,  and  on  which  Chris¬ 
tian  men  have  ever  differed  even  within  the 
bounds  of  the  same  Church ;  a  cessation  brought 
about  unconsciously  on  our  part,  yet  as  irre- 
sistably  as  Paul  was  led,  when  he  was  “for¬ 
bidden  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  preach  the  Word 
in  Asia,  ’  ’  is  a  part  of  the  providential  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  coming  unity  which  we  all  at 
heart  supremely  desire?  When  we  see  it  joy¬ 
fully  recorded  in  The  Presbyterian  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  in  its  missionary  reports,  that  “Really 
the  Christians  everywhere  throughout  Japan 
are  more  united  than  Christians  at  home;” 
that  there  “seems  less  distinction  of  sect;”and 
that  “  it  would  be  much  easier  to  secure  or¬ 
ganic  union  here  than  there ;”is  not  this  to  be 
taken  as  the  most  real  wish  of  the  paper?  And 
most  we  not  feel  that  it  is  God's  hand,  that  a 
generation  should  have  grown  up  in  our  own 
Churches  that  has  practically  never  heard  a 
sermon  based  on  the  exclusively  debatable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Confession,  or  has  had  occasion  for 
the  least  familiarity  with  the  polemics  that 
discriminate  us  from  other  good  Christian 
bodies;  that  hardly  one  minister  in  ten  could 
say  off-hand  what  are  the  five  points  of  Cal¬ 
vinism,  and  that  as  a  pnlpit  theme  it  is  now 
wholly  out  of  use?  A  thrill  of  hope  and  joy 
is  felt  when  we  can  read  in  the  New  York 
Observ’er,  as  not  long  ago,  of  Church  Federa¬ 
tion  in  England,  and.  the  large  progress  that 
has  been  made  since  the  Grindelwald  Confer¬ 
ence,  that  while  the  controlling  Sacerdotal  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  Established  Church  is  still  ex¬ 
clusive  and  inimical,  “practical  federated 
union  of  the  free  evangelical  Churches  there — 
Baptist,  Congregational,  Methodist,  Presby¬ 
terian — comes  within  the  sphere  of  actualities.  ” 
And  when  it  is  added  as  a  realized  fact— a 
blessed  fact — that  “the  various  nonconformist 
Churches  have  entirely  ceased  disputing  con¬ 
cerning  their  differences,  and  have  come  to  see 
that  the  matters  on  which  they  are  united  are 
vital,  and  those  on  which  they  differ  are  non- 
essential,  ”  and  hence  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  that  these  bodies  of  brethren  “can  and 
should  work  together  for  common  purposes;” 
our  greatest  felicity  is  that  these  glad  state¬ 
ments  apply  almost  completely  to  our  own 
land.  We  do  net  need  to  find  apology  for  say. 
ing  that  what  is  so  good  for  England  is  not 
less  good  for  America.  W'e  joy  to  see  increasing 
evidence  of  this ;  but  how  can  we  profit  by  it, 
if  we  insist  on  reiterating  statements  which 
revive  disputed  subjects  inevitably,  and  so  tend 
to  re-erect  barriers  which  have  divided  ns?  If 
we  desire  unity,  we  must  unite.  We  cannot 
come  together  and  go  apart  at  the  same  time. 
I  would  not  join  in  cheap  and  flippant  denun¬ 
ciation  of  the  honored  doctrines  of  the  fathers, 
but  are  we,  the  Presbyterian  Chncrh  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  to  share  with  the  narrow  sacerdotal  wing 
of  the  English  Establishment  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  ones  unalterably  opposed  to 
unity? 

Therefore  the  propriety  of  admitting  with 
frankness  whatever  may  be  said  logically  in 
justification  of  suffering  our  distinguishing 
system  of  doctrine  to  remain  undisturbed  in 
the  state  of  abeyance  into  which  it  has  fallen 
in  the  providence  of  God,  neither  altering  it 
nor  longer  requiring  subscription  to  it  as 
a  test  of  fitness  for  ofiScial  usefalness  in  the 
Obnrch 

If  we  go  on  to  Troas,  we  may  hear  a  call ; 


what  seems  the  land’s  end  may  turn  out  to  be 
het  beginning  of  a  new  career. 

TO  SEEK  AND  TO  SATE. 

The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost.  .  .  .  Let  this  mind  be 
in  yon  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Is  not  this  the  true  Christian  life— to  have, 
or  earnestly  seek  to  have,  the  same  spirit  which 
was  in  Christ — the  same  view  of  God,  of  one’s 
own  life,  and  of  the  world?  The  same  strong 
desire  to  save  the  lost,  with  the  same  motive 
and  purpose?  This  is  life’s  great  work,  to  help 
save  the  lost— the  lost  values  of  your  own  life, 
the  lost  generosity  of  spirit  and  act,  the  lost 
skill  in  service,  the  lost  simplicity  and  charity, 
the  lost  self-control,  the  lost  influence  with 
others,  the  lost  fellowship  with  Christ  in  win¬ 
ning  the  world  to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

We  are  in  the  world  not  to  condemn  it,  but  to 
save  it.  Especially  should  we  seek  to  save  our 
neighbor,  rather  than  judge  him.  We  may 
easily  be  false  to  him,  and  to  truth  in  ns,  by 
judging;  but  we  may  be  sure  we  are  true  to 
him  and  helpful  to  the  increase  of  truth  in 
ourselves,  by  seeking  to  save  him.  We  are  sure 
of  fellowship  with  Christ  by  one  way,  and  sure 
of  losing  it  by  the  other  way. 

Seek  him,  bowever  lost. “Please  your  neigh¬ 
bor  unto  his  good  for  edification.”  Please  him, 
not  merely  yourself,  for  the  purpose  of  “build 
ing  up”  his  life,  not  for  your  own  advantage 
or  merely  to  win  his  favor. 

Has  your  brother  fallen  even  into  grievous 
sin?  Help  him  to  stand  qnd  walk  again. 
Help  him  while  he  is  down,  and  because  he  is 
down.  His  fall  may  be  your  opportunity  to 
serve  and  to  help  Christ’s  work  in  him.  Is  it 
Christ-like  to  tell  others  of  his  fall,  and  thus 
both  increase  the  evil  influence  of  his  sin  and 
make  it  harder  for  him  to  rise?  Jesus  in 
silence  drove  men  away  from  the  sin  of  the 
“woman  who  was  a  sinner,”  and  in  words  of 
forgiveness  and  warning  sent  her  forth  encour¬ 
aged  to  live  a  new  life. 

By  a  look,  in  silence,  be  awakened  Peter  to 
feel  the  shame  and  pain  of  his  great  sin,  then 
met  his  penitence  with  forgiveness  and  sent 
him  forth  to  his  great  life-work.  The  Church 
of  Christ,  his  body,  was  sent  to  seek  the  lost, 
to  continue  in  teaching  and  work  what  Christ 
began.  Not  to  condemn  nor  avoid,  not  to  de¬ 
spair  of  even  the  worst  of  human  lives;  but 
to  find  and  serve  them  in  this  community  or  to 
“ the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world.”  This  is 
the  mission  of  every  Church,  and  of  every  in¬ 
dividual  Christian.  Nothing  short  of  this  can 
be  full  fellowship  with  Christ,  for  that  is  his 
life-work  among  men. 

This  implies  the  activity  of  every  Christian 
grace— forgiveness,  gentleness,  patience,  earn¬ 
est  effort,  diligent  and  continued  service,  and 
above  all,  love.  It  means  pity  for  the  fallen 
and  strong  help.  Behind  calm  faces,  they  may 
be  suffering  pains  of  penitence  which  crush 
the  heart  almost  to  despair.  God  sees  and  pities 
and  loves.  Shall  his  children  do  less?  Take 
bis  point  of  view,  with  his  Spirit  to  direct. 

Do  not  take  sides  with  the  enemies  of  God 
against  the  penitent  soul  If  there  be  no  peni¬ 
tence,  let  it  not  be  because  there  is  no  Christ- 
like  spirit  in  the  world,  especially  in  the 
obnrch,  to  look  and  speak  aniact  the  love  that 
arouses  penitence. 

How  easily,  by  just  censnre,  Jesus  might 
have  sent  the  woman  away  to  further  sin,  and 
by  stern  rebuke  to  Peter  sent  him  to  join  those 
“who  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with 
him!” 

The  world  is  abundantly  supplied  with  critics 
and  judges,  but  is  in  great  need  of  souls  who 
can  forgive  and  love  and  serve. 

“The  greatest  of  these  is  love.” 

“If  any  would  be  great  among  yon,  let  him 
serve.”  P. 


SPLIT  P’S. 

J-  J.  Munro. 

When  the  saintly  Dr.  William  Adams  who  for 
many  years  was  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  in  this  oity,  but  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write  was  President  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  in  the  summer  of  1877. 
he  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  Pan-Pres¬ 
byterian  Council,  held  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland! 
I  was  present  in  the  Seminary  chapel  on 
University  Place,  when  he  told  of  his  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  great  Council  and  especially  of 
meeting  many  distinguished  persons  belonging 
to  the  Presbyterian  family  in  the  Scottish  cap¬ 
ital. 

Dr.  Adams  was  a  most  versatile  and  polished 
speaker  on  all  occasions,  at  such  a  brilliant 
gathering  as  that,  he  must  have  shown  his 
New  England  training  and  mother  wit  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  He  told  us  how  the  assembled  hosts 
of  the  Presbyterian  family  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  brought  home  to  him,  especially 
through  conversation,  that  though  they  were 
all  ready  to  die  for  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion,  they  disagreed  so  radically  on  non-essen¬ 
tials  as  to  make  many  different  species  of  the 
Presbyterian  genus. 

Scotland,  for  example,  furnished  the  Estab¬ 
lished  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Free  Presby¬ 
terians,  the  United  Presbyterians,  Reformed 
Presbyterians,  Associate  Presbyterians,  Cove¬ 
nanter  Presbyterians,  Seceder  Presbyterians, 
Erskine  Presbyterians,  Oameronian  Presbyter¬ 
ians  and  what  not.  Time  indeed  would  fail  to 
name  all  the  other  factions  who  were  present 
on  that  memorable  occasion.  As  Dr.  Adams 
described  the  various  Presbyterian  bodies  who 
were  present  at  the  Council,  he  finally  men¬ 
tioned  them  only  by  their  initial  letters.  He 
went  on  to  say,"!  met  the  E.  P’s.,  the  F.  P’s., 
the  U  IP’s.,  the  R.  P’s  ,the  C  P’s.,  the  S.P’s., 
the  E. P’s.,  the  C. P’s.,  and  last  of  all  the  Split 
P’s.”  The  mention  of  the  Split  ^P’s.  brought 
down  the  house. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Rev.  J.  L  Esilin  of  Smyrna,  Del.,  is 
taking  a  six  weeks’  European  trip. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Fishburn  D.D.  pastor 
of  the  First  Church,  Camden,  N.  J.  is  spending 
his  vacation  at  Asbury  Park. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Stelzle  of  St.  Louis  is 
carrying  on  tent  meetings  in  that  city  with 
large  audiences,  the  services  being  of  a  most 
interesting  and  varied  nature. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Rice,  formerly  pastor 
of  Benton  Harbor  Church,  is  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  visiting  relatives,  recrniting  health, 
and  is  expecting  to  spend  some  months  there 
in  evangelistic  labors. 

The  Rev.  J.  William  Lowden  of  Dingman’s 
Ferry,  Pa.,  has  accepted  a  very  enthusiastic 
and  unanimous  call  to  Pleasant  Grove,  N.  J., 
succeeding  Dr.  Doremus  who  was  called  to 
Philadelphia. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Sex¬ 
ton  and  family  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  the  pnlpit 
of  the  North  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York 
is  being  supplied  for  six  weeks  by  the  Rev.  L. 
B.  Bissell  of  the  Franklin  Avenue  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Rev.  Clinton  W.  Lowrie  is  supplying 
the  First  Church,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  during  the 
vacation  of  the  Rev.  William  M.  Hindman  D.D. 
Mr.  Lowrie  has  spent  a  year  in  European 
travel  and  study  in  Edinburg  and  Oxford,  and 
expects  to  take  up  regular  work.  He  is  a  son 
of  the  Rev.  N.  S.  Lowrie  of  Lincoln,  Neb. 
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MISS  HILL’S  LIBERTY  DOCUMENTS.* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  contribn* 
tions  to  the  study  of  American  history  since 
William  Stnbbs,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  pioneered 
the  new  method  with  his  volnme  of  Select 
Charters,  in  1870,  and  Professor  Hart  launched 
his  scheme  of  American  “History  as  told  by 
contemporaries.”  We  say  of  American  History, 
for  one  of  the  important  services  of  Miss  Hill’s 
mannal  is  that,  though  she  goes  back  for  her 
start  into  the  depths  of  English  history  and 
begins  with  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  she  follows 
the  stream  from  thence  in  one  body  of  rights 
and  liberties  down  into  those  on  which  oar 
social  and  political  order  reposes,  and  shows 
that  they  are  all  one,  and  that  the  same  move¬ 
ment  which  gave  ns  the  rights  and  liberties 
we  enjoy,  looks  back  for  its  origin  and  assur¬ 
ance  to  rights  and  liberties  asserted  a  thonsand 
years  ago  on  English  soil,  and  which  when 
brought  across  the  oceau  built  up  social  and 
political  freedom  here. 

Miss  Hill’s  book  is  not  at  all  a  dry  accumu¬ 
lation  of  state  papers.  From  the  immense  mass 
of  historic  public  documents  she  has  selected 
with  unerring  judgment  twenty-four  which 
carry  the  history  in  them,  and  devised  for  their 
illustration  an  ingenious  method  of  literary 
irrigation  under  which  the  desert  blossoms  as 
the  rose.  The  whole  flood  and  passion  of  con¬ 
temporary  and  recent  opinion,  hot  from  the 
last  pen  or  the  magazine  of  the  day,  is  turned 
on  tnese  stately  documents  to  stir  their  old  life, 
and  revive  their  old  meaning.  Placed  in  their 
vital  connection  with  the  electric  batteries  of 
public  opinion  and  animate  criticism,  these 
basal  documents  resume  their  relation  to  the 
rights  aud  liberties  of  human  society.  It  is 
Ezekiel’s  vision  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  val¬ 
ley  reanimated  by  reconnection  with  the  life 
that  animated  them  at  first ;  a  fine  picture  of 
free  society  perpetually  renewing  itself  by  the 
revitalization  of  the  fundamental  charters  and 
root- principles  of  its  rights  and  liberties.  No 
better  way  of  studying  the  constitutional  his¬ 
tory  of  the  country— no  way,  indeed,  so  good 
as  this,  can  be  devised.  It  exhibits  the  whole 
movement,  in  the  era  of  the  beginning,  in  the 
stages  of  its  development  and  its  present  work¬ 
ing;  the  principles  of  the  matter,  the  historic 
illustration  of  their  working,  and  the  proof  of 
present  reality,  all  in  one  series  of  broad,  birds- 
eye  views  expanded  in  the  successive  chapters 
of  her  work. 

This  is  of  course  a  method  which  owes  much 
to  Dr.  Stubbs  and  Professor  Hart,  though  it  is 
carried  farther  and  includes  new  features.  The 
essential  feature  of  it  is  that  contemporary  and 
subsequent  opinion,  even  down  to  the  present 
times,  is  employed  to  illustrate  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  documents.  This  is  virtually  a  resort  to 
history  itself  for  the  illustration  of  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  history. 

A  three-fold  light  is  thrown  upon  every  topio. 
First  we  have  the  original  charter,  document, 
law,  or  whatever  the  selection  may  be,  with 
the  neatest  little  bit  of  explanatory  comment 
to  bring  before  the  reader  the  facts  of  the  situ¬ 
ation.  Then  for  the  illustration  of  this  docu¬ 
mentary  basis.  Miss  Hill  has  devised  an  ingen¬ 
ious  combination  of  the  two  kinds  of  test  which 
began  a^  onoe  to  apply,  first  that  of  contempo¬ 
raneous  opinion,  and  next  the  test  of  criticism 
applied  in  the  slower  and  never-ending  process 
of  history  or  experience  as  presented  in  the 
annals  of  intelligent  opinion. 

•Liberty  Documente  with  Contemiwrary  Exposition 
and  Critical  Comments.  Drawn  from  varions  writers. 
Selected  and  Paragraphed  by  Mabel  Hill,  State  Normal 
School  Lowell,  Mass.  With  an  Introduction  by  Albert 
Bnsbnell  Hart,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  History  in  Harvard 
University.  Longman  Oreen  and  0o.  (8.00. 


The  last  of  these  points  is  Miss  Hill’s  own 
contribution  to  the  work  and  is  one  that  wil^ 
challenge  admiration  in  proportion  as  it  is  ex¬ 
amined.  Take,  for  example,  such  matter  as 
“Legal  Forms  and  Jury  Trials.”  First  after 
the  very  brief  statement  of  the  situation  we 
have  the  Statute  of  Henry  YI.  in  1429.  Then 
for  Contemporary  Exposition  come  Sir  John  For- 
tescne  in  De  Laudibus  Legum  Anglise  and  Chris¬ 
topher  Saint- German  in  Doctor  and  Student, 
The  best  follows,  under  the  head  of  “Crit¬ 
ical  Comment.  Here  we  find  a  superb 
reflection  of  the  whole  course  of  intelligent 
opinion,  in  a  series  of  extracts  from  Black- 
stone,  Spence,  Forsyth,  Green’s  Short  His¬ 
tory,  Taswell-Lougmead,  Taylor’s  Origin 
and  Growth  of  the  English  Constitution,  and 
almost  fresh  from  the  pres«,  Stevens’s  Sources 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

A  good  proportion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to 
the  illustration  of  the  critical  turning  points 
of  American  constitutional  history.  Of  the 
twenty  four  topics  discussed  and  illustrated, 
fourteen  belong  in  our  own  history,  beginning 
with  Dummer’s  Defence  of  the  New  England 
Charters  in  1721.  This  document,  though  it 
had  no  public  ofiicial  sanction,  states  the  causes 
which  at  that  early  date  were  beginning  to 
operate.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  Stamp 
Act  Controversy,  treated  in  the  next  chapter, 
and  the  Virginia  Bill  of  Rights,  which  follows 
in  the  thirteenth,  these  documents  conduct  ns 
over  the  sea  and  prepare  ns  for  the  beginning 
of  the  new  State  which  breaks  on  ns  in  the 
next  chapter  and  which  has  for  its  basis  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  with  its  splendid 
mass  of  two-fold  illustration,  contemporary 
and  subsequent,  from  Webster,  Storey,  Van 
Holst,  Lecky,  down  to  Fiske  and  Lodge. 

The  topics  selected  in  these  chapters  repre¬ 
sent  the  turning  points  of  our  constitutional 
history.  The  only  regrettable  omissions  are 
those  which  relate  to  interstate  commerce  and 
the  legal  tender  act.  The  great  document  of  the 
Constitution  and  those  on  which  it  rests  are 
here,  with  the  Northwest  Ordinance,  and  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Farewell  Address.  The  series  closes 
with  a  chapter  on  The  Reconstruction  Amend¬ 
ments,  and  another  on  Liberty  in  United  States 
Colonies  and  Dependencies,  which  present  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  annual  messages  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  December  1898  and  1899,  and  for  con¬ 
temporary  opinion  set  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kinley  and  his  Secretary  Long  over  against 
the  critical  comments  of  Richard  Olney  on  the 
Growth  of  our  Foreign  Policy,  while  in  criti¬ 
cal  comment,  we  listen  to  Sumner,  Schurz, 
Hoar,  Professor  Hart,  Senator  Lodge  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Giddings  in  his  Democracy  and  Empire. 

These  illustrative  selections  are  made  with 
great  skill  and  with  a  distinct  preference  for 
extracts  that  have  in  them  the  touch  of  hu¬ 
man  interest  and  life,  contrast,  and  opposite 
opinions.  Two  racy  letters  by  Cromwell,  for 
example  (p  85),  signed  “Thomas  Cromwell, ” 
bring  out  what  Professor  Hart  calls  the  ’  ‘  stal¬ 
wart  conception”  of  the  way  to  manage  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Professor  Hart  also  speaks  of  Bishop 
Barnet’s  humorous  account  of  the  trick  by 
which  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  came  to  be 
adopted  into  the  English  “body  of  liberties” 
(p.  117).  The  breadth,  variety  and  even  con¬ 
trariety  of  illustration  in  these  extracts  gives 
this  book  an  interest  which  would  be  possible 
under  no  other  method. 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament.  Volnme 
VIII.,  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  By  Camden 
M.  Cobern  D.D.  (Eaton  and  Mains  |2.  ) 

This  latest  addition  to  “Whedon’s  Commen¬ 
tary,”  where  it  stands  as  Volnme  VIII.  in  the 
general  series,  is  an  impressive  illustration  of 
the  progress  made  towards  unanimity  in  Old 
Testament  criticism,  of  the  prevalence  of 
scholarly  critical  views,  and  of  the  very  great 
gains  made  in  our  understanding  of  the  Books 


of  Daniel  and  Ezekiel  and  Old  Testament  Pro¬ 
phecy. 

Dr.  Cobern  has  laid  himself  out  in  the  Intro¬ 
ductions  to  both  these  books  and  takes  in  both 
oases  the  position  of  the  unfettered  but  cautious 
scholar,  free  to  accept  whatever  proves  true, 
and  equally  free  in  cases  which  remain  doubt¬ 
ful  to  state  the  case  fairly,  with  a  just  appreci¬ 
ation  of  all  the  indications  and  of  the  direction 
in  which  they  seem  to  point.  His  position  as 
to  the  nature  of  prophecy  and  of  what  consti¬ 
tutes  biblical  inspiration  is  equally  liberal  and 
scholarly.  As  to  Ezekiel,  the  progress  of  re¬ 
cent  discovery  has  so  great^strengthened  and 
lighted  up  the  conservativ^^sition  as  to  have 
had  a  marked  effect  on  the  whole  tone  of  this 
commentary,  and  changed  it  from  a  hesitating 
study  of  the  book  as  the  “abyss  of  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture”  and  “maze  of  divine  secrets,”  to  tbs' 
study  of  “a  masterpiece  which  can  only  bo 
paralleled  by  the  Book  of  Job.” 

The  historical  errors  which  have  been  so  ur¬ 
gently  pressed  against  Ezekiel  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  before.  The  prophet’s  relation  to  the 
Leviticus  Priestly  Law  is  a  yet  unsettled  matter 
of  more  difiBoulty  and  brings  the  author’s  meth¬ 
od  as  a  critic  to  a  closer  test.  This  question, 
whether  Ezekiel  drew  on  an  older  code  of  Le- 
vitical  law  which  was  already  in  existence  be¬ 
fore  his  day,  or  whether  the  codes  as  we  have 
them  were  formed  later,  and  perhaps'more  or 
less  under  the  formative  influence  of  Ezekiel 
himself,  is  a  problem  which  has  not  yet  been 
settled.  The  present  condition  of  the'qnestion 
is  fairly  presented  by  Dr.  Oobern,  but  with  a 
frank  statement  that  for  himself  he  can'see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  old  view  of  the  substanti¬ 
ally  ancient  origin  of -the  Levitical  code.  These 
notes  on  the  Introduction  indicate  the  author’s 
methods  of  work  in  the  commentary  and  the 
critical  position  taken  in  it. 

As  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  his  general  method 
is  the  same,  but  the  critical  situation  has  not 
been  so  fully  cleared  up.  The  undetermined 
condition  of  the  historic  facts  leaves  so  many 
important  questions  unsettled  as  to  impose  on 
the  critic  and  expositor  a  more  cautious  and 
less  positive  attitude.  He  inclines  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  Daniel  was  a  historic  personage, 
though  idealized  in  the  book  as  we  have  it; 
that  the  book  contains  true  prophecy ;  but  that 
it  is  not  in  its  character  a  history  but  an 
Apocalypse.  As  to  its  date  he  inclines  to  the 
later  position  of  Delitzsch  that  Daniel  “as  an 
apocalypse  of  the  Selenoidse  time  has  more 
right  to  canonicity  than  though  it  were  a  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  Achaemenidse  time  which  had  be¬ 
come  estranged  from  its  original  form  by  later 
bands.  ’  ’  According  to  this  view,  Daniel  though 
not  the  author  is  the  hero  of  the  book.  The 
“prophecy  which  Jesus  approved  was  not  writ¬ 
ten  by  some  *  Anonymous  the  Little,  ’  who  tells 
lies  to  encourage  his  countrymen  to  a  life  of 
truth.  ...  It  was  an  inspired  reformulation 
and  adaptation  of  an  older  history  to  new  needs 
by  a  true  prophet  of  Jehovah.”  In  common 
with  the  great  majority  of  recent  evangelical 
scholars.  Dr.  Oobern  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  while  Daniel  in  its  present  form  dates 
from  the  Maccabean  period  and  was  designed 
to  minister  hope  and  encouragement  in  that 
trying  time,  a  larger  or  smaller  part  of  it  dates 
from  about  the  era  of  Oyrus.  The  points  in 
evidence  on  which  this  conclusion  rests  are 
presented  with  admirable  fulness  and  reverent 
pains  to  present  this  view  in  full  harmony 
with  the  most  devout  acceptance  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel  as  part  of  the  inspired  word. 


EooK  Notes 


The  Improvement  of  Towns  and  Cities,  Or  The 

Practical  Basis  of  Oivio  .<S]sthetios,  by  Charles 
Mulford  Robinson.  This  is  a  delightful  book. 
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beautiful  in  itself  and  a  ministry  to  beauty. 
The  author  develops  his  subject  on  a  broad 
basis,  with  accurate  scientific  knowledge  and 
in  a  thoroaghly  practical  spirit.  He  discusses 
the  question  of  site  and  what  natural  aids  and 
advantages  it  carries  with  it;  the  street  plan, 
and  their  development  with  questions  as  to 
paving,  bridges,  lighting,  burial  of  wires  and 
height  of  buildings,  etc.  One  of  the  best 
points  in  the  book  is  the  discussion  of  the  open 
sore  of  the  advertisement  problem,  both  from 
the  aesthetic  and  the  moral  point  of  view.  As  to 
trees  and  parks  the  world  needs  no  argument, 
but  it  does  need  a  vast  amount  of  instruction 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  developing  and  sus¬ 
taining  them.  Trees  are  dying  out  in  many  of 
the  towns  where  they  once  flourished  glori¬ 
ously,  simply  because  the  authorities  do  not 
know  how  to  maintain  them.  The  glorious  old 
“Beecher”  elm.for  example,  in  New  Haven  at 
the  old  Town  Pump  corner,  is  slowly  dying 
simply  because  the  authorities  do  not  know 
enough  to  run  open  pipes  down  into  the  roots 
and  flush  them  with  water.  Thousands  of 
other' trees  equally  useful  are  perishing  because 
no  one  knows' how  to  keep  them  alive  along 
the  paved  street.  Agitation,  instruction,  edu¬ 
cation,  is  the  thing  all  needful,  and  we  can 
assure  our  readers  that  there  is  a  good  three 
hundred  pages  of  it  on  this  Town  Improvement 
question  in  Mr.  Robinson’s  book.  (Putnam’s. 
11.25.) 

We  hope  there  is  something  more  serious  to 
Benjamin  Wood’s  Bugle  Calls,  Educate,  Agitate, 
Act,  than  a  brilliant  advertisement  of  theUnion 
label  on  the  goods  of  the  house  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  books  read  more  like  this  than 
anything  else.  There  is  very  little  education 
in  it,  a  great  deal  of  hysterics  of  the  “Give 
me  liberty  or  give  me  death”  kind,  and  a  great 
deal  of  ‘  agitation”  for  the  Onion  Label  which 
we  understand  the  author’s  firm  have  recently 
decided  to  place  on  all  their  goods.  (Bren- 
tano’s. ) 

.We  envy  those  who  have  not  read  it  the 
pleasure  and  profit  they  may  have  from  The 
Many-Sided  Paul;  A  Study  of  the  Ohstfaoter 
of  the  Great  Apostle  Unfolded  in  the  Acts 
and  the  Pauline  Epistles,  by  George  Francis 
Greene,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Cranford,  N.  J.  It  is  a  study  of  the  life  and 
character  of  the  apostle,  arranged  topically 
with  only  a  general  reference  to  the  chrono¬ 
logical  or  biographic  order,  and  presented  in 
a  delightful  literary  form,  which  recalls  though 
it  does  not  imitate  the  work  of  Dean  Howson. 
The  book  is  another  winged  word  added  to  the 
long  list  on  a  topic  which  will  never  be  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  author’s  sufiBcient  apology  for  a 
new  book  on  the  subject  is  that  it  is  alive. 
(The  Westminster  Press,  Philadelphia.  76 
cents. ) 

Miss  Marianna  C.  Brown  traces  a  wonder¬ 
fully  interesting  history  in  her  recent  volume 
on  Sunday-school  Movements  in  America.  The 
early  colonists  did  not  believe  in  religions  in¬ 
struction  by  lay  teachers.  This  explains  their 
indifference  to  Sunday-schools,  which  Miss 
Brown  seems  unable  to  acoount-for.  They  left 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  young  to  the 
ministers  and  to  their  parents  at  home,  but 
maintained  on  this  basis  a  vigorous  system  of 
family  and  church  teaching  which  met  the 
needs  of  the  times  until  the  great  religions 
break-down  of  the  Revolution  threatened  the 
country  with  the  scourge  of  French  infidelity. 
Miss  Brown  traces  the  history  with  great  in¬ 
terest  from  this  point.  Henry  Olay  Trumbull 
has  done  the  same  with  greater  fullness  in  his 
Yale  Lectures  on  the  Sunday  school  (1888). 
Robert  Raikes  had  started  a  new  work  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  a  new  basis.  Mias  Brown  traces  its 
extension  in  this  country  and  the  gradual  em¬ 
bodiment  of  these  scattered  movements  into 


“The  First  Day  Sunday-school  Society”  in 
1790,  and  in  1820  the  “Sunday-school  Union  in 
the  United  States.  ”  The  story  moves  rapidly 
on  and  brings  us  quickly  to  the  heart  of  the 
work,  the  exposition  of  the  purpose,  motive  and 
characteristics  of  the  Sunday-school  work  as 
it  now  is  in  this  country,  with  its  vast  ap¬ 
pliances,  agencies,  and  organizations  such  as 
the  National  Convention  System,  ihe  Chautau¬ 
qua  Movement,  the  International  Lessons,  the 
Missionary  Movement,  the  Church  and  Sunday- 
school  Work,  the  Bible  Union  Study  and  other 
departments  into  which  the  work  has  expanded. 
(Revell.  11.25  ) 

For  Charlie's  Sake:  and  Other  Lyrics  and 
Ballads,  by  John  Williamson  Palmer.  Most 
of  the  poems  collected  in  this  most  attractive 
volume  are  favorites  with  all  who  love  good 
English  verse.  The  author  was  the  Confeder¬ 
ate  war  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tri* 
bnne  in  the  Civil  War,  and  has  done  editorial 
work  on  the  Standard  and  Century  dictionaries. 
His  Fight  at  San  Jacinto,  The  Maryland  Bat- 
tallion.  Stonewall  Jackson’s  Way,  Oranje  Boven 
and  For  Charlie’s  Sake  are  pieces  of  original 
workmanship,  which  have  given  him  a  perma¬ 
nent  place  among  our  minor  poets.  For  perfec¬ 
tion  of  lyric  workmanship  nothing  in  the  col¬ 
lection  will  compare  with  the  arch  beauty  of 
The  Three  Graces : 

“  Tell  me,  little  trembling  rose. 

Thou  whose  sweet  ( oy  crimson  glows 
Where  Her  lilies,  chaste  and  pale. 

Mutely  tell  their  pensive  tale,— 

WTiat  your  name  and  whence  you^came? 

Whence  your  rapture,  or  your  shame?  ” 

( Funk  and  Wagnalls. ) 

Paul  0}  Tarsus,  by  Robert  Bird.  Readers 
who  know  Mr.  Bird’s  Jesus,  the  Carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  will  understand  the  point  and  method 
of  this  new  Life  of  St  Paul,  and  by  what  lite¬ 
rary  art  he  has  undertaken  to  make  it  a  book 
attractive  to  children,  or  as  perhaps  we  should 
say,  to  give  a  portraiture  of  the  great  apostle 
which  would  attract  them.  He  has  done  this  by 
resolving  the  long  history  into  a  series  of  brief, 
bright  and  telling  biographic  stories  which 
take  the  young  reader  along  one  step  at  a  time 
through  a  series  of  brilliant  episodes  and  inci¬ 
dents  ingeniously  woven  together  into  the 
Life  of  Paul.  The  only  serious  trouble 
with  this  method  is  that  it  breaks  op  the 
one  continuous  story  into  512  bits.  Any  one  by 
itself  is  bright,  interesting  and  to  the  point, 
but  in  the  attempt  to  construct  a  whole  of 
them  they  become  confusing.  This  drawback 
may  be  overcome  to  some  extent  by  judicious 
selection  and  grouping.  (Scribner’s.  |2. ) 

The  Reformation  Dawn,  by  F,  V.  N.  Painter 
D. D.,is  published  by  the  Lutheran  Publication 
Society,  as  a  brief,  accurate  and  truthfnr  popu¬ 
lar  account  of  the  Reformation,  written  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  counteracting  the  Ro¬ 
manizing  versions  of  this  great  movement  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  minimizing  versions  of 
it  which  have  had  their  root  in  secularism  and 
indifference.  It  is  refreshing  in  this  day  of 
mild  manners  to  read  the  author’s  blunt  in¬ 
dictment  of  Rome,  in  terms  which  make  the 
Reformation  and  the  sufferings  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Reformers  intelligible,  as  for  example, 
such  a  passage  as  this  from  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  Bull  Unam  Sanctum,  in  1302:  “We  de¬ 
clare,  announce  and  define  that  it  is  altogether 
necessary  to  salvation  for  every  human  creature 
to  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Pontiff.”  (40 
cents. ) 

John  the  Baptist,  by  F.  B.  Meyer  B.  A.  Like 
all  the  publications  of  this  author,  this  volume 
is  animated  and  controlled  by  a  practical  pur¬ 
pose.  It  brings  out  the  spiritual  point  and 
content  of  John’s  ministry  in  direct,  simple 
terms,  which  command  the  reader’s  interest 
and  hold  his  attention.  As  a  popular  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  prophet  who  formed  the  link  be¬ 


tween  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  and  the 
foremnneg  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  the 
book  is  to  be  commended.  (Revell.  |1. ) 

The  Training  of  Rachel  Haller,  by  L.  M.  N. 
Rachel  Haller  as  portrayed  in  this  interesting 
story  needed  a  great  deal  of  training,  and  she 
got  it.  By  what  methods  and  in  what  schools, 
we  leave  our  young  readers  to  discover  for 
themselves.  There  is  a  complicated  plot  to  un¬ 
tangle,  pleasant  people  to  meet  and  in  the  end 
an  agreeable  solution  of  all  the  problems  await¬ 
ing  them.  ( American  Baptist  Publication  So¬ 
ciety.  $1.50.) 

Gwynette  of  Thornhaugh ,\>y  Frederic  W.  Hayes. 
The  author  of  A  Kent  Squire  has  in  this  book 
continued  the  history  of  many  of  the  characters 
portrayed  in  his  previous  story.  This  adds  one 
more  to  the  long  list  of  historical  novels.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  times  just  following  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  regency  of  the 
Due  d’Orleans.  The  plot  is  a  complicated  one, 
an  immense  number  of  characters  appear  upon 
the  stage  which  shifts  from  France  to  England 
and  back  again.  The  interest  is  well  sustained, 
although  some  of  the  characters  are  loathsome 
and  murders  abound.  We  donbt,  however,  if 
so  demoralizing  a  picture  as  that  of  the  Messe 
Noire  should  find  its  way  into  a  book  intended 
for  “eari  polite.”  Is  the  public  so  debased 
by  much  recent  literature  that  nothing  will  of¬ 
fend  it?  (Lnpton  Publishing  Company.  $1.50.) 


Literary  Notes 


The  August  Century  is  the  mid-summer  num¬ 
ber  for  the  current  year. 

The  striking  feature  of  The  Critic  for  August 
is  a  notice  of  John  Fiske,  the  historian,  by 
George  L.  Beer. 

McClure's  for  August  has  a  new  Canadian 
story  by  Dr.  Henry  van  Dyke,  in  which  he 
lays  bare  the  heart  of  a  Canadian  guide  who 
has  an  experience  with  a  “smooth  prospector 
of  unclaimed  estates  in  France.  ”  It  is  a  story 
of  action — a  love  story  and  one  that  ends  well. 

The  same  number  has  a  diagram  showing 
man’s  ancestral  tree,  with  the  twenty-five 
stages  of  his  evolution  from  atom,  fish,  rep¬ 
tile  and  monkey  into  man.  It  is  fine  to  be 
cocksure  of  the  Riddles  and  Secrets  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse. 

The  August  St.  Nicholas  opens  with  one  of 
Cleveland  Moffatt’s  Danger  and  Daring  series. 
His  theme  for  the  month  is  the  taming  of  wild 
beasts  by  men  and  women,  illustrated  by  text 
and  pictures  that  will  hold  attention,  in  which 
comedy  and  humor  take  their  turn  as  well  as 
danger.  Mr.  J.  C.  C.  Patterson  publishes 
what  he  calls  a  Rhymenate,  which  is  a  verita¬ 
ble  curiosity.  The  rhyming  words  of  the 
twenty-six  lines  begin  with  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  order  from  A  to  Z. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  so  competent  a  critic 
as  Andrew  H.  Green  pronounces  Ulmann’s 
Landmark  History  of  New  York  the  most  ac¬ 
curate  he  has  seen. 

Mr.  D.  Sidney  Appleton,  Second  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  of  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  has  gone 
to  London  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  Lopdon 
branch  which  has  been  in  existence  nearly 
seventy  years.  His  position  there  will  give 
him  unusual  opportunities  for  negotiating  with 
foreign  authors  on  the  one  hand  and  for  intro¬ 
ducing  the  works  of  American  authors  on  the 
other. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  have  secured  the 
manuscript  journals  of  Hugh  Graine,  author 
of  The  New  England  Primer,  kept  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  afterwards.  He  died 
in  New  York  and  was  buried  in  Trinity  Church¬ 
yard.  Paul  Ford  has  made  a  special  study  of 
the  period  and  the  journal  and  edits  a  superb 
edition  for  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  of  this 
prolific  New  York  printer  of  his  day. 

The  largely  autobiographical  account  of  his 
life  and  times  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Hunt, 
now  just  published,  though  he  died  at  his 
home  in  Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  in  1876,  is  a  highly 
readable  and  instructive  volume  of  four  hun¬ 
dred  pages,  edited  by  his  daughter.  Father 
Hunt  was  a  man  of  power,  who  stood  strong 
and  four  square  to  every  wind  that  blew  in  his 
day. 
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The  Sanday-Bohool  Times  is  so  nsefal  a 
paper,  and  its  oironlation  is  so  large,  that  we 
earnestly  deprecate  and  dissent  from  such  an 
ntteranoe  as  the  following;  all  the  more,  be- 
oanse  it  appears  in  that  department  of  answers 
to  correspondents,  where  the  editorial  word 
carries  most  weight: 

The  family  was  originally  formed  for  the 
training  of  the  young.  It  was  a  complete, 
pitiable  failure — such  a  failure  that  God  wiped 
out  the  race  from  being,  except  a  single  family 
to  bridge  over  the  destruction  of  the  race. 
Afterwards  God  began  anew  with  Abraham. 
Abraham  was  a  teacher  before  he  was  a  parent. 
The  Sunday-school,  in  its  essential  equivalent, 
began  with  Abraham.  From  that  day  to  this 
the  religious  school  has  been  the  hope  of  the 
race.  In  later  centuries  the  modern  Sunday- 
school  has  done  more  for  the  race  than  the 
family  at  its  best  estate,  than  the  secular 
school  in  its  best  condition,  and  than  all  good 
social  influences  put  together.  The  world  and 
the  human  race  depend,  under  God,  on  the 
Sunday-school.  They  have  thus  depended  in 
later  generations,  and  God  is  to  be  praised  for 
the  fact.  Every  other  experiment  in  the  pass¬ 
ing  ages  has  emphasized  the  failure  of  other 
agencies. 

That  God  has  abandoned  the  family  '  as  his 
method  of  training  the  young  is  a  teaching 
from  which  in  the  name  of  every  child  in 
Ohristendom  and  in  heathendom,  too,  we  em¬ 
phatically  protest.  That  the  Sunday-school  is 
a  nsefnl  institution  no  one  denies;  that  it 
ought  to  be  incomparably  more  nsefnl  than  it 
is,  most  thoughtful  persons  are  sorrowfully 
admitting.  That  even  in  an  ideal  perfection 
it  can  ever  replace  the  family  is  so  far  from 
the  truth,  that  wherever  parents  live  up  to 
their  dnty,  in  that  family  the  Sunday-school 
is  useful  on  its  social  side  only— as  illnstra- 
tion  and  experience  of  the  solidarity  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Ohnrch,  old  and  young. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto  has 
from  the  first  been  sympathetically  interested 
in  the  Tent  Evangelist  work  at  the  Buffalo  Ex¬ 
position.  It  devotes  nearly  a  page  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  beginning  thus: 

We  have  frequently  referred  to  the  work  car¬ 
ried  on  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo  in  the  Tent  Evangelist.  An  appeal, 
which  has  the  endorsement  of  the  leading 
Christian  workers  in  the  United  States,  has 
been  issued,  asking  assistance  in  carrying  on 
this  great  work.  An  opportunity  such  as 
comes  but  once  in  a  lifetime  is  given  by  the 
gathering  of  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
To  improve  it  the  New  York  Evangelist  be¬ 
came  responsible  for  the  necessary  funds,  trust¬ 
ing  to  the  support  of  the  Christian  people  of 
America,  as  the  work  proceeded.  We  give  the 
following  extracts  from  the  appeal  descriptive 
of  the  work. 

Then  follows  a  long  series  of  extracts  from 
our  appeal  for  funds  with  the  conclusion: 

Will  each  Christian  reader  take  this  appeal 
to  heart,  and  contribute  something,  however 
small,  for  a  share  in  the  enterprise?  The  re¬ 
sults  arising  from  it  may  be  immeasurable  in 
their  influence.  The  opportunity  comes  now, 
and  passes  forever.  It  will  wver  recur  to  any 
reader  of  these  lines.  The  occasion  seems 
weighty  with  privilege  and  responsibility ;  and 
the  promise  stands  firm,  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  shall  not  return  unto  him  void. 

With  regard  to  the  much  vexed  question  as 
to  the  responsibilities  of  missionaries  concern¬ 
ing  the  troubles  in  China,  The  Commercial 
Advertiser  has  a  final  word  to  say : 

Sir  Robert  Hart’s  defense  of  the  missionaries, 
reported  from  Pekin  this  morning,  ought  to  be 
the  final  word  in  a  controversy  which  settled 
little  and  could  not  do  more  in  the  absence  of 
the  most  authoritative  person  whose  testimony 
could  be  procured.  Sir  Robert  generally  com¬ 
mends  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  during 
the  siege,  and  approves  the  action  of  the  Rev. 


Dr.  Ament,  whose  oonrse  during  that  trying 
time  seemed  to  call  forth  much  heated  con¬ 
demnation  from  ill-informed  oritioe.  Nor  can 
Sir  Robert  be  accused  of  partiality.  More  ex¬ 
perienced  in  Chinese  affairs  than  any  other 
European,  his  just  character  is  a  guaranty  that 
the  conduct  of  the  missionaries  would  be 
judged  according  to  the  only  standard  that 
can  be  applied  in  circumstances  of  snch  diffi¬ 
culty,  where  routine  and  precedent  were  broken 
np  by  the  fanaticism  of  the  Boxers.  That  he 
was  not  unduly  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  is  proved  by  the  advice  he  now  gives 
them,  but  which  really  applies  only  to  those 
oases  in  which  more  enlightened  methods  had 
not  been  adopted  at  some  of  the  missionary 
stations.  To  conduct  their  missions  in  closest 
possible  conformty  to  Chinese  customs  has  long 
been  the  practice  at  many  points  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  full  acceptance  of  that  course  m^y 
now  be  expected. 

The  Interior  indulges  in  a  little  warm  weather 
fun  apropos  of  the  mid-summer  harvest.  The 
ancients  had  only  barley.  Then  came  wheat 
and  afterwards  oats  and  rye — the  origins  of  all 
unknown : 

These  four  cereals  now  put  a  golden  band 
around  the  world  and  hold  its  civilizations 
from  falling  to  staves.  The  fifth  great  cereal, 
Indian  corn,  came  in  last,  from  an  origin 
equally  unknown.  Least  of  them  all  is  it  ca¬ 
pable  of  existing  wild.  It  is  the  noblest  of  the 
grasses,  the  king  of  the  cereals;  in  dignity, 
opulence  and  sweetness  rising  above  them  all. 

There  is  no  cereal  flavor  that  compares  with 
it.  when  taken  in  its  plump  white  and  juicy 
prime.  As  an  artistic  production  no  other 
bears  comparison  with  U.  No  weaver  of  silk 
has  ever  drawn  snch  threads,  nor  is  any  treas¬ 
ure  more  skillfully  protected.  When  the  grains 
of  the  green  corn  were  filled  with  milk,  the 
American  Indians  in  all  their  tribes  celebrated 
the  event  in  joyful  festivals.  This  cereal  gave 
rise  to  all  the  pre-Oolumbian  American  civil¬ 
izations. 

There  are  two  allies  of  the  cereals,  the  potato 
and  rice,  bath  now  found  growing  wild,  both 
holding  equal  rank  with  the  best  of  the  cereals 
'in  importance  to  mankind.  As  an  occnpant 
of  marshy  lands,  nnfit  for  other  food  plants, 
rice  is  an  example  of  the  economies  of  nature. 
Each  of  them  contains  all  of  the  constituents 
necessary  to  nutrition,  and  each  has  alone  sus¬ 
tained  dense  populations — the  potato  especially 
vindicating  itself  in  the  production  of  the 
Irish.  The  potato-fed  man  is  superior  to  the 
rice-fed  man.  It  alone  has  manifested  the 
peculiarity  of  evolving  a  distinct  type  of  char¬ 
acter.  Wherever  the  potato  flourishes  there  is 
wit,  fight  and  herds  of  “  bulls.  ”  We  should 
not  have  said  “alone,”  forgetting  the  bean, 
which  stands  at  the  top  for  nutritive  condensa¬ 
tion.  The  bean  also  produces  a  type  of  charac¬ 
ter,  as  marked  as  that  produced  by  the  potato. 
The  bean  is  famous  as  an  inspiration  to  elo¬ 
quence,  shrewdness  and  cranky  moral  reform. 
People  of  the  corn-fed  West  and  South  have 
wondered  much  what  ailed  New  England  in 
the  matter  of  the  Philippines.  The  bean 
theory  explains  it  satisfactorily. 

While  the  ringing  rattle  of  the  reapers  is 
heard  the  world  around,  nature  is  busily  en 
gaged  in  maturing  allies  and  luxuries  for  a 
running  harvest  the  summer  through.  She 
begins  with  a  prelude  on  the  key-note  of  the 
strawberry,  and  with  flying  jnice-stained  fin¬ 
gers  runs  the  octave,  the  pumpkin  and  the 
squash  occupying  the  lower  bars,  while  the 
higher  bars  she  occupies  as  trellises  for  mouth 
watering  grapes  and  apples. 

It  is  not  so  much  wonder  that  those  old  fel¬ 
lows  in  Biblical  and  Homeric  times  took  so 
largely  to  the  consolations  of  religion.  They 
had  two  cereals,  barley  and  wheat— for  a  long 
time  barley  alone.  They  also  had  figs  and 
grapes,  and  as  a  rare  luxury,  highly-prized 
honey.  Of  sugar,  upon  which  we  can  not 
afford  to  waste  arithmetic  by  reckoning  it  in 
pounds,  and  therefore  count  it  by  tons,  they 
knew  nothing.  Abraham  sat  under  bis  own 
vine  and  fig  tree,  but  did  Isaac,  the  youth,  ever 
approach  the  patriarch  as  be  sat  in  silent 
thought,  with  a  small  cedar  box,  its  lid  thrown 
back  and  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  and  say : 
“Here,  my  father,  have  one”?  Did  Sarah's 
dusky  Persian  maid  ever  approach  her  mistress 
in  the  cool  of  the  day  with  a  tray  of  dainty 
porcelain  redolent  of  the  Himalayan  leaf  and  a 
Uneeda  biscuit?  Nay  verily!  Nay  verily! 

The  Watchman  regards  the  present  as  an  op¬ 
portune  time  to  meditate  the  matter  of  a  more 


adequate  liberality  in  carrying  forward  the 
great  work  of  the  Ohnrch.  Bnperfloial  methods 
will  not  avail : 

During  the  last  four  or  five  year  much  bM 
been  said  in  our  own  denomination  about  the 
necessity  of  cnltivating  more  generous  giving 
to  Christian  causes.  Thoughtful  men 
seen  that  the  “money  power  of  the  church,” 
to  use  Horace  Bushnell’s  phrase,  must  be  thor¬ 
oughly  Christianized,  if  the  opportunities  for 
the  advance  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  are  to  be 
utilized  to  the  full.  There  is  not  a  missionary 
society  or  hardly  a  church  in  the  United  States 
that  is  not  struggling  to-day  with  some  phase 
of  this  problem.  Various  incentives  have  been 
applied  to  encourage  a  large  liberality.  The 
needs  of  various  interests  have  been  presented 
in  many  ways  with  great  fulness  and  power. 
Enormously  rich  men  have  made  large  offers 
on  conditions  that  certain  sums  be  ccntributed 
by  others.  At  our  Springfield  Anniversaries  it 
was  voted  to  engage  a  secretary  whose  chief 
business  it  will  be  to  promote  the  beneficence 
of  the  churches.  Now  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  these  different  plans ;  but  is  it  not  true 
that  the  failure  in  generous  giving,  which  is 
so  widely  deplored,  may  be  largely  traced  to  a 
weakening  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  the  central 
Christian  force?  Certainly  it  can  be  said  that 
if  our  churches  should  experience  a  thorough 
revival  of  religion  there  would  be  no  more  need 
to  establish  a  secretaryship  to  war  against  cov¬ 
etousness  than  to  establish  a  secretaryship  to 
contend  against  any  other  conspicuous  vice. 

Some  one  may  say  that  this  is  an  exceedingly 
inopportune  time  for  snch  reflections.  Churches 
are  now  slowing  down  their  work  for  the 
year.  Pastors  and  leading  members  are  about 
to  take  their  vacations.  This  is  no  time  to 
call  attention  to  the  need  of  a  revival  of  relig¬ 
ion.  We  do  not  agree  with  that  opinion.  The 
bane  of  much  of  our  church  work  has  been 
that  it  has  been  too  extemporaneous  and  oppor¬ 
tunist.  This  is  just  the  time  for  the  members 
of  our  churches  to  have  their  attention  called 
to  these  central  Christian  facts.  Let  them  re¬ 
flect  on  them  in  their  summer  leisure.  Let 
them  make  them  the  subject  of  conversation 
and  prayer  from  the  point  of  view  afforded  by 
the  new  perspective  of  summer  rest. 

Again  it  may  be  said  that  this  line  of  reflec¬ 
tion  contemplates  a  purely  ideal  state  of  things. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  if  the  present 
state  of  things  may  not  be  due  in  large  part  to 
the  dominancy  of  so  called  practical  methods 
in  religions  life  and  service.  You  cannot  put 
contributions  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  the  same  plane  as  the  grocery  or  coal  bills. 
There  are  phases  of  the  commercial  spirit 
which  are  utterly  out  of  place  in  the  house  of 
God.  When  the  Apostle  would  take  a  contri¬ 
bution  from  the  Corinthian  Christians  he  dwelt 
especially  upon  the  “unspeakable  gift  of  God,” 
to  which  the  best  offering  could  only  be  a  faint 
response.  Was  he  a  hopeless  idealist? 

The  Southern  Presbyterian  is  very  decided  in 
its  preference  for  the  individual  method  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  wine  at  the  communion  service: 

It  Is  easy  to  permit  prejudice  to  lead  us  when 
we  are  uninformed,  but  any  one  who  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  communion  without  fear  of  bacteria, 
and  with  the  consciousness  that  communion 
did  not  mean  distribution  of  disease,  will  take 
little  interest  in  the  argumentts  of  those  who 
oppose  a  manifestly  great  improvement. 

The  wine  is  drawn  from  a  common  recepta¬ 
cle.  The  individuality  of  the  new  communion 
service  consists  merely  in  having  small  cups  or 
glasses  for  individual  use.  The  wine  is  dis¬ 
tributed  in  pure  chalices  from  which  the  cups 
are  taken  by  the  commnnlcant. 

The  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  service 
are  first,  immunity  from  contagions  disease; 
second,  consciousness  of  cleanliness  in  partak¬ 
ing  of  the  wine ;  third  time  in  which  the  cup  may 
be  retained  before  partaking  until  the  full  con¬ 
ception  of  its  meaning  is  present  before  the  mind 

The  hurry  of  passing  the  cup  from  band  to 
hand  vitiates  the  proper  reception  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment  almost  as  much  as  the  universal  cup  en¬ 
dangers  the  health  of  the  body 

Zion’s  Herald  thus  describes  the  welcome 
accorded  the  rain  in  Witohita,  Kan. : 

It  came  in  torrents  and  all  the  residents 
turned  out  to  welcome  it.  Bareheaded  men, 
barefooted  children,  singing,  shonting  and  re¬ 
joicing,  marched  through  the  swimming 
streets,  headed  by  a  brass  band.  Bells  rang 
and  whistles  blew.  The  immense  parade 
finally  brought  up  at  the  procathedral,  where 
a  thank-offering  service  was  extemporized. 
The  jollification  extended  far  into  the  night. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY  AUGUST  11.  1901 

GOD’S  PROMISE  TO  ABRAM. 

The  Composition  of  Chapters  xii-xxv. 

In  onr  lesson  on  the  Flood  we  saw  that  the 
book  of  Genesis  was  largely  made  by  weaving 
together  more  than  one  aooonnt  of  the  same 
event  in  snch  a  way  as  to  give  a  foller  piotnre 
of  the  event  than  any  one  account  oonld  do. 
We  saw  that  to  separate  these  acoonnts  was  to 
throw  light  upon  several  perplexing  passages 
which,  needing  to  be  “explained  away”  or 
“reconciled”  so  long  as  we  supposed  the  ac¬ 
count  to  have  been  written  by  one  hand,  appear, 
now  that  we  see  they  were  by  two  writers,  to 
complete  and  round  out  the  narrative  the 
more  fully. 

The  story  of  Abraham  has  also  its  perplexi¬ 
ties  so  long  as  we  hold  that  it  was  written  by 
one  hand.  For  example  in  onr  lesson  to-day, 
Abram  is  bidden  to  look  at  the  stars  (vs.  6), 
whereas  in  verse  12  the  sun  has  not  yet  set. 
And  there  is  no  indication  at  all  that  the  events 
of  vss.  7-12  occurred  on  a  different  day  from 
those  of  1-6,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Let  us 
see  what  light  we  can  gain  upon  this  and  other 
perplexities  by  separating  the  story  of  Abram 
into  what  appear  to  be  its  original  parts. 

Let  ns  begin  with  chapter  xi.  27  and  read  as 
follows:  verses  27,  31,  32,  xii.  4b  (beginning 
“and  Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old”) 
6;  xiii.  6,  lib,  12a;  and  we  find  that  we  have 
a  very  brief  but  perfectly  continuous  and  com¬ 
plete  account  of  Abram’s  life  from  bis  birth 
until  the  time  of  to  day’s  lesson.  To  this  nar¬ 
rative  belongs  xvi.  la  (to  “children)  3,  15,  16; 
the  entire  chapter  xvii.,  also  xix.  29,  xxi.  lb, 
2b-5,  chapter  xxiii.  and  xxv.  7 -11a.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  what  on  a  superficial  view  looks 
like  a  mere  piece  of  patchwork,  should  form 
a  continuous  story,  as  we  see  that  it  does,  on 
any  theory  except  that  it  u  a  continuous  story, 
with  which  another  story  or  perhaps  other 
stories  have  been  interwoven. 

We  have  seen  that  the  two  accounts  of  the 
creation  and  the  two  accounts  of  the  flood  had 
certain  very  characteristic  features.  One  of 
each  of  these  was  evidently  written  with  a 
purpose  which,  from'other  parts  of  the  Bible 
and  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  we  have  learned  to  call  “pro¬ 
phetic,”  that  is,  having  a  moral  and  religions 
end  in  view,  to  teach  moral  or  spiritual  truth. 
The  other  accounts  both  of  the  creation  and 
the  flood  agree  strongly  with  one  another  in 
certain  particulars,  more  marked  in  the  He¬ 
brew  than  in  our  English  Bible,  but  sufifi- 
ciently  evident  in  the  latter;  that  is,  a  cer¬ 
tain  precision  of  structure,  repetition  in  the 
form  of  expression,  a  carefulness  to  mark 
time  by  dates,  aud  especially  an  evident  pnr- 
pose'to  trace  the  beginning  of  ordinances  or  re¬ 
ligions  observances.  From  the  latter  obarao- 
teristio,  chiefly,  we  have  learned  to  call  this 
writer  the  priestly  writer.  Now  when  we  ask 
to  which  of  the  two  writers  we  owe  the  ao¬ 
oonnt  that  we  have  just  read,  we  find  the  an¬ 
swer  without  difificnlty:  it  is  the  priestly 
writer  who  begins  his  pararaphs  with  the$e  are 
the  generatiotu  (xi.  27  compare  Gen.  ii.  4s,  vi. 
9,  etc. ),  who  is  precise  abont  dates  (xi.  32, 
xii.  4b,  xvi.  16,  xvii.  1,  compare i.  6,  8,  eto.,ii. 
2,  vii.  6,  11,  viii.  4,  5),  who  tells  of  the  insti- 
tntion  of  the  Sabbath  (ii.  8)  and  of  marriage 
(ii.  24),  of  the  covenant  with  Noah  sealed  by 
the  sign  of  the  rainbow  (iz.  9-17),  and  of  the 
covenant  with  Abraham  (xvii.  1-8)  sealed  by 
the  rite  of  oironmoision  (vss.  9-14). 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  remainder  of 
the  ftory  of  Abraham,  we  find  one  thing  that 


at  first  puzzles  ns.  We  have  hitherto  seen  that 
a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
writers  was  found  in  their  use  of  the  divine 
names,  one  (the  priestly)  writer  using  the 
word  Elohim  (God),  the  other  (the  prophetic) 
the  word  Jahweh  or  Jehovah  (Lord).  It  was 
this  distinction  which  first,  a  long  time  ago, 
gave  the  clue  to  Bible  students  by  which  they 
discovered  the  method  by  which  the  Book  of 
Genesis  was  composed.  As  far  as  to  the  story 
of  Abraham  this  test  harmonized  well  with  all 
the  others;  but  in  these  chapters  (xi.  27-zxv. 
10)  we  find  the  name  Qod  in  passages  which 
were  evidently  not  by  the  priestly  writer,  and 
which  are  as  truly  prophetic  as  the  passages 
containing  the  name  Lord.  For  example, 
chapters  xx. ,  xxi. ,  xxii.  are  evidently  prophetic 
in  spirit,  and  the  style  is  the  same  flowing 
narrative  style  that  we  have  found  in  earlier 
prophetic  narratives. 

The  story  of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  which  is 
not  included  in  the  lessons  of  this  series,  lends 
help  to  the  understanding  of  this  question.  If 
we  have  ever  thought  as  carefully  about  this 
story  as  abont  the  narrative  of  the  flood,  we 
have  been  a  little  puzzled  in  this  case,  as  in 
that,  with  certain  things  which  appear  to  need 
to  be  “reconciled.”  In  xvi.  10  12  we  learn 
that  Hagar  received  the  prophecy  of  her  son’s 
future  career  before  be  was  born ;  in  xxi.  18  it 
comes  to  her  several  years  after  his  birth.  It 
is  true  that  the  prophecy  might  have  been 
twice  repeated,  but  in  that  case  it  would  be 
natural  to  expect  that  if  either  utterance  were 
fuller  and  more  encouraging  than  the  other,  it 
would  be  the  second  one;  which  is  not  the 
case. 

Again,  in  the  twenty- first  chapter  Ishmael 
is  represented  as  a  young  child.  Sarah  is  fret¬ 
ted  by  seeing  him  playing  (verse  9,  not  mocking, 
see  Revised  Version,  margin),  and  he  is  so 
small  that  his  mother  carries  him  on  her 
shoulder  (xxi.  14,  which  should  read  as  in  the 
Septuagint,  and  he  put  the  child  on  her  shoulder 
and  sent  her  away),  as  is  evident  from  verse  15. 
But  from  the  priestly  story  it  appears  that 
Ishmael  is  at  least  fifteen  years  old  at  this 
time  (xvi.  16,  xxi.  5,  8),  and  though  other 
parts  of  the  prophetic  account  do  not  say  so, 
they  say  nothing  to  contradict  it. 

Other  points  of  difference  are  found.  Thus 
in  xxi.  6  Isaac’s  name.  Laughter,  is  given  to 
him  because  of  the  laughter  of  Sarah;  but  in 
xvii.  19  the  name  is  evidently  given  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Abraham’s  laughter,  verse  17.  These 
and  other  particulars  have  set  people  to  study¬ 
ing  these  chapters  more  carefully,  and  although 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  find  the  precise  lines  of 
distinction,  because  both  writers  are  inspired 
with  the  same  prophetic  purpose,  yet  it  be¬ 
comes  very  clear  that  in  this  story  of  Abraham 
there  are  two  different  acoonnts  besides  that 
of  the  priestly  writer.  The  one  who  uses  the 
name  Lord  (Jahweh)  is  called  the  Jahwistio 
writer,  the  one  who  uses  the  name  Ood 
(Elohim)  the  Elohistio.  It  is  from  the  former 
that  we  have  the  story  of  Hagar  which  is  given 
in  xvi.  4-14,  from  the  latter  that  in  xxi.  9  21. 
In  some  oases,  as  in  the  chapter  (xv. )  from 
which  we  have  onr  lesson  to-day,  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  names  is  not  so  well  pre¬ 
served.  It  would  appear  that  the  compiler 
who  wove  these  two  accounts  together  was  not 
concerned  to  leave  any  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  two  authors,  but  rather  sought  in  some 
cases,  by  combining  the 'two  names  (zv.  2,8, 
etc. ),  to  bring  them  into  closer  unity. 

One  chapter  ( xiv. )  remains  by  itself  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  none  of  these  three  writers,  and  this 
chapter  is  ezoeedingly  interesting  as  being  ap¬ 
parently  a  copy  of  a  very  ancient  record.  When 


the  compiler  incorporated  it  with  the  other 
accounts  to  complete  the  story  of  Abraham,  it 
was  already  so  antique  that  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  words  was  lost  to  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  as  the  meaning  of  some  words  in  Ohancer 
is  lost  to  the  general  reader  now,  and  the  com¬ 
piled  or  editor  found  himself  obliged  to  add 
translation  or  explanation.  People  had  forgot¬ 
ten  that  Zoar  had  ever  gone  by  the  name  of 
Btla,  xiv.  2;  that  the  salt  sea  (the  Dead  Sea) 
had  ever  been  called  the  vale  of  Siddim  (vs.  4) ; 
that  Kadesh  had  once  been  called  Enmishpat 
(vs.  7),  or  the  King's  Vale,  the  valley  of  Shaveh, 
The  chapter  is  exceedingly  valuable  and  inter¬ 
esting  as  being  closely  related  to  the  ancient 
Assyrian  inscriptions  which  of  late  have  been 
deciphered  and  translated.  Who  wrote  it  is  a 
question  which  we  have  not  time  now  to  ask, 
but  in  a  later  lesson  we  shall  return  to  it. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xv.  1-18. 

Golden  Text.— Fear  not  Abram,  I  am  thy 
shield  and  thy  reward  shall  be  exceeding  great 
(margin). — Gen.  xv.  1. 

More  than  once  in  Abram’s  life  had  God 
manifested  himself  to  him.  Now  again,  after 
the  victory  narrated  in  chapter  xiv.,  in  which 
the  patriarch  had  shown  himself  to  be  brave-, 
nnselfish,  magnanimous  and  devout,  he 
receives  a  roord  from  Jehovah,  as  stated  In  onr 
Golden  Text.  It  is  the  first  of  the  many  fear 
nots  of  the  Bible,  and  it  is  striking  that  it 
should  come  to  a  man  whose  whole  career  and 
especially  his  last  exploit  had  shown  him  to 
be  peculiarly  brave.  But  what  an  insight  into 
human  nature  this  proves!  It  is  always  in  our 
strong  points  that  weakness  attacks  us,  and 
Abram,  victorious  once,  well  knew  and  may 
greatly  have  feared  that  the  Eastern  enemy 
might  have  to  be  reckoned  with  again. 

It  was  the  promise  of  reward  that  evoked 
from  Abram  the  bitter  cry  of  the  childless  man. 
What  worth  has  an  exceeding  great  reward  to 
him  who  must  soon  depart  childless  and  leave 
it  to  strangers?  Lot  was  no  longer  his  heir ;  if 
Abram'  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  rescue  of  his 
kinsman  would  renew  the  old  relation  of  affec¬ 
tion  between  them,  that  hope  was  now  dead. 

To  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed,  and  lo  the  son 
of  my  house — a  mere  retainer  beloved  and 
trusted  indeed,  but  not  the  son  of  his  body— it 
my  heir. 

Again  the  word  of  the  Lord  comes  to  him,  and 
once  again,  as  when  Lot  had  parted  from  him, 
Abram  is  bidden  to  lift  up  his  eyes  (xiii.  14). 
But  this  time  (xv.  5)  he  is  to  raise  them  higher 
than  to  the  land  in  all  its  length  and  breadth, 
even  to  the  high  heaven  and  the  stars  that 
glow  and  palpitate  in  the  deep  Eastern  skies. 
Many  a  time  in  his  far  Chaldsean  home  the 
stars  had  been  the  object  of  his  gaze,  as  astrol¬ 
ogers  and  soothsayers  had  sought  from  them  to 
learn  not  only  the  secrets  of  the  future,  but 
those  of  the  past- to  unlock  the  riddle  of  na¬ 
ture.  Abram  was  neither  star  worshipper  nor 
astrologer,  but  his  love  of  nature  shines  in  every 
page.  Now  as  he  gazes  upon  the  numberless 
scintillating  points  he  hears  the  word  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  So  shall  thy  seed  be. 

And  he  trusted  in  Jehevah.  This  is  the  great 
distinction  of  Abram ;  this  makes  him  the  father 
not  only  of  the  Hebrew  people,  but  of  all  faith¬ 
ful  ones  in  all  time.  Here,  in  the  following 
remark  of  the  writer,  and  he  reckoned  it  (the 
trust)  to  him  as  righteousness  is  the  keynote  of 
the  entire  story  of  Abraham  as  told  ns  in  Gen¬ 
esis.  It  is  the  utterance  of  one  of  the  two  pro¬ 
phetic  writers  whose  narratives  the  inspired 
editor  used  in  writing  the  book,  and  he  adopted 
it  as  his  own  point  of  view— as  the  motive  of 
his  narrative.  Not  Abram’s  conduct,  noble 
as  that  in  general  was,  but  Abram’s  attitndo 
toward  God  is  the  important  thing  in  his  his¬ 
tory. 
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It  should  not  be  taken  as  a  lack  of  trust  that 
when  Jehovah  repeats  the  promise  of  long  pre¬ 
vious  years,  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of 
Oanaan  (vs.  7),  Abram  asks  whereby  shall  I  know 
that  I  shall  possess  itf  Let  ns  remember  first 
that  personally  he  never  did  possess  it,  and 
that  he  probably  recognized  the  promise  as 
future — to  his  seed.  But  far  more  important 
than  this  is  the  consideration  of  the  apparent 
subjectivity  of  all  that  had  thus  far  taken 
place.  Abram  had  heard  no  voice  nor  seen 
a  shape.  How  was  he  to  know  that  all  that 
had  gone  before  was  not  the  product  of  his  own 
mindf  He  did  not  believe  that  it  was;  he  felt 
sure  that  God  had  indeed  spoken  in  his  heart ; 
yet  he  longed  for  a  proof— not  that  God  was 
true,  but  that  he  was  not  self  deceived.  It 
was  an  added  witness  to  Abram’s  faith,  not  a 
token  of  wavering  trust,  that  Abram  asked 
for  a  sign. 

And  his  request  was  granted  just  because  he 
believed.  Of  course,  all  that  follows  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  customs  with  which  Abram  was 
familiar.  Similar  ratifications  of  covenants 
were  the  common  practice  of  the  ancients  and 
of  primitive  peoples.  The  number  three  has 
no  reference  to  the  Trinity ;  it  was  a  sacred 
number  signifying  wholeness,  entirety.  There 
was  perhaps  symbolism  in  the  unclean  birds 
that  would  have  attacked  the  carcasses — a  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  troubles  through  which  the  inheri¬ 
tance  would  come.  A  trance  falls  upon  Abram 
and  with  it  lo,  terror;  great  darkness  settled  upon 
him — while  yet  it  was  light,  at  sundown.  Such 
trances  are  not  unusual,  especially  in  the  East, 
and  especially  after  hours  of  intense  pre-occu¬ 
pation  with  one  idea.  And  then,  as  Delitzsch 
says.  “After  everything  earthly  has  been  ren¬ 
dered  invisible  to  him,  God  lights  up  the  fu¬ 
ture. ’’ 

The  prophecy  is  evidently  of  the  Egyptian 
sojourn,  though  Egypt  is  not  named.  Four 
hundred  years  are  manifestly  a  round  number,  a 
hundred  years  being  made  equivalent  to  a  gen¬ 
eration.  As  to  the  actual  period  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  sojourn  and  the  various  dates  assigned 
(Ex.  xii.  40,  etc. )  to  it,  the  question  properly 
belongs  to  a  later  study.  The  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  prophecy  are  the  judgment  of  God 
upon  that  nation,  the  peaceful  life  and  death  of 
Abram,  and  the  sure  promise  that  though  many 
tribulations  Israel  should  yet  inherit  the  land. 

The  reason  for  the  delay  gives  room  for  deep¬ 
est  thought ;  especially  when  we  consider  the 
friendly  relations  of  Abram  with  the  Amor- 
ites.  They  had  not  yet  had  their  full  chance; 
and  even  the  chosen  people  must  stand  aside 
till  the  Amorites  have  had  their  opportunity  of 
reformation,  or  until  by  persistence  in  evil 
they  may,  with  perfect  justice,  be  made  to 
give  way  to  the  children  of  promise. 

With  the  setting  of  the  sun  and  the  coming 
on  of  thick  darkness  came  the  final  proof  that 
Abram  was  not  self-deceived.  No  longer  in  a 
trance,  with  his  bodily  eyes  he  saw,  passing 
between  the  pieces  of  the  animals,  as  a  man 
would  pass  who  ratifies  a  covenant,  an  earthern 
stove  of  smoke  and  a  flaming  torch,  a  token  of 
the  presence  of  God.  We  are  not  told  that 
Abram  heard  audible  words.  Verse  18  recapit¬ 
ulates  the  terms  of  the  covenant  more  precisely, 
describing  the  extent  of  the  land;  but  this 
word  of  the  Lord  no  doubt,  like  the  others, 
came  to  Abram  in  bis  heart.  But  Abram  had 
seen  the  smoke  and  the  fiame  and  he  knew  that 
it  was  indeed  God  who  had  ratified  this  cove¬ 
nant  with  him.  L.  S.  H. 

THE  PROMISE  TO  ABRAHAM. 

Rev-  Charles  R-  Nugent,  Ph  D. 

So  Abraham  went  on  living  the  life  of  faith. 
God  showed  him  through  the  different  experi¬ 
ences  of  life  that  he  never  left  him  out  of  his 
eight.  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  all  Abra¬ 
ham’s  neighbors  to  leave  him  unharmed.  The 


Bible  tells  ns,  “The  angel  of  the  Lord  encamp- 
eth  round  about  them  that  fear  him,  and  de- 
livereth  them.  ’ ’  “Even  the  young  lions  do 
lack  and  suffer  hunger,  but  those  that  seek 
the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.  ’’  God 
told  Abraham,  “Fear  not,  Abram;  I  am  thy 
shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward.’’ 
God’s  love  and  watch-care  are  reward  enough 
for  anybody  in  the  world. 

There  was  nothing  though  that  Abraham 
wished  as  much  as  a  son.  Oriental  people  like 
to  have  large  families,  and  nothing  pleases  an 
Oriental  .chieftain  more  than  to  have  many 
descendants.  David  thanked  the  Lord  that 
he  had  “spoken  of  his  servant’s  house  for  a 
great  while  to  come’’  (2  Samuel  vii.  19). 

So  God  promised  Abraham  that  he  should 
have  a  son,  and  that  the  very  circumstances 
under  which  this  son  was  to  be  bom  would 
show  him  to  be  a  special  gift  of  God. 

And  God  bade  Abraham  look  toward  heaven, 
spangled  with  stars”  like  glittering  dust  against 
the  black  background  of  the  sky,  ’  ’  and  gave 
him  to  understand  from  these  the  number  of 
his  descendants. 

God  did  not  answer  Abraham’s  prayers  all  at 
once.  God  sometimes  lets  his  children  wait. 
An  old  writer  says,  “Prayers  with  answers 
delayed  for  a  long  time  are  like  ships  gone  on 
long  voyages,  that  at  last  come  back  freighted 
with  the  richest  cargoes.  ’  ’ 

And  some  of  Abraham’s  prayers,  like  some 
of  our  own,  perhaps,  will  keep  on  receiving 
answers  for  many,  many  years  to  come.  God 
promised  that  Abraham’s  race  should  bless  all 
the  world.  And  Abraham’s  life  of  faith  and 
practice  of  prayer  passed  on  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob,  and  to  Jacob’s  sons,  and  thence  to  many 
others,  till  to- day  the  number  of  those  prayers 
and  blessings  has  become  like  a  mighty  river, 
ever  widening  and  deepening  till  it  is  wide  as 
the  ocean,  and  deep  as  the  sea.  The  generous 
blessings  we  enjoy  to-day,  our  prayers,  our 
Bibles,  our  songs,  our  religions  traditions  from 
the  mighty  past,  are  the  result  of  the  toil,  the 
aspirations,  and  the  prayers  of  millions  of 
other  lives,  and  all  those  blessings  are  not 
through  with  yet.  Yon  and  I  have  a  share 
in  those  myriad  prayers,  some  offered,  perhaps, 
centuries  ago,  that  are  still  bringing  down 
blessings,  like  rain  from  heaven,  on  the  world. 

And  BO  all  those  who  follow  Abraham,  not 
only  the  Jews  who  are  his  natural  descendants, 
but  all  those  who,  imitating  Abraham’s  faith, 
live  the  life  of  faith  as  he  did,  are  really  in 
some  very  true  sense  his  children,  and  please 
God  by  keeping  up  his  work  to-day,  his  work 
of  simple  duty  and  daily  prayer. 

Best  of  all,  however,  though  doubtless  Abra¬ 
ham  saw  it  much  more  dimly  than  we  do  our¬ 
selves,  the  blessed  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
name  is  above  every  name,  was  a  direct  de¬ 
scendant  of  Abraham.  And  so  when  yon  write 
a  letter  and  put  1901  at  the  top  yon  mean  that 
the  greatest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  the 
world,  greater  even  than  its  creation,  is  the 
coming  of  that  one  promised  to  Abraham,  that 
Redeemer, 

“Our  friend,  our  brother  and  our  Lord.” 

And  God  promised  Abraham  that  the  very 
ground  he  walked  on  should  one  day  all  belong 
to  his  children.  Abraham  had  lived  so  long  a 
stranger  in  the  land.  He  had  not  really  made 
a  beginning  yet  toward  owning  it,  and  so  per¬ 
haps  he  wished  his  faith  strengthened  and  he 
asked,  “Lord  God,  how  shall  I  know  that  I 
shall  inherit  it?’’ 

And  BO  God  told  him  to  offer  sacrifice, 
which  was  one  of  the  ways  of  worship  ill  those 
days. 

And  sometimes  when  men  made  the  most 
solemn  promise  they  could  think  of,  which  it 
would  be  most  awful  wickedness  to  break, 
they  divided  the  animals  and  passed  between 
the  pieces.  (See  Jeremiah  xxz.  18. ) 


And  so  as  the  sun  went  down  a  kind  of  vision 
came  on  Abraham,  and  he  trembled  as  he  saw 
that  something  very  solemn  and  very  awful 
was  going  to  happen. 

And  so  there  was.  For  the  Everlasting  God 
was  going  to  make  a  promise  that  could  never 
be  changed  or  ever  taken  back.  And  it  was 
this.  That  all  the  wicked  nations  then  living 
on  that  land,  strong  and  mighty  as  they  were, 
should  pass  away  and  Abraham’s  descendants, 
after  trials  and  victories,  should  live  in  that 
country. 

And  some  people  think  that  all  the  promise 
is  not  fulfilled  yet,  but  that  the  Jews  brought 
to  Christ,  Abraham’s  great  descendant,  shall 
live  there  some  day  more  numerously  than 
now  and  more  splendidly  than  they  ever  did. 

However  that  may  be,  when  the  great  prom¬ 
ise  is  fulfilled  not  merely  one  strip  of  territory 
in  Asia  shall  belong  to  the  people  of  God,  but 
all  “the  kingdoms  of  this  world’’  shall  “be¬ 
come  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  'his 
Christ,’’  and  this  world  of  ours  so  beautiful, 
except  for  sin,  shall  *  ‘  the  round  world  over,  ’  ’ 
become  not  only  a  Promised,  but  a  Holy  Land. 

CHristian  En¬ 
deavor 

Rev.  Henry  T.  McEwen  .D-D 
The  Foe  and  The  Weapon. 

Aug.  5.  The  Christian  and  the  world.  John  17;  11-18. 

6.  Our  warfare.  1  Tim.  6: 11-16. 

7.  The  weapons.  2  Cor.' 10: 1-6 

8.  An  Invincible  armor.  Rom.  13:10.14. 

9.  Our  chief  foe.  Jas.  1: 12-15 

10.  Securing  peace.  John  16:  27-33. 

11.  Topic— Enemies  and  arms.  Eph.  6: 10-18, 

We  are  here  neither  to  secure,  nor  to  enjoy 
comfort,  but  to  develop  and  maintain  charac¬ 
ter.  Je^ns  Christ  demonstrated  that  beyond 
all  peradventure  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
St.  John.  Growth  in  spirituality,  not  mate¬ 
rial  gain,  is  the  dominant  note.  Master  this 
lesson  thoroughly  and  yon  banish  many  of  life’s 
disappointments,  and  much  of  its  discontent. 
Temptations  become  opportunities.  They  are 
sent  for  our  development,  not  for  our  destruc¬ 
tion.  The  world  becomes  the  field  in  which  we 
are  to  till  and  glean,  as  well  as  fight.  It  was 
this  thought  which  enabled  the  apostles  to  re¬ 
joice  in  tribulation,  and  to  take  joyfully  the 
spoiling  of  their  goods.  “I  pray  not  that  thou 
shonldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that 
thou  shonldest  keep  them  from  the  evil’’  is 
now  as  it  was  then  the  best  possible  prayer. 
Best  for  God’s  kingdom  which  is  constantly 
coming.  Best  for  the  disciples  who  are  to 
grow  in  grace.  Best  for  the  world  to  which 
they  bring  life  and  light.  “As  thou  hast  sent 
me  into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent 
them  into  the  world. ’’  Nor  do  these  signifi¬ 
cant  and  instructive  passages  stand  alone.  “In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.  ’  ’  “  Behold 
I  send  you  forth  as  sheep  into  the  midst  of 
wolves.’’  “Ye  shall  be  brought  before  gov¬ 
ernors  and  kings  for  my  sake.  ’’  “Ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  my  name’s  sake.  ’’  His¬ 
tory  has  verified  what  Christ  prophesied.  Life 
in  and  for  Christ  never  has  meant,  and  never 
will  mean  freedom  from  trial,  but  fidelity  in 
trial.  “  While  I  was  with  them,  I  kept  them 
in  thy  name.’’  Now  that  I  am  gone  from 
them,  “Holy  Father,  keep  them  in  thy  name 
which  thou  hast  given  me.’’  He  who  would 
appreciate  triumph  must  measure  endurance  as 
well  as  achievement. 

In  other  words,  self-seeking,  self-gratifloa- 
tion  is  the  great  enemy.  Lord  Rosebery’s  book, 
The  Latest  Phase  of  Napoleon,  furnishes  as 
striking  and  pitiful  a  story  of  selfishness  as  the 
world  has  ever  read.  It  deals  only  with  the 
captivity  of  that  great  commander  and  leader 
of  men.  The  contrasts  and  resemblances  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  will  furnish 
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m  stady  m  instniotiTa  m  it  ii  intwreitiiig. 
Both  were  bom  at  •  time  of  local  noreat.  The 
Jewa  were  eager  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke 
and  establiah  a  kingdom  which  in  extent  of 
territory  and  power  abonld  by  far  anrpaaa  even 
that  of  Darid.  The  thought  of  the  King  and 
hia  kingdom  conld  not  even  be  kept  ont  of  the 
desires  of  the  Apostles.  “Grant  that  we  may 
sit,  the  one  on  thy  right  hand  and  the  other 
on  the  left  in  thy  kingdom.  “  “  Lord,  wilt 

thon  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?’  ’ 
Corsica  and  France,  the  one  the  birthplace,  the 
other  the  arena  of  Napoleon,  what  scenes  of 
npheayal  and  revolation  were  they  immediately 
prior  to  and  for  long  snooeeding  his  appearance 
upon  the  stage  of  history  1  it  was  impossible 
that  two  yoang  men,  richly  endowed  both  in 
powers  of  thongbt  and  feeling,  should  not  have 
to  face  for  themselves  the  issues  of  the  times, 
and  determine  their  life  work.  To  each  the 
crisis  came.  The  one  sheathed,  the  other  un¬ 
sheathed  the  sword.  What  was  the  simple  pro¬ 
cessional  of  Palm  Sunday  in  comparison  with 
that  scene,  when  amidst  the  booming  of  guns, 
the  pealing  of  bells,  the  minstrelsy  of  song, 
with  nations  as  spectators,  Napoleon  crowned 
himself?  The  self  which  he  then  enthroned, 
Christ  had  dethroned  more  than  eighteen  hun¬ 
dred  years  before.  Crucified  by  those  he  had 
come  to  save,  Jesus  Christ  died  upon  Calvary. 
Far  from  those  whom  he  loved,  and  the  scenes 
which  had  filled  so  much  of  his  life,  Napoleon 
died.  His  is  a  name  at  which  men  marvel. 
Every  yeai  adds  to  the  millions  who  bow  the 
knee  at  the  name  of  Christ,  and  already  the 
world  is  coming  to  discuss  the  best  way  of  dis¬ 
pensing  with  that  use  of  brute  force,  in  which 
Napoleon  was  a  consnnunate  and  unrivalled 
master,  and  of  rendering  supreme  that  love  to 
God  and  man  which  was  the  consuming  and 
controlling  desire  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  say 
nothing  of  eternity,  who  would  be  willing  to 
surrender  the  name  and  fame  of  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth,  for  that  of  Napoleon?  If  on  earth  men 
have  already  come  to  see  this  much  of  the 
truth,  what  shall  they  not  see  and  feel  when 
they  stand  face  to  face,  and  know  even  as  they 
are  known? 


The  deputy  warden  of  the  Nebraska  peniten¬ 
tiary  says  that  but  for  the  quiet  demeanor  and 
efficient  aid  of  the  eighty  prison  Endeavorers 
during  the  burning  of  the  buildings,  there 
would  have  been  a  serious  outbreak. 

Last  year  the  citizens  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who 
drank  from  the  public  drinking  fountains,  were 
compelled  to  use  cups  inscribed,  “Drink  to 

- ’’  (a  prominent  liquor  dealer).  This  year 

the  Christian  Endeavor  union  obtained  permis¬ 
sion  to  furnish  the  cups,  and  Linoolnians  will 
drink  from  granite-ware  cups  bearing  the 
Christian  Endeavor  monogram  in  white  enamel. 

Seven  young  men  gathered  in  from  the  street 
comers,  among  the  membership  of  the  Antrim 
Road,  Belfast,  Ireland,  Endeavor  young  men’s 
club,  have  been  converted,  and  others,  once 
rude  disturbers  of  the  meetings,  now  come 
well  dressed  and  polite.  They  attend  church 
services  and  help  in  the  cottage  prayer-meet 
ings. 

A  poor  man  near  Beaverton,  Ont.,  lost  his 
house  by  fire,  and  is  living  in  a  shanty.  The 
Endeavorers  bought  material  and  made  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  little  ones,  and  are  trying  to  find 
homes  for  them. 

President  Warren  of  the  California  Christian 
Endeavor  union  says  that  Prsident  Clark  got 
more  fiowers  in  condition  to  carry  away  from 
southern  California  than  President  McKinley, 
though  not  so  many  were  trampled  under  foot. 


For  whatiwe  cannot  do  Ood  never  asks. 
Beyond  what  we  can  bear  He  never  tries, 
in  sweet  fnlflliment  of  the  little  tasks 
We  make  our  pr9i-»ir8*'on  f"  •  he  skies. 


XHe  Prayer  Meeting 

"Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 

Rev.  C.  L.  Csu’hart.  '' 

Week  beglnnliis;  Angast  4. 

Missionary  Literature. 

“Tolle,  lege, ’’—“Take,  read,”  were  the 
words  as  from  an  angel  that  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  the  heedless  Augustine  till  he  turned 
to  the  Gospel  and  found  it  indeed  good  news 
for  him.  Through  the  written  message  as  well 
as  through  the  living  voice  soul  influences  soul 
and  heart  kindles  heart.  So  he  who  was  sent 
of  the  Father  speaks  to  us  in  tbe  Evangel.  So 
they  whom  he  has  sent  on  a  service  most  like 
his  tell  of  the  need  of  world  he  loved  or  the 
progress  of  the  good  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
he  brought  for  all  people. 4  “Reading  maketh 
a  full  man.”  Interest  de¬ 
pends  on  information. 

Truth  is  not  afraid  to  go 
unveiled.  Christian  missions 
challenge  the  indifferent  di¬ 
sciple  to  read.  If  he  will  but 
learn  he  cannot  but  love,  if  be 
knows  he  must  do,  or  there  is 
not  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  him. 

The  sources  of  missionary 
information  are  many.  Of 
late  the  daily  paper  stands  at 
the  head,  followed  closely  by 
the  weekly  and  the  maga¬ 
zine.  To  be  ignorant  of  mis¬ 
sions  is  to  be  ill  informed  for 
polite  conversation.  In  the 
great  problem  of  the  East  in 
which  we  of  America  have 
more  than  a  theoretic  or  phi¬ 
lanthropic  interest,  missions 
and  their  results  are  among 
the  most  important  factors.* 

A  very  well  informed  states¬ 
man  sees  in  the  Christianizing 
of  China  the  world’s  escape 
from  the  yellow  peril.  Mis¬ 
sionary  books,  careful  statements  of  great 
problems,  well  fwritten]'''reoords  of  thrilling' 
experiences,  bringing  us  in  touch  with  an 
interesting  people  or 'noble  Christlike  souls, 
are  coming  almost  J  weekly  from  the  press. 
How  soon  the  copy  of  ^the  life  of  John  G. 
Paton  becomes  worn  out^in  the  Sunday-school 
library.  What  sketches  more  entertaining  than 
Jacob  Chamberlain’s  or  Gale’s?  If  we  want  to 
know  the  Chinamen  we  turn  to  Arthur  Smith. 
Some  of  these  books  will  repay  a  Christian’s 
perusal  quite  as  well  askhe  gory  fiction  of  the  day. 

Missionary  magazines  and  leaflets  keep  ns  in 
touch  with  our  own  work.  About  two  cents 
of  every  dollar  are  spent  by  our  two  great  mis¬ 
sionary  boards  in  informing  the  Church  of  the 
work  which  it  is  doing  through  them.  It  is 
well  spent,  and  if  the  demands  of  the  Church 
for  knowledge  forced  them  to  spend  more,  the 
proportion  would  be  still  less.  No  offering 
should  be  taken  without  a  thorough  instruction 
by  voice  and  printed  page.  Ton  cannot  get  a 
good  crop  without  seed. 

The  reports  of  the  Boards  will  soon  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  ministers  and  sessions.  Let  the 
people  share  in  their  information,  keep  them 
in  touch  with  the  various  missions  from  year 
to  year.  Ask  yonr  pastor  to  do  this,  or  borrow 
his  reports.  The  women’s  year  book  and  cal 
endar  with  its  daily  prayer  for  individual  mis¬ 
sionaries  gives  an  invaluable  personal  touch. 
Personal  letters,  and  best  of  all,  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  where  possible,  lend  nearness  and 
concreteness  to  our  view  of  missions.  If  Mark 
Twain  bad  been  well  acquainted  with  a  few 
missonaries  he  never  would  have  made  himself 
so  ridiculous. 

Take,  read.  The  praise  of  folly  is  out  of 
date.  An  ignorant  person  may  be  saved,  but  in¬ 
telligence  is  indispensable  to  efficient  goodness. 


HOKO. 

In  the  Alaskan  village  of  Howkan  or  Jack* 
son,  there  lived  a  chief  named  Hoko,  who  for 
fifteen  years  was  the  staunch  friend  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  The  following  sketch  of  this  man 
was  given  by  a  missionary : 

“He  was  anxious  to  learn  both  the  religion 
and  habits  of  white  men  He  became  one  of 
the  most  active  Christians,  and  considering  his 
opportunities  and  development,  lived  as  con¬ 
sistent  a  life  as  the  great  majority  of  profess¬ 
ing'  Christians  in  any  land.  He  rarely  missed 
a  religions  service,  until  within  the  last  two 
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or  three  years,  when  sickness  hindered.  And 
he  was  always  ready  to  speak  a  word,  or  plead 
in  prayer  when  opportunity  offered.  When 
absent  with  the  natives  on  their  annual  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  excursions,  he  would  never 
look  after  his  traps,  or ‘break  camp,’  on  the 
Sabbath.  God’s  day  must  be  kept  as  carefully 
there  as  in  the  village  under  the  eye  of  the 
missionary.  His  life  was  not  without  great 
struggles  to  overcome  his  natural  disposition 
and  early  training.  When  Mr.  Gould  came,  the 
chiefs  considered  all  work — unless  it  were 
hunting  or  steering  a  canoe,  as  degrading  to 
their  dignity;  but  when  they  saw  the  ‘whife 
chief’  work,  they  wanted  to  learn  to  work, 
too.  Hoko  was  one  of  the  first  chiefs  to  come 
to  Mr.  Gould  for  work.  The  latter  employed 
him  for  a  dollar  a  day  and  parceled  out  what 
he  thought  even  an  inexperienced  man  conld 
accomplish  in  considerable  less  than  a  day.  At 
the  noon  hour  he  said  to  Hoko,  ‘Did  yon  get 
half  done?’  ‘Don’t  know;  perhaps.’  At  the 
evening  hour  he  said,  ‘Did  you  complete  that 
work?’  ‘No.’  ‘But  you  should  have  done 
that  in  less  than  a  day.  If  I  give  yon  a  dol¬ 
lar,  yon  must  do  a  dollar’s  worth  of  work.  ’ 
‘But,  what  would  I  do  to-morrow?’  Evi¬ 
dently,  Hoko  did  not  need  to  learn  that  which 
is  the  inherent  vice  of  some  white  men— to  se¬ 
cure  most  money  for  the  least  work.  But  to 
his  credit  be  it  said  that  he  learned  to  become 
one  of  the  most  faithful  of  workmen.  ’  ’ 

“We  arrived  at  Jackson  about  two  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Hoko’s  death,”  writes  our  new  mission¬ 
ary,  “and  it  was  our  privilege  to  visit  him 
several  times.  He  used  only  a  few  words  of 
English,  and  I  used  only  a  few  ords  of  Ohi^nook, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  carry  on  a 
conversation  with  him.  But  he  seemed  like 
one  waiting.  The  Jesus  in  whom  he  trusted 
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did  not  forsake  him  in  his  dying  hour.  To  voted,  in  an  nntiring  labor  of  love,  to  prodno-  This  is  the  only  total  abstinence  restaurant 
Mr.  Gonld  he  would  express  bis  oonfldenoe  and  ing  the  long  and  eagerly  awaited  American  in  Paris  and  probably  in  Franoe.  In  all  others, 
peace,  and  he  always  wanted  ns  to  pray  with  Standard  Revision  of  the  Bible.  The  result  of  even  those  called  de  Temperance,  wine,  beer 
him.  He  loved  to  have  Mrs.  Qould  sing  for  these  years  of  exhaustive,  consecrated  labor  is  and  cider  can  be  obtained,  though  no  liquors ; 
him  the  songs  that  they  used  in  church.  The  at  hand.  In  September  the  American  Revision  but  the  Mo  A 11  Mission  provides  no  alooholio 
day  before  he  died,  I  went  alone  to  visit  him.  is  expected  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  drink  and  if  any  customer  brings  in  a  bottle* 
I  saw  that  he  was  rapidly  growing  weaker.  As  a  foregleam  of  the  new  light  coming.  The  he  pays  fonr  sons  extra.  Practically  no  one 
He  recognized  me  at  once  and  looking  at  me  Snnday-Sohool  Times  offers,  in  this  issne,  the  drinks  wine,  and  yet,  Mrs.Greig  writes,  we  are 
wonld  shake  his  head,  as  much  as  to  say,  *Tbis  first  definite  information  yet  published  about  crowded  out.  We  are  now  at  last,  she  says,  after 
life  is  nearly  gone  for  me.  ’  Bnt  there  was  no  the  new  Revision,  and  an  interesting  and  illn-  six  months  beginning  to  have  a  small  profit, 
terror  depicted  in  that  conntenanoe,  only  peace  minating  article  from  the  scholarly  pen  of  about  seven  per  cent,  on  the  total  monthly  re* 

It  was  a  Christian  who  was  dying.  His  aged  Howard  Osgood,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the  oeipts,  bnt  that  should  nearly  all  be  pnt  aside 

wife  wonld  only  attempt  to  say  to  me  ‘Halo  other  members  of  the  American  Revision  Com*  for  “frais  d’entretien, ’’ whatever  the  Ameri- 

mittee,  has  serv*  can  of  that  may  be  (maintenance  of  the 
ed  so  well  the  plant). 

interests  of  the  Among  secondary  benefits  conferred  by  the 

Rible-s  tn  dying  Restanrant,  I  may  mention  this.  An  Italian 

world.  —  Sunday-  singing  teacher  dines  there  about  twice  a  week. 

School  Times  on  his  way  betv«een  two  lessons.  Though  he 

_  was  attracted  by  the  food  and  not  by  its  con- 

KT  «  ™  -  1  -  nection  with  the  Mission,  he  is  a  convert  of 

Meweariy 

Christian  docu-  halls.  He  called  here  last  Tnesdayto 

ments  are  con-  made  the  acquaintance  at  the 

stantly  coming  to  of  some  fifteen  or  twenty  of  his  fel- 

light  The  most  countrymen,  snperior  wood- carvers  for  the 

noteworthy  of  the  P®'*’ 

into  a  choral  society.  Might  he  have  the  use 

A  6  O  O  D  li  OIlCDy 

“The  TwoWays  ”  °®®  rooms  for  that,  and  did  Mr.  Greig 

though  in  itself  ^^6°  iio  iiad  got  them  thoroughly 

^4  accnstomed  to  the  place  and  had  stimnlated 

tance  is  both  interest  in  the  Gospel  by  his  informa- 

curions  and  vain-  **'®  ®*i®®ion  could  get  some  competent 

able  for  the  con-  Italian  speaker  to  give  them  a  regular  address 

firmation  that  it  °“®®  ®  ^®®**^ 
chief's  hocbk  and  totem  poles  affords^^of  the  me-  ^  need  net  say  my  husband  encouraged  him 

mnekamnek,  ’  meaning  no  food,  or  he  has  eaten  thods  of  higher  criticism  When,  sixteen  to  carry  out  his  plan,  and  it  may  bo  that  much 
nothing.  I  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  prayed,  years  ago,  the  “Didache”  was  subjected  come  of  it. 

When  I  departed  I  took  his  band  and  said,  to  critical  analysis,  scholars  surmised  that  Greig  adds: 

‘  Good-bye,  Hoko.  ’  He  grasped  me  firmly,  and  the  first  part  of  it  had  originally  been  a  Perhaps  I  had  better  add  a  few  lines  to  ex¬ 
being  able  to  speak  a  few  words  of  English,  re-  separate  u  ork.  They  recognized  in  it  the  trea-  plain  about  the  photograph  plans.  In  the  pho- 


Sohool  Times 


CHIEF’S  HOCSE  AND  TOTEM  POLES  affords'of  the  me- 

mnckamuck,  ’  meaning  no  food,  or  he  has  eaten  thods  of  higher  criticism  When,  sixteen 
nothing.  I  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  prayed,  years  ago,  the  “  Didache’ ’  was  subjected 
When  I  departed  I  took  his  band  and  said,  to  critical  analysis,  scholars  surmised  that 
‘  Good-bye,  Hoko.  ’  He  grasped  me  firmly,  and  the  first  part  of  it  had  originally  been  a 


being  able  to  speak  a  few  words  of  English,  re-  separate  u  ork.  They  recognized  in  it  the  trea-  plain  about  the  photograph  plans.  In  the  pho- 
plied,  ‘Good-bye,  good-bye.  ’  We  both  felt  that  tise  to  which  patristic  writers  so  often  alluded  tograph  the  spectator  has  his  back  to  the 
it  might  be  our  last  meeting  on  earth,  and  as  “The  Two  Ways. ”  The  present  discovery  kitchen  and  is  looking  towards  the  street  door, 
such  it  proved.  That  night  we  heard  the  of  this  independent  work  is  therefore  a  con-  The  passage  way  to  the  right  as  one  enters 
booming  of  the  cannon,  with  which  the  na-  firmation  of  their  methods,  comparable  to  the  the  restaurant  leads  to  the  Salle  des  Oonf^r- 
tlves  always  announced  the  death  of  a  chief,  confirmation  of  the  astronomical  calculations  ences  (Meeting  Hall),  and  gives  access  gene- 
The  soul  of  Hoko  had  passed  away  from  earth,  of  Adams.  He  told  them  where  they  wonld  rally  to  the  honse.  The  door  between  the  kit- 
“The  natives  used  to  keep  the  body  of  a  find  Neptune  if  they  looked  for  it.  The  arch-  chen  and  the  Salle  is  usually  kept  shut. 

'  chief  for  days,  that  they  might  make,  in  honor  seologists  now  have  discovered  jnst  what  the  On' the  first  fioor,  the  large  room  is  used  by 
of  the  departed,  a  great  feast  and  demonstra-  critics  said  they  wonld  find,  and  the  document  the  restaurant  when  they  are  full  own-stairs, 
tion.  But  the  next  day  the  body  of  Hoko  was  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Schlecbt  and  published.  In  the  evening  the  Boys’  Olnb  meets  in  it,  and 
laid  away  in  the  grave.  A  boat  and  canoe  at  Freibaring,  with  the  title  “Dootrina  XII.  on  Sunday  evening  the  Christian  Endeavor 
carried  ns  over  the  half  mile  to  the  little  island  Apostolornm  nna  cum  antiqna  Yersione  Latina  Society  (in  French,  .  Sooi<S[4  d’ Activity  Chr4- 
cemetery  in  the  channel,  and  there  under  the  prius  partis  de  Duabns  Viis. ’’  The  manuscript  tienne)  has  tea  there  between  Sunday-school 
drooping  branches  of  hemlock  and  cedar  were  is  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
laid  to  rest  the  remains  of  the  Christian  chief,  tnry,  and  suggests 

Hoko.’’ _  that  the  original  may 

have  been  of  pre-Chris- 
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chen  and  the  Salle  is  usually  kept  shut. 

On' the  first  fioor,  the  large  room  is  used  by 


There  is  a  path  in 
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God’s  Word  changes  not  through  the  ages.  *^®  ®®®® 

Bnt  man’s  understanding  of  God’s  Word  ***®  °0“P0®®'  oj  t^® 
changes.  It  grows,  as  it  ought  to  grow,  from  Didache.  urch- 

youth  to  manhood,  from  generation  to  genera- 

tion.  And  that  in  which  we  give  expression  - 

to  our  understanding,  the  human  language.  There  is  a  path  in 
changes  so  completely,  in  the  course  of  years,  ^hich  every  child  of 
that  the  words  of  our  fathers  may  be  meaning-  {g  to  walk,  and  in 

lessor  misleading  to  ns. Therefore  it  is  that  the  ^hich  alone  God  can 
Word  which  changes  not  needs  new  expression,  accompany  him. -Den- 
throngh  the  ages,  just  as  it  needs  different  i^am  Smith, 
expression,  or  translation,  for  the  children  of 

different  lands  in  the  same  age,  that  we  may  Faith  in  to-morrow 
not  lose  or  misread  one  of  its  precions  prom-  instead  of  Christ  is 
Ises.  The  existing  English  translations  of  the  Satan’s  nurse  for  man’s 
Bible,  whether  the  Authorized  Version  of  1611  perdition, 
or  the  Revision  of  1881  and  1886,  in  many  cases  “*Q-  Oheever. 

do  not  convey  to  present  day  American  and 

English  readers  the  truths  and  thoughts  of  the  .  . 

Bible  expressed  in  the  language  with  which  ^  Mc./\] 

we  are  familiar.  This  fact  has  created  the  L— — — — — — 

need  for  a  rendering  of  the  Bible  that  should  S.  B.  Ros! 

remove  all  possible  barriers  to  its  more  help-  One  of  the  interesting 


Faith  in  to-morrow 
stead  of  Christ  is 


— G.  B.  Oheever. 


THE  TEMPERANCE  RESTAURANT  OF  THE  MOALL  MISSION 


TKe  McA.ll  Mission 


S.  B.  Rossiter,  D.D 


and  evening  meeting.  The  small  room  is  used 
by  the  girls  for  their  special  meetings,  and  by 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  for  its  weekly 
prayer-meeting.  The  “bureau”  is  Mr.  Greig’s 


One  of  the  interesting  forward  movements  of  study. 


fnl  reading  and  fuller  understanding.  And  so  the  Paris  work  is  the  Temperance  Restanrant 
for  fifteen  years  some  of  the  ripest  minds  in  142  Fanbonrg|St.  Antoine,  of  which  we  here 
American  biblical  scholarship  have  been  de-  give  a  glimpfe. 


*  It  is  a  freqaent  custom  In  France  for  people  to  pro¬ 
vide  their  own  wine— especially  those  who  frequent 
cheap  restaurants. 
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THe  College  De¬ 
partment 

Rev-  C-  W-  E.  Chapin. 

WASHINGTON  AND  DEE  UNIVERSITY. 

One  Hutdred  and  Fifty  Second  Commencement. 

It  is  interesting  historicallf  to  know  that 
Washington’s  step-son,  Parke  Cnstis,  was  the 
father-in-law  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  who  for  the 
last  five  years  of  his  life  presided  over  Wash¬ 
ington  College,  which  as  Liberty  Hall  Acad¬ 
emy  received  its  first  endowment  from  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  school  he  endowed  was  born  in 
1749,  and  has  had  over  a  centnry  and  a  half  of 
oontinnons  existence,  from  time  to  time 
lengthening  its  cords  and  strengthening  its 
stakes  as  increased  opportunities  of  nsefnlness 
were  presented  to  it. 

Its  Commencement  exercises  began  with  a 
strong  and  noble  sermon  from  Rev.  Dr.  David 
G.  Wylie,  pastor  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterian 
Church,  New  York  City— a  pare  Gospel  ser¬ 
mon  from  the  text,  "Behold  1  bring  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  great  joy.’’  The  address  to  the  Yonng 
Men’s  Christian  Association  was  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Robert  A.  Gibson  of  Richmond,  Ya. 

The  most  important  action  of  Alnmni  day 
was  a  proposition  requesting  the  Trustees  to 
do  as  has  been  done  at  Princeton  and  else¬ 
where,  and  give  the  Alumni  the  election  of 
some  of  the  Trustees.  The  matter  has  been 
taken  under  advisement. 

A  native  Virginian,  Prof.  Crawford  H.  Toy 
of  Harvard,  made  the  address  before  the  liter¬ 
ary  societies,  his  subject  being,  The  True 
Functions  of  the  College  and  the  University. 
A  unique  and  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
exercises  was  the  unveiling  of  two  fine  bronze 
busts,  one  of  Washington  and  one  of  Lee ;  the 
former  the  work  of  Houdon  and  given  by  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  the  late  President 
Wilson,  the  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus  of  New  York, 
who  has  in  other  ways  made  the  University 
his  grateful  debtor.  This  bust  was  unveiled 
by  Miss  Mary  Lee,  daughter  of  the  great  Cap¬ 
tain,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Washington’s 
wife,  Mrs.  Cnstis.  The  bust  of  her  father  was 
unveiled  by  two  tiny  pairs  of  bands,  twin 
pairs,  too.  A  little  brother  and  sister,  children 
of  Acting-President  H.  St.  George  Tucker 
(“Harry  Tucker,’’  if  you  don’t  recognize  the 
ether  name),  and  great-grandchildren  of  (jlen. 
Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  drew  aside  the  drap¬ 
ery. 

Diplomas  were  delivered  to  twelve  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  three  Bachelors  of  Science  (graduates 
in  the  school  of  engineering),  one  Master  of 
Arts,  one  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  to  thirteen 
Bachelors  of  Law.  Scholarships  to  the  valne 
of  over  $2,500  (including  a  Fellowship  of  $500) 
were  awarded,  as  were  several  other  prizes. 

A  regular  part  of  a  Washington  and  Lee 
Commencement  is  the  boat  race  between  the 
University  crews,  the  Harry  Lee,  and  the 
Albert  Sidney,  a  most  enjoyable  sport,  as  there 
is  no  rivalry  between  different  institutions, 
and  Washington  and  Lee  alwayt  wins!  This 
race  was  rowed  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  the 
Reds  (Harry  Lee)  won,  and  will  go  to  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  to  compete  in  another  race. 

The  Trustees  made  no  election  of  a  successor 
to  the  Hon.  William  L.  Wilson,  but  elected  Dr. 
George  H.  Denny  to  act  as  President  for  the 
coming  year.  Professor  Tncker  having  resigned 
the  position,  after  holding  it  and  ably  manag¬ 
ing  it  since  Mr.  Wilson’s  death  last  October. 

A.  H. 

West  Virginia  University  is  rejoicing  in  the 
gift  of  a  very  handsome  addition  to  its  library 
facilities.  The  children  and  heirs  of  the  late 
United  States  Senator  Waitman  T.  Willey 


have  given  to  the  University  Senator  Willey’s 
library,  consisting  of  three  .bousand  or  four 
thousand  volumes.  This  collection  will  be 
preserved  in  a  special  alcove  in  the  magnificent 
new  library  building  now  being  erected,  and 
will  be  known  as  the  Senator  Willey  Memorial 
Library.  This  library  includes  the  books  col¬ 
lected  by  the  eminent  scholar  and  statesman 
daring  his  long  life  of  more  than  eighty  years. 
It  is  a  miscellaneous  library  of  partionlar  valne 
for  reference  and  consnltation. 

The  Woman’s  College  ofBaltimore  and  other 
institutions  of  learning  have  made  various 
attempts  to  secure  the  Senator  Willey  Library, 
but  as  he  and  his  children  were  warmly  at¬ 
tached  to  West  Virginia  University,  they  were 
not  wiling  that  the  books  should  leave  Morgan- 
ton.  Prof.  W.  P.  Willey  of  the  Law  College 
of  the  University  is  a  son  of  the  late  Senator 
Willey,  and  to  him  and  the  other  children  and 
heirs  the  University  is  indebted  for  this 
princely  gift.  The  University  feels  that  such 
a  gift  is  worth  immeasurably  more  than  its 
mere  money  valne.  W.  B. 

The  UNmiKSiTY  of  Oklahoma  at  Norman  in 
its  rapid  growth  and  development  is  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  enthusiastic  and  substantial  way 
in  which  the  educational  needs  of  the  new 
West  are  being  met  by  its  own  people.  Plans 
are  now  being  perfected  to  provide  several  new 
buildings  for  the  farther  equipment  of  the 
University. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Regents  will  be 
called  soon  to  consider  plans  and  methods  for 
selecting  the  architects.  There  will  be  two 
competitive  contests,  one  for  landscape  archi¬ 
tecture,  arrangement  of  grounds,  etc.,  and  one 
for  buildings,  watersupply,  heating  and  sewer¬ 
age  system.  The  main  building,  which  will 
receive  most  attention  and  money  may  be 
placed  on  the  high  ground  just  at  the  end  of 
the  boulevard,  east  and  a  little  south  of  the 
present  building.  This  will  be  a  central  posi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  plot  of  sixty  acres  be¬ 
longing  to  the  University.  With  the  grouping 
of  other  buildings  around  the  main  one  it  will 
be  an  attractive  sight  from  the  city.  The 
main  building  will  be  planned  in  accordance 
with  some  form  of  Grecian  architecture,  in 
keeping  with  the  surroundings,  and  will  con¬ 
form  to  good  taste  and  practical  usefulness. 
The  other  buildings  are  to  be  grouped  conve¬ 
niently  to  this  for  the  supply  of  utilities  such 
as  light,  water,  heating  supply,  etc.  The  old 
building  will  be  remodeled  for  nse  as  a  Science 
Hall. 

Visitors  to  the  Oommencement  exercises  ex¬ 
pressed  their  pleasure  at  the  appearance  of  the 
University  grounds.  Just  at  this  season  the 
campus  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  that 
Oklahoma  is  the  garden  spot  of  the  world.  A 
beautiful  green  vine  covers  the  front  of  the 
University  building,  the  walk  along  the  Boul¬ 
evard  is  arched  over  with  the  tree  limbs  until 
a  sunshade  is  not  needed.  The  trees  around 
the  building  form  a  park  that  is  refreshing  to 
look  into,  if  you  can  get  no  nearer.  And  the 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  that  so  much  has 
been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time.  Invari¬ 
ably  people  who  visit  Norman  from  Eastern 
states  with  preconceived  notions  of  the  wild 
and  wooly  West,  open  their  eyes  in  astonish¬ 
ment.  That  is  why  so  many  people  emigrate 
to  Oklahoma. 

Professor  Paxton  of  the  Oklahoma  University 
spent  a  pleasant  and  profitable  year  in  Europe. 
He  will  return  to  resume  his  duties  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  In  addition  to  his  work  at  the  American 
School  of  Classical  studies  in  Rome,  Italy,  he 
has  taken  advantage  of  excursions  given  stn- 
dents  and  has  visited  many  places  of  classical 
interest.  By  an  arrangement  with  the  Board 
of  Regents  he  has  been  empowered  to  purchase 
photographs,  relics,  etc.  to  form  a  collection 
for  the  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin.  He  is 


able  to  procure  these  things  much  better  there 
than  he  could  do  in  this  country.  The  plan 
of  granting  leave  of  absence  is  a  good  one  and 
reflects  credit  on  the  judgment  of  the  present 
Board  of  Regents. 

The  Territorial  Geological  and  Natural  His¬ 
tory  Survey  started  the  summer’s  work  Wed¬ 
nesday,  June  12.  They  go  East  from  Nor¬ 
man  to  work  some  weeks  in  Pottowatomie 
County,  they  will  work  West  as  far  as  Greer, 
and  will  perhaps  do  some  work  in  connection 
with  the  United  States  Survey  in  the  Wichita 
Mountains.  The  party  of  four  started  well 
equipped  for  a  summer  campaign. 


THE  NURSERY  OF  THE  CHAUTAUt^UA  IDEA. 

“I  believe  the  time  will  oome  when  Sunday 
-school  teachers  will  have  normal  schools  to  fit 
them  for  their  work,  just  as  public  school 
teachers  now  have  theirs.  The  teaching  of 
religious  truth  is  more  important  than  in¬ 
struction  in  any  human  science,  and  demands 
fit  and  trained  teachers  for  rightly  doing  this 
great  work.  There  will  yet  be  normal  insti¬ 
tutes  for  Bible  school  teachers.  ’  ’ 

This  was  said  by  John  H.  Vincent,  then  a 
plain  Methodist  minister,  to  a  young  theologi¬ 
cal  student  of  a  different  denomination,  to 
whom  he  had  shown  fraternal  kindness  warmly 
remembered  to  this  day.  The  Chautauqua 
idea  had  already— this  was  in  1861— germinated 
in  his  active  brain.  But  Mr.  Vincent  was  not 
one  to  let  a  good  thought  lie  dormant  in  his 
own  mind.  His  vision  of  future  normal  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  great  army  of  Sunday-school  teach¬ 
ers  was  not  put  on  the  upper  shelf  where 
many  keep  really  valuable  ideals.  He  had  just 
come  in  the  round  of  Conference  appointments 
from  Galena,  when  he  had  bad  a  popular  and 
very  useful  ministry,  the  future  General  Grant 
being  among  bis  warm  admirers.  At  Rock¬ 
ford,  where  he  then  was,  he  instituted  the 
same  coarse  of  studies  in  the  geography  and 
history  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  he  had  kept 
up  with  great  success  in  Galena.  It  was  spec¬ 
ially  intended  for  teachers  in  Sunday  school 
and  those  preparing  for  this  work ;  but  the 
classes  were  attended  weekly  by  large  numbers 
of  people  from  various  denominations  who 
were  interested  in  Bible  study. 

The  scheme  covered  three  years,  and  thus 
coincided  with  the  full  term  of  a  Methodist 
minister’s  pastorate  in  any  one  congregation. 
The  students  in  this  normal  course  passed 
through  three  grades,  each  with  its  name, 
badge  and  banner.  Those  In  the  first  year’s 
study  were  called  Travelers;  in  the  second. 
Explorers;  in  the  third.  Residents.  The  en¬ 
ergy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher  infected 
all,  and  a  quite  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  “fifth  Gospel,’’  was  acquired, 
while  a  strong  light  of  reality  was  thus  thrown 
upon  Bible  history  and  the  life  and  words  of 
Jesus.  Those  who  completed  the  entire  course 
were  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  curtioulum 
with  exercises  which  drew  a  crowded  audience. 

A  dozen  years  later.  Dr.  Vincent  and  Lewis 
Miller  came  together  in  united  effort  to  incar¬ 
nate  at  Ohautauqua  the  system  of  normal 
training  for  Sunday-school  teachers,  which  the 
former  bad  already  carried  ont  in  several  pas¬ 
torates.  The  idea  has  proved  fertile  beyond 
possible  anticipation.  An  ecumenical  univer¬ 
sity  has  sprung  from  the  traveling  normal 
school  of  the  Methodist  parson  in  the  then 
“far  West.’’  Six  score  younger  Obautanquas 
are  in  yearly  operation,  and  millions  of  in¬ 
quiring  minds  have  been  introduced  into  al¬ 
most  every  field  ot  valuable  knowledge,  through 
the  intelligent  leading  and  contagions  stimnlus 
which  this  remarkable  movement  has  fur¬ 
nished.  To  the  same  example  and  its  momen¬ 
tum  “University  extension’’  and  the  summer 
school  habit,  of  which  the  Cuban  invasion  of 
old  Harvard  is  the  latest  shining  instance,  may 
perhaps  be  traced.  The  genuine  Chautauqua 
idea  always  makes  education  the  handmaid  of 
religion.  J.  H.  E. 
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I  Correspondence 

LEONARD  P.  DAYIDSON. 

James  B.  Rodgers. 

Thirty  years  of  preparation  and  three  years 
of  pnblio  serrioe  is  the  record  of  the  life  of 
Leonard  P.  Davidson,  late  of  onr  mission  in 
the  Philippines.  Born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1866, 
he  came  as  a  boy  with  his  parents  to  the 
TJnited  States  and  settled  in  Oalifornia.  While 
in  business  in  San  Diego  and  actively  engaged 
in  Christian 
work  he  resolved 
to  study  for  the 
ministry,  and  al¬ 
though  at  an  age 
when  most  men 
take  up  the  ac¬ 
tive  work  of  life, 
he  resolutely  be¬ 
gan  the  task  of 
preparation.  Af¬ 
ter  studying 
some  years  in  the 

REV  L.  P.  DAVIDSON  .  , 

Academy  at 
Bridgeton,  N.J.,  he  entered  Auburn  Seminary, 
respect  of  the  Faculty  and  his  fellow  students. 
He  then  took  a  year  of  post-graduate  work  at 
Uniou  Seminary  with  lectures  at  Columbia. 

From  the  first  he  had  desired  to  enter  the 
foreign  service  of  the  Church  and  at  one  time 
was  under  appointment  to  the  Hainan  Mis¬ 
sion  This  appointment  he  was  unable  to  ac¬ 
cept,  because  of  the  health  of  his  wife.  He 
married  Miss  Marion  F.  Leavitt  of  Melrose 
Highlands  in  June  of  1898,  and  at  once  took 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Tulsa, 
Indian  Territory,  and  labored  there  for  eigh¬ 
teen  months.  Mrs.  Davidson  and  her  infant 
daughter  died  in  March  of  ’99. 

When  the  Secretaries  of  onr  Foreign  Board 
were  looking  for  a  minister  for  the  Philippine 
Mission,  they  wrote  to  Dr.  Timothy  G.  Dar¬ 
ling  of  Auburn  and  Dr.  Cobb  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  asking  them  to  recommend  some  man 
for  the  position,  and  they  both  recommended 
Mr.  Davidson.  He  accepted  the  post  and 
reached  Manila  February  27,  and  at  once  took 
charge  of  the  English  congregation  of  onr  Mis¬ 
sion  and  began  the  study  of  Spanish. 

He  labored  earnestly  and  constantly  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  bis  efforts.  His  work  among  the 
soldiers  was  especially  noteworthy,  for  he  gath¬ 
ered  the  Christian  men  together  and  organized 
them  into  an  active  band  of  workers. 

He  founded  a  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
which  has  been  the  means  of  strengthening 
hundreds  of  Christian  men  who  otherwise 
would  have  been  cut  off  from  all  Christian  in- 
finences.  He  gained  the  respect  and  affection 
of  the  men  wherever  he  wont. 

His  desire,  however,  was  to  enter  the  work 
among  the  Filipinos  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
six  months  be  taught  a  class  of  young  men  in 
English  and  was  helpful  in  the  Filipino  work, 
though  unable  to  preach.  Relieved  the  first  of 
the  year  from  the  English  congregation  he 
threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  work 
among  the  people  and  soon  had  opened  many 
preaching  places  in  the  city. 

We  soon  saw  that  a  division  of  labor  would 
be  the  most  effective  form  of  work.  He  then 
set  definitely  to  work  to  preach  in  the  towns 
in  the  provinces  near  Manila,  while  I  remained 
in  the  city. 

His  first  trip  was  to  Hagoney  where  work  bad 
already  started.  In  a  three  days’  trip  he  held 
eleven  services  and  brought  back  au  exhausted 
helper.  He  systematically  visited  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  in  Bulacan,  Pampanga  and  Bataan 
provinces  and  in  many  towns  succeeded  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  the  Gospel.  Pioneer 
work  in  the  circumstances  that  now  exist  is 


not  easy  and  Mr.  Davidson  returned  from  bis 
journeys  nearly  exhausted.  Irregular  food  aud 
sometimes  none  at  all,  bad  water,  hard  tramp¬ 
ing  in  the  sun,  told  on  his  strength. 

In  May  after  the  formation  of  the  Evangeli- 
oal  Union,  of  which  be  was  Secretary,  he  be¬ 
gan  pioneer  work  in  a  new  set  of  provinces. 
He  was  permitted  to  make  but  one  journey, 
however,  as  the  city  work  demanded  his  help 
during  May. 

His  illness  presented  no  serious  symptoms 
until  some  forty  hours  before  his  death,  June  8. 
The  disease  was  appendicitis  and  its  true  na¬ 
ture  was  not  discovered  until  too  late  for  an 
operation. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  a  man  of  great  common 
sense,  exceedingly  well  poised,  of  broad  views 
and  earnest  piety.  He  was  genial  and  cordial 
in  bis  relations  with  his  fellow  men,  what  in 
Spanish  is  known  as  a  "sympathetic,”  one 
who  has  a  fellow  feeling  with  all. 

As  a  missionary  he  was  zealous  and  untiring, 
a  true  yoke  fellow,  thoroughly  unselfish  and 
a  man  without  guile. 

Sixteen  months’  daily  intercourse  not  only 
failed  to  reveal  flaws  in  his  character,  but  in¬ 
creased  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  by  all  bis  comrades. 

At  this  time  when  the  opportunities  in  the 
Philippines  are  greater  than  they  may  ever  be 
again,  bis  death  is  a  peculiarly  hard  blow. 
Yet  we  do  not  doubt  the  love  aud  wisdom  of 
the  great  Head  of  the  Church  who  has  called 
him  to  higher  service. 

As  a  mission,  we  have  prayed  to  God  and 
pleaded  with  the  Church  for  more  workers, 
aud  this  is  the  beginniug  of  the  answer.  Shall 
it  be  the  end  also?  Rather  shall  not  the  death 
of  this  faithful  steward  arouse  us  to  greater 
consecration  and  the  Church  to  greater  effort 
to  mao  this  new  born  church? 

Kanabawa,  Japan.  July  2, 1901. 


CLEVELAND  ITEMS. 

The  Citizens’  Committee  on  Entertainment 
for  the  Grand  Army  encampment  to  be  held 
here  in  September  next  having  appointed  a 
Sub-Committee  of  colored  citizens  to  arrange 
for  the  entertainment  of  colored  veterans,  the 
pastors  of  the  various  Afro-American  churches 
have  protested  vigorously  against  what  they 
call  this  unnecessary  drawing  of  the  color  line. 
They  maintain  that  there  might  as  appropri¬ 
ately  be  a  German  Committee  for  German  vet¬ 
erans,  etc.  In  case  the  objectionable  action  is 
withdrawn,  the  promise  is  made  by  these  pas¬ 
tors  of  cordial  co  operation  ou  the  part  of  their 
ooagregations  for  entertainment  of  all  veterans, 
without  reference  to  class  or  race,  leaving 
the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  otherwise  their 
cc-operation  will  be  withdrawn.  There  is  am¬ 
ple  time  for  the  Citizens’  Commttee  to  correct 
its  mistake. 

There  has  been  a  protest  also  on  the  part  of 
these  same  pastors  of  Afro-American  flocks 
against  the  methods  of  a  colored  evangelist 
from  the  South,  who  has  been  holding  tent 
meetings  and  who  calls  himself  or  is  called 
the  "rapid  fire”  evangelist.  His  meetings  are 
spoken  of  by  the  regular  pastors  as  akin  to  a 
street  minstrel  show.  The  high  jump  and  the 
Voodoo  dance  are  declared  to  be  relics  of  the 
days  before  emancipation.  The  daily  papers 
have  given  reports  of  the  evangelist’s  methods 
which  abundantly  justify  the  dignified  protest 
of  the  resident  pastors. 

A  rousing  Prohibition  Convention  was  held 
last  Saturday  at  Euclid  Beach  Park.  The  Park 
is  leased  to  the  Humphreys,  who  are  temper¬ 
ance  men,  and  no  liquors,  not  even  soft  ones, 
are  permitted  to  be  sold  within  the  gates. 
Free  lectures  are  to  be  delivered  by  popular 
lecturers  for  the  benefit  of  the  crowds  resort- 


i  n  g  there  in  the  hot  weather.  Carfare  a  nioke 
and  no  obarge  for  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

Beulah  Park,  adjoining  Euclid  Beach,  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Christian  Missionary  Alliance,  Dr. 
Simpson  of  New  York  President,  and  the  an¬ 
nual  evangelistio  services,  with  hours  for  the 
faith-healing  work,  are  now  being  held.  Many 
excellent  people  profess  to  find  spiritual  bene¬ 
fit,  if  not  physical  healing  at  these  meetings. 
The  Alliance  arrested  a  man  for  bathing  in  the 
lake  on  Sunday  morning  after  9  o’olook,  con¬ 
trary  to  one  of  their  rules.  As  the  man  was 
violating  no  oivil  law  and  was  not  bathing  in 
the  limits  of  the  Beulah  Park,  but  in  front  of 
his  own  grounds,  he  has  sued  the  Alliance  for 
|5,000  damages. 

Cleveland  pastors  are  many  of  them  absent, 
but  services  are  held  in  most  of  the  churches 
every  Sabbath  morning.  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  being  now  without  a  pastor,  is  to  be 
closed  for  renovation  daring  August.  Friday 
night  prayer-meetings  and  Sunday  evening 
Christian  Endeavor  meetings  will  be  held, 
however,  as  usual. 

The  aunual  Gleuville  races  are  a  grand  social 
event  with  us.  New  York  sends  to  them  its 
complement  of  sportsmen  and  horses.  The  bet¬ 
ting  is  high.  The  dressing  by  attending  ladies 
is  artistic  and  elegant.  This  grand  social  func¬ 
tion  is  just  concluded. 

To  illustrate  the  comparative  comfort  of 
Cleveland  in  this  heated  term,  a  gentleman 
left  Cincinnati  a  few  days  ago  with  thermome¬ 
ter  there  at  104  degrees.  Gradually  as  he  came 
Northward  the  temperature  fell,  little  by  little, 
until  when  he  reached  his  home  in  Cleveland 
in  the  evening,  he  found  his  wife  sitting  on 
the  porch  with  a  light  wrap  about  her  for  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  cool  breeze.  W  H.  B. 

KANSAS  LETTiR. 

John  Y.  Ewart. 

The  Rev.  L.  G.  Denise  finally  declines  the 
call  of  the  Clifton  Hill  Church  of  Omaha  and 
will  remain  with  the  Clay  Centre  Church, 
where  he  has  done  excellent  work  and  is  highly 
esteemed 

The  El  Dorado  Church  has  secured  another 
pastor  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Stewart, 
who  was  installed  July  16  by  a  Committee  of 
Emporia  Presbytery,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
Drs.  Bradt,  Sauber  and  Flemming. 

Kansas  is  furnishing  another  foreign  mis¬ 
sionary  from  the  ranks  of  its  young  ministers. 
This  time  it  is  the  Rev.  W.  N.  Blair,  son  of 
one  of  the  elders  of  the  Sallna  Church,  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Solomon.  The  Foreign  Board  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Mr.  Blair  a  missionary  to  Korea. 

The  Presbytery  of  Solomon  has  a  Young 
People’s  Society  Christian  Endeavor  Union, 
and  this  Union  held  its  seventh  annual  Con¬ 
vention  in  June  in  Concordia.  Sixteen  socie¬ 
ties  were  represented  by  forty-six  delegates. 
Not  only  general  themes  like  Christian  Service 
e  Privilege,  Bible  Study,  Spiritless — Fruitless, 
Church  Benoolenoe,  Attitude  of  Christian 
Endeavor  toward  Amusement,  The  Sabbath, 
and  Temperance  were  brought  before  this  Con¬ 
vention  and  ably  discussed,  but  subjects  of  a 
distinctively  denominational  color  received  at¬ 
tention,  such  as  The  History,  Creed  and  Fruits 
of  Presbyterianism,  Our  Presbyterian  Polity, 
etc.  Miss  Grace  Ilahi  Baksh,  a  native  of  India 
and  a  student  of  the  College  of  Emporia,  de¬ 
livered  one  of  her  earnest  and  eloquent  ad¬ 
dresses.  This  Christian  young  woman  is 
bravely  educating  herself  preparaoty  to  under¬ 
taking  Christian  work  in  her  native  country. 
The  Convention  contributed  |17  toward  her 
support. 

A  Young  People’s  Society  of  Christian  En¬ 
deavor  was  recently  organized  in  the  church 
of  MoLain  (six  miles  from  Newton)  with 
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twelve  active  and  eight  associate  members 
The  young  people  are  taking  hold  of  their  new 
work  with  great  enthnsiasm. 

When  the  Building  Committee  of  the  New¬ 
ton  Church  met,  June  10,  to  open  the  bids  for 
work  upon  their  proposed  new  edifice,  it  was 
found  that  oniy  one  bid  had  been  submitted. 
Other  contractors,  however,  have  since  be* 
come  interested  in  the  enterprise  and  their 
bide  we  about  ready  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Committee. 

The  Kansas  Presbyterian  for  July  is  a  very 
creditable  number,  filled  with  good  things. 
Where  the  metropolitan  religious  weeklies 
cannot  be  taken,  the  low  price  (35  cents  per 
year)  of  this  monthly  recommends  it.  Indeed 
The  Presbyterian  fills  a  place  in  our  Kansas 
church  work  and  life  which  the  metropolitan 
weeklies,  however  excellent  (and  our  Presby¬ 
terian  weeklies  are  beyond  all  praise)  cannot 
so  well  fill,  because  it  Is  impossible  for  any 
one  of  them  to  devote  so  much  space  to  any 
one  Synod  of  our  Church  as  the  best  interests 
of  the  work  demand.  A  Synodical  paper  like 
ours  meets  this  demand  admirably  and  we  hope 
that  even  where  the  weeklies  are  taken.  The 
Kansas  Presbyterian  wili  be  a  welcome  visitor. 

Kbwton,  Kan. 


JOHN  McNElLL  IK  PHILADELPHIA. 

J.  Calvin  Mead,  D.D. 

The  plan  of  Tent  Evangelisitc  work  which 
Philadelphia  is  carrying  on,  for  the  third  sum¬ 
mer,  is  a  plan  worthy  of  careful  study  by  all 
cities.  Men  of  wealth  have  vitalized  their 
gold  with  the  Christ  spirit.  The  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  as  never  before. 
The  laborer  sits  in  the  tent  of  the  capitalists 
with  his  coat  off,  perfectly  at  home  and  com¬ 
fortable,  listening  to  the  truths  which  alone 
can  elevate  the  humble,  make  the  mighty  use¬ 
ful,  and  reconstruct  society  on  the  plan  of 
peace  and  good  will  among  men.  One  of  these 
tents  is  near  the  writer’s  church  and  all  ser¬ 
vices  save  that  of  Sabbath  morning  are  merged 
in  the  tent  work,  so  he  speaks  from  opportu¬ 
nity  of  observation  as  well  as  from  an  experi¬ 
ence  of  preaching  last  year  for  two  weeks  in  a 
tent  in  another  part  of  the  city. 

The  work  reaches  the  masses  and  gives  us 
pastors  a  rare  opportunity  to  study  the  masses. 
Last  week  the  work  received  a  marvelous  im¬ 
petus  from  the  visit  of  John  McNeill,  the  no¬ 
ted  Scotch  evangelist.  Two  facts  impress  us. 
First.  The  man  John  McNeill,  a  man  of  broad 
education,  colossal  intellect,  gigantic  physical 
power,  tireless  and  resistless  energy  and  in¬ 
nate  love  for  preaching.  His  education  is  not 
only  biblical,  it  is  sociological  and  psychologi¬ 
cal.  His  diagnosis  of  social  and  personal  dis¬ 
orders  is  as  keen  as  bis  knowledge  of  biblical 
“  materia  medica.  ”  He  deals  out  the  reme¬ 
dies  for  sin  with  rare  intelligence  as  well  as 
with  rugged  fearlessness.  The  writer  was 
privileged  to  introduce  Mr.  McNeill  in  the  tent 
with  which  he  is  associated,  at  4  P.M.  Sun¬ 
day  and  again  on  Tuesday  evening  to  audi¬ 
ences  that  extended  beyond  the  tent  far  as  the 
great  voice  of  the  preacher  could  reach.  Scores 
went  away  because  they  could  not  get  near 
enough  to  hear,  and  this  was  the  experience 
wherever  he  spoke.  The  sermons  were  power¬ 
ful,  perfectly  holding  the  vast  throng.  The 
Sunday  afternoon  service  was  his  first  tent  ser¬ 
mon  in  our  city  and  he  seemed  determined  to 
conquer  curiosity  with  conviction;  some  who 
heard  him  throughout  the  week  believe  it  was 
hie  most  powerful  effort.  It  was  a  simple  ser¬ 
mon  on  Oonvereion,  or  as  he  called  it  "the 
Turning."  Those  who  have  followed  the 
Northfield  movement  eould  readily  recognize 
how  much  its  methods  owe  to  men  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Neill’s  type.  He  told  the  preachers  in  their 
large  Monday  meeting,  that  this  method  is 


simply  a  natural  method,  "we  call  it  evange* 
listic,  which  means  evangelical  with  an  edge  on 
it;”  instead  of  being  an  easy  hortatory  method, 
it  is  keenly  intellectual  and  that  is  the  reason 
there  are  so  few  good  Evanelists,  or  evange¬ 
listic  preachers.  Mr.  McNeill  is  awfully  seri¬ 
ous,  yet  a  master  of  wit  and  humor.  Ripples  of 
laughter  mingled  with  sobs  made  that  great 
Sunday  afternoon  audience  like  a  vast  organ 
on  which  this  master  preacher  played  as  it 
were  the  dirge  of  Hell  and  the  oratorio  of  Sal¬ 
vation  as  be  touched  those  human  hearts  with 
the  finger  of  truth.  It  was  ponderous  truth 
preached  with  sublime  art.  It  was  a  surgeon 
cutting  deep,  but  with  a  steady  hand  guided 
with  a  knowledge  that  knew  every  line  of 
nerve  and  muscle,  and  where  the  vitals  are, 
bold  but  experienced,  careful,  tender  with  all. 

Again  we  were  impressed  that  the  "masses" 
appreciate  a  great  termon  just  as  well  as  do  the 
"classes."  Preachers  of  all  denominations 
mingled  in  the  standing  crowds,  all  classes  of 
professional  men  sought  the  tents,  but  the  la¬ 
borer  and  his  wife,  the  illiterate  and  unculti¬ 
vated  (speaking  in  common  social  language), 
the  factory  girls  and  men  are  talking  yet  about 
the  truths  they  heard  as  well  as  about  the  man 
they  saw. 

Probably  it  would  be  disastrous  to  many  for 
ns  to  regard  John  McNeill  as  representing  a 
distinct  type  of  preacher;  he  does,  as  to  bis 
method  of  Scripture  interpretation  and  appli¬ 
cation,  but  as  to  personality  and  style  he  rep¬ 
resents  only  John  McNeill. 


AKOTHER  HLIMPSE  OF  PARIS. 

The  other  day  I  followed  Daudet's  "Book¬ 
keeper"  along  the  quais,  past  the  gray  towers 
of  Notre  Dame  to  his  bureau  at  the  Morgue. 
Not  a  cheerful  spot,  this  Morgue,  with  the 
"sound  of  a  great  washing,"  and  the  bodies  of 
five  peAons  (three  men  and  two  women)  re¬ 
posing  quite  naturally  on  their  marble  slabs — 
unknown,  apparently,  to  all  except  God.  1  saw 
similar  faces— but  how  different  the  expres¬ 
sions!  at  the  McAll  Mission,  Salle  New  York, 
rue  St.  Antoine.  These  people  belong  to  the 
same  class— the  lower  stratum  of  society— but 
how  transformed  the  life!  1  attended  the  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  afternoon  and  beard  my  English 
friend,  the  Rev.  S.  B.  Brown,  speak.  On  the 
same  street  is  the  old  church  of  St.  Marie, 
where  M.  Monod  preaches.  I  enjoyed  the  ser¬ 
vice  there.  I  am  to  take  afternoon  tea  with 
him  to-day,  and  to-morrow  with  Mr.  Thompson 
in  his  pretty  garden,  amid  the  flowers,  at 
Anteuil.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Thompson  lent  me  his  book  in  English, 
of  "French  Portraits,"  being  a  sketch  of  the 
writers  of  young  France.  I  have  only  had 
time  to  glance  through  it,  but  do  you  know 
that  I  think,  in  his  way,  Thompson  writes 
almost  as  well  as  Leon  Daudet !  He  seems  to 
be  quite  a  big  gun  here  and  I  find  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  French  writers  quote  him  in  their  works. 

His  vocabulary  is  large  and  his  style  beauti¬ 
fully  suggestive,  rather  than  exhaustive.  He 
is  an  advocate  of  the  young  school.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  their  characters  were  far  from  perfect 
or  praiseworthy,  and  somehow  1  do  not  en¬ 
thuse  very  much  o^er  the  authors  whom 
Thompson  has  chosen  to  represent  French 
thought  and  life.  Everyone  here  has  his 
school,  which  in  his  estimation,  reigns  su¬ 
preme  in  the  literary  world. 

Edouard  Rod,  the  author,  lives  near  Thomp¬ 
son  and  1  expect  to  meet  him  some  day.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  I  went  to  the  service  at  M.  Monod’s 
church  and  the  sermon  was  preached  to  the 
intending  communicants.  The  children  num¬ 
bered  about  forty.  The  girls  wore  white  veils, 
like  the  Catholics,  and  looked  very  pretty  and 
sweet.  The  whole  congregation  was  like  one 
happy  family  after  the  service,  when  the 
young  people  were  greeted.  E.  B. 


PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Dr.  George  F.  Pentoost  of  Yonkers  preaches 
at  the  Marylebone  Presbyterian  Church,  Lon¬ 
don,  from  July  14  to  August  25,  inclusive. 

The  widow  of  Matthew  Arnold  has  just  died 
n  England,  having  survived  her  husband  thir¬ 
teen  years. 

Among  the  speakers  announced  for  August 
at  Chautauqua  are  Governor  Odell,  Joseph 
Jefferson,  General  Lee,  Dr.  Gunsaulus,  Ed¬ 
ward  Everett  Hale,  Francis  E.  Clark,  Senator 
Fairbanks,  etc. 

Following  the  graduation  of  the  first  Turk¬ 
ish  girl  at  the  American  Girls’  College,  the 
Turkish  government  has  issued  an  edict  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  attendance  of  Turkish  children  at 
foreign  schools,  the  employment  of  Christian 
teachers  in  Turkish  households,  or  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Turkish  ladies  in  public  accompanied 
by  Christian  women  companions.  This  edict 
is  intended  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of 
liberal  ideas. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  whose  face  will  be 
missed  at  the  Northfield  and  other  Conventions 
this  year,  intends  spending  his  vacation  in  the 
Holy  Land.  Leaving  London  on  the  21st  inst., 
he  spent  last  week  in  attendance  at  the  Kes¬ 
wick  Convention,  and  on  Friday,  the  26tb,  he 
embarked  at  Marseilles,  to  coast  along  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  visiting 
Athens,  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  He  con¬ 
templates  visiting  Damascus  and  Baalbek,  and 
will  attend  a  Syrian  Christian  Convention  in 
Lebanon  for  a  week,  returning  home  so  as  to 
preach  on  the  first  Sunday  of  September. 

A  model  system  of  Trade  Schools  is  to  be 
started  at  Ahmednager,  India,  a  town  seventy- 
five  miles  from  Bombay,  where  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Mission  has  a  school.  A  layman  is  to  be 
employed  for  the  first  time.  These  Trade 
Schools  are  under  the  British  government  which 
in  association  with  private  philanthropists  has 
engaged  Mr.  D.  C.  Churchill  who  graduated 
as  a  civil  engineer  from  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology.  Mr.  Churchill  who  is  still 
in  the  twenties,  will  institute  a  plan  of  irriga¬ 
tion  throughout  the  district.  Among  the  in¬ 
dustries  to  be  developed  in  the  new  school  are 
rug  making  and  the  construction  of  wagon 
wheels.  Others  will  soon  follow. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  received 
a  gift  from  John  Wanamaker  of  the  fapioua 
collection  of  Indian  antiquities  gathered  by  the 
late  Thomas  Donaldson.  It  is  to  be  installed, 
together  with  the  collection  made  by  the  expe¬ 
dition  sent  West  last  summer,  in  the  central 
hall  on  the  first  floor  of  the  Free  Museum  of  > 
Science  and  Art,  which  will  also  hold  a  com¬ 
prehensive  exhibit  of  the  Indian  tribes  of 
North  America.  The  collection  embraces  buck¬ 
skin  suits,  war  bonnets  and  the  costumes  and 
utensils  of  many  tribes;  pipes,  pottery,  stane 
implements  and  a  magnificent  series  of  oil 
paintings  of  Indians,  made  from  life  by  cele¬ 
brated  artists.  Mr.  Donaldson  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  collector  and  had  many  opportunities 
for  securing  Indian  objects.  He  was  register 
of  the  United  States  Land  Office  in  Boise  City, 
Idaho,  from  1869  to  1874,  when  he  vras  brought 
intimately  in  contact  with  the  Bannocks  and 
Shoshones.  Later  he  became  a  special  agent 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  had  charge 
of  the  census  cf  the  Indians  in  1890.  While 
connected  with  the  Smithsonian  he  edited  and 
published  in  the  report  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum  an  elaborate  catalogue  of  the 
George  Gatlin  collection  of  Indian  paintings 
in  that  instiution.  It  was  of  importance  to 
science  that  his  collection  should  be  preserved 
entire  in  some  public  institution,  and  negotia¬ 
tions  were  in  progress  to  dispose  of  it  to  a 
Western  institution  when  Mr.  Wanamaker  in¬ 
terposed  and  secured  it  for  the  University. 
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DEIR,  FOLDED  HANDS. 

Dear,  folded  bands,  so  worn  with  care, 

So  qniet  on  the  pulseless  breast. 

Will  any  bU'den  need  you  there. 

If  heaven  is  a  place  of  rest? 

And  yon.  dear  heart,  will  you  forget 
The  straggles  of  these  lower  lands  7 
Or  is  there  some  sweet  service  yet 
For  folded  hands  ? 

Yours  was  the  never-ending  task 
Born  of  a  never-ending  need. 

Our  selfishness  it  was  to  ask. 

Your  sweet  unselfishness  to  heed. 

And  LOW  in  the  unwonted  rest 
Long  promised  in  the  better  land. 

Bow  can  you  sit  an  idle  guest 
With  folded  hands? 

No  tears  to  dry,  no  wounds  to  bind, 

No  sufferer  to  tend  and  bless— 

Where  will  those  eager  fingers  find 
A  need  for  all  their  tenderness  ? 

Yet,  knowing  all  they  did  before. 

Perchance  the  Father  understands. 

And  holds  some  precious  work  in  store 
For  folded  hands.  —Yuulhg'  Companion. 


Who  shall  decide  when  correspondents  dis* 
agree?  We  have  already  had  two  authors  cred¬ 
ited  with  the  poem.  Good  Night.  A  third 
sends  word  that  James  Gilmore  of  Magnolia 
(Mongolia?)  is  the  writer  of  it.  Bat  on  the 
other  hand.  Miss  Olara  Willard  of  Mankato, 
Minn. ,  corroborates  the  statement  already  pub¬ 
lished  that  the  poem  was  written  by  Miss 
Sarah  Dowdney. 

KECUGMTION  OF  THE  AGED. 

Mary  Stewart  Dunlap! 

We  are  living  in  a  time  of  attention  to  chil¬ 
dren,  and  1  would  not  advance  a  thought  that 
would  diminish  the  effort  to  lay  the  proper 
foundation  for  Christian  character  at  a  suitable 
age.  But  cannot  a  little  recognition  be  given 
to  the  aged  pilgrims  who,  tarrying  in  the  bor¬ 
der  laud,  will  soon  pass  on  to  the  Unseen 
Country  ?  1  have  heard  many  sermons  preached 
to  children,  but  do  not  recall  one  to  aged  Chris¬ 
tians. 

These  faithful  ones  have  outlived  their  day 
of  active  usefulness.  The  busy  world  is  leav¬ 
ing  them.  They  are  no  longer  needed  as  in 
earlier  life,  and  the  sustaining  grace  of  God  is 
their  chief  consolation— the  same  grace  that 
has  kepi  them  faithful  through  the  varied  and 
trying  experiences  of  life,  bereavement,  loss  of 
property,  wayward  children— or  through  pros¬ 
perity,  resisting  the  temptation  to  idleness  and 
worldliness.  Through  all  these,  fidelity  has 
never  failed.  Now  they  are  indeed  victors, 
and  could  not  the  church  suitably  recognize 
their  service  by  setting  apart  a  special  day  for 
them— perhaps  the  first  Sabbath  of  September 

_ after  the  heat  of  summer  and  before  the 

chilly  autumn?  Could  children  have  a  better 
object  lesson  than  that  which  would  lead  them 
to  consider  the  reward  of  a  well-spent  life? 

[In  certain  localities  “  Old  Folks’  Day  ”  is  a  recognized 
and  very  delightful  institution.  It  might  profitably  be 
more  widely  adopted.— Editor. 


A  LITTLE  HERO. 

E.  H.  Walker. 

While  but  young  married  people  my  father 
and  mother  decided  to  go  to  the  Far  West  to 
make  for  themselves  a  home.  At  this  time 
they  had  three  small  children,  the  eldest  a  lad 
of  seven.  This  boy,  Horace,  was  a  bright, 
manly  little  fellow,  and  a  real  assistance  to 
his  parents. 

There  were  enemies  to  be  dreaded  in  the 
lonely  place  where  the  father  reared  the  family 
cabin.  Many  a  time  the  barking  of  wolves  was 
heard  in  the  cabin,  and  many  a  time  some 
great  grizzly  came  into  the  clearing,  killed 
hogs  and  sheep,  and  when  nothing  else  could 


be  obtained,  made  sad  havoc  with  fowls.  Five 
years  went  by ;  the  boy,  Horace,  had  grown 
stout  and  strong,  and  was  an  espeoial  comfort 
to  his  mother  at  such  times  as  the  father’s  ab- 
senoe.  They  were  far  from  any  great  settle¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  the  husband  and  father 
was  obliged  to  travel  many  miles  in  order  to 
obtain  needful  supplies. 

And  now  tracks  of  a  great  grizzly  were  mak¬ 
ing  excitement  in  the  region.  This  bear  had 
been  seen  and  was  spoken  of  as  uncommonly 
large  and  ferocious.  He  did  so  much  mischief 
that  at  length  the  men  of  the  small  settlement 
determined  to  go  out  and  kill,  if  possible,  the 
dreadful  enemy.  Our  father  made  one  of  the 
party,  and  before  leaving  home  gave  Horace 
charge  as  to  being  the  family  protector  in  his 
absence.  The  dear  boy,  full  of  a  feeling  of 
responsibility,  promised  to  do  and  be  all  that 
was  required. 

The  men  expected  to  be  gone  two  or  three 
days,  and  thoroughly  scour  the  country  in 
search  for  the  depredator.  And  what  made 
excitement  intense,  the  officials  of  the  county 
town  had  offered  to  give  a  hundred  dollars  as 
a  prize  to  the  man  who  killed  the  fierce  beast. 

*  ‘  I  guess  I  will  be  good,  ’  ’  cried  Horace,  '  *  for 
maybe  papa  will  kill  the  bear  and  get  all  that 
money.  ’  ’ 

The  cabin  was  built  with  a  cellar  under  it, 
and  in  the  autumn  the  father  had  banked 
around  it  earth  and  sod  so  as  to  more  effectu¬ 
ally  keep  out  the  cold. 

A  , day  or  two  previous  to  the  bear  hunt  there 
had  been  so  many  tokens  of  a  thaw  that  the  fa¬ 
ther  had  directed  Horace  in  trying  to  make  two 
or  more  galleys  to  lead  the  waters  away  from 
the  house,  for  the  little  embankment  l^ad  re¬ 
ceived  the  snow  and  rain  till  it  was  a  glitter¬ 
ing  mass  of  ice  and  snow,  and  there  were  fears 
that  it  would  lead  down  into  the  cellar  and 
fill  it  with  water.  Horace  had  worked  with 
pick  and  spade  till  tired,  and  had  then  man¬ 
aged  to  drive  the  pick  into  the  frozen  bank,  to 
leave  the  work  for  an  hoi^.  The  cold  had  re¬ 
turned  so  quickly  that  the  boy  could  not  ex¬ 
tricate  his  tool,  and  was  bidden  by  his  father 
to  leave  it  until  another  partial  thaw. 

Just  as  evening  was  coming  on,  upon  the 
second  day  of  the  bear  hunt,  a  strange  series 
of  sounds  disturbed  the  inmates  of  the  cabin. 
Grants  and  growls,  scratching  of  paws  against 
the  logs  and  a  heavy  push  against  the  door. 
What  did  it  mean?  From  past  experiences  the 
mother  knew  that  the  visitor  was  a  bear ;  and 
she  sickened  with  fear  as  she  realized  her  help¬ 
less  condition.  What  could  she  do  to  protect 
the  dear  children  and  herself?  Every  heavy 
article  was  at  once  pushed  against  the  door, 
but  the  windows— what  could  they  do  to  bar¬ 
ricade  them?  These  had  been  .placed  high,  for 
safety’s  sake,  but  bears  could  climb.  ”0  dear 
Lord,  ’  ’  cried  our  mother,  * '  protect  us  1  protect 
ns  I  seest  thou  not  our  helpless  condition?  In 
thy  mercy  save  us  from  this  dread  intruder 
upon  our  peace  I  ’  ’ 

Even  as  mother  so  earnestly  prayed,  tingling 
bits  of  glass  fell  upon  the  fioor  and  the  great 
paw  of  the  bear  was  thrust  through  the  broken 
window.  The  panes  of  glass  of  the  window 
were  small,  and  the  foe  could  not  enter  until 
he  broke  them  all  away,  and  scarcely  then; 
but  to  have  him  glaring  in  upon  ns  was  all  too 
dreadful  to  bear.  The  beast  so  dreaded  found 
a  difficult  task  to  keep  his  footing  upon  the 
glassy  bank,  but  his  plan  seemed  to  be  to  break 
out  the  window,  and  if  he  did  succeed  in  do¬ 
ing  so,  what  would  save  us  four  from  his  cruel 
embraces?  Mother  uttered  a  groan  of  deep 
distress,  the  baby  screamed  with  terror,  and 
we  little  girls  lay  sobbing  upon  the  rough  fioor, 
our  faces  downward  that  we  might  not  see  those 
great  hungry  eyes  looking  at  us.  As  for  Hor¬ 
ace,  child  as  he  was,  he  kept  his  arm  around 
his  mother  and  tried  to  encourage  her  with 


soothing  words.  '  ‘  We  might  intimidate  him 
with  brands  of  fire,”  whispered  mother.  "If  I 
dared  to  stir,  ’  ’  she  added.  Horace  was  still  a 
moment,  and  then  softly  but  firmly  cried,  "I’ll 
try  it.  ’  ’  Our  mother  clutched  him  tightly,  in 
terror  for  his  life.  She  would  not  allow  so 
young  a  boy  to  try  such  an  experiment.  Hor¬ 
ace  pleaded  with  her,  but  she  cried,  "No,  I 
cannot  let  you  go  near  that  terrible  creature, 
indeed  I  cannot  I  ’  ’ 

While  the  little  but  dreadfully  earnest  argu¬ 
ment  was  in  its  height,  there  came  from  the 
foe  such  howls,  growls  and  shrieks  combined 
that  our  hearts  almost  stood  still.  The  great 
head  had  disappeared  from  the  window,  and 
after  the  rude  and  terirfyir.g  noises  there 
came  such  struggling  as  fairly  shook  the  cabin. 
"It  sounds  as  if  he  was  in  some  way  hurt  or 
was  fast,”  said  mother  as  soon  as  she  oould 
speak.  "Oh,  Horace,  the  pick,  the  pick,  yon 
left  it  under  that  window ;  can  it  be  he  is 
caught  upon  it  and  held  from  harming  ns?” 

Horace  crept  along  the  fioor  until  he  could 
look  through  a  chink  between  the  logs,  and 
saw,  sure  enough,  that  the  grizzly  was  caught 
and  in  part  held  down  to  the  ground.  "Oh, 
mamma,  mamma,”  he  cried,  "he  is  fast,  he 
is  fast  I  But,  oh,  he  will  get  loose  I  What  can 
we  do?” 

Mamma  now  had  got  up  some  courage,  but 
the  screaming  babywas  on  her  arm  and  she  was 
unable  to  act.  "Horace,  the  gun  your  father 
left  at  home  he  left  all  ready  for  action ;  you 
know  very  well  ordinarily  how  to  use  it. 
Oould  you  use  it  now?”  she  demanded  of  the 
poor,  little,  though  brave  boy. 

‘  ‘  I— am — so— afrai^,  mamma,  but  I  will  try,  ’  ’ 
and  then,  with  an  appealing  look  at  his  mother, 
the  poor  boy  added,  "Ob,  I  haven’t  any 
strength  to  hold  the  gun.  ’  ’  Nevertheless  the 
excited  little  fellow  reached  up  to  where  the 
gun  lay  upon  a  shelf,  took  it  down,  thrust  the 
barrel  through  the  chink,  and  at  the  same 
time  endeavored  to  make  sure  his  aim.  The 
report  was  loud  in  that  little  cabin,  the  bear 
gave  forth  a  sound  of  growl  and  howl  com¬ 
mingled  and  then  fell  Iiack  with  a  heavy  thud. 
Horace  from  the  broken  window  peered  cau¬ 
tiously  out  to  see  the  state  of  things. 

"  He  is  not  dead,  mamma,  ’  ’  he  cried,  * '  but 
bleeding  from  the  pick  wound,  and  so  badly 
hurt  that  I  can  kill  him  with  another  shot;” 
and  without  waiting  for  an  answer  he  again 
took  up  the  gun,  this  time  with  more  strength 
and  courage.  The  second  bullet  finished  the 
huge  creature’s  life. 

And  now  the  younger  children  grew  calm 
and  were  soon  asleep,  and  Horace  and  his 
mother  concluded  to  take  toms  in  keeping 
vigil  through  the  night.  About  3  o’clock  in 
the  morning  when  the  mother  had  dropped  to 
sleep,  Horace  all  at  once  heard  voices  near  the 
cabin.  Before  he  had  time  to  wake  his  mother 
some  one  was  at  the  door.  The  boy’s  heart 
gave  a  great  bound  of  fright,  and  then  to  his 
relief  his  father’s  own  voice  sounded  in  his 
ears.  "Let  me  in,”  cried  the  head  of  that 
lonely  cabin.  He  didn’t  cry  twice,  I  can  assure 
you.  As  soon  as  boyish  hands  could  unbar  the 
door  it  was  unbarred,  and  soon  a  brown  curly 
head  lay  upon  that  father’s  bosom,  and  a  little 
half  sobbing  voice  was  telling  all  the  story. 

"We  were  near  here,  and  as  yet  had  not  sno- 
oess,  and  so  I  came  in  to  see  about  my  dear 
ones,  and  it  is  well  I  did,  ’  ’  cried  the  father. 
"Ton  poor  child!  but  let  ns  go  and  see  what 
you  have  killed.  ” 

By  this  time  the  mother  was  awakened,  and 
the  three  went  out  together. 

There  lay  the  grizzly  stark  and  stiff.  After 
they  bad  looked  at  the  fallen  victim  for  a  few 
moments  in  silence,  Horace  exclaimed; 

"Ob,  papa,  isn’t  he  big?” 

"Y  e  s!  Horace,  I  am  sure  that  you  have 
killed  the  bear  we  are  in  search  of ;  he  was 
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said  to  be  yery  large  and  very  old,  and  had  loit 
part  of  an  ear.  This  is  the  bear  I  He  slipped 
BO  mnch  becanse  his  claws  are  worn  from  age, 
don’t  yon  see?"  and  the  father  pointed  to  one 
of  the  brute’s  feet. 

*'Oan  it  be  possible?”  cried  the  mother. 
”Yes,  yes,  onr  boy  is  a  hero,”  and  Horace 
felt  himself  encircled  by  his  father’s  strong 
arms.  ^Daylight  came,  and  very  soon  the  band 
of  men  who  had  gone  ont  to  shoot  the  bear 
came  to  yiew  his  caroass  and  to  congratnlate 
4he  boy,  who  was  worn  and  bewildered,  till  he 
was  glad  to  get  away  and  lie  down  upon  his 
little  conch  to  rest. 

Oongratnlations  were  not  all.  The  prize  was 
paid,  and  the  money  laid  away  toward  Horace’s 
ednoational  fnnd.  After  the  boy  bad  had  a 
qniet’sleep,  and  the  family  were  alone,  the 
father  gathered  the  flock  aronnd  him,  and  re- 
tnrnedfthanks  to  the  Lord  for  his  protecting 
carejand  for  the  guiding  of  the  weapon  aright 
that  killed  the  dread  foe. —Exchange. 

VACATION  SONG. 

Katherine  Lee  Bates. 

I  have  closed  my  books  and  hidden  my  slate. 

And  thrown  my  satchel  across  the  gate ; 

My  school  is  ont  for  a  season  of  rest. 

And  now  for  the  schoolroom  1  love  the  best. 

My  schoolroom  lies  on  the  meadow  wide. 

Where  under  the  clover  the  sunbeams  hide, 

Where  the  long  vines  cling  to  the  mossy  bars. 

And  the  daisies  twinkle  like  fallen  stars. 

Where  clusters  of  buttercups  gild  the  scene 
Like  showers  of  gold-dust  thrown  over  the  green, 
Ard  the  wind's  flying  footsteps  are  traced  as  they 
pass. 

By  the  dance  of  the  sorrel  and  dip  of  the  grass. 

My  lessons  are  a  ritten  in  clouds  and  trees. 

And  no  one  whispers  except  the  breeze 
That  sometimes  b’ows.  from  a  secret  place, 

A  stray,  sweet  blossom  against  my  face. 

My  school  bell  rings  in  the  rippling  stream 
Which  hides  itself,  like  a  school-boy’s  dream. 

Under  the  shadow  and  out  of  sight. 

But  laughing  still  for  its  own  delight. 

»  *  •  •  • 

O,  come !  O,  come,  or  we  shall  be  late. 

And  autumn  will  fasten  the  golden  gate 
Of  all  the  schoolrooms  in  east  or  west. 

The  school  of  nature  I  love  the  best. 

—Stlelced, 

THE  BABY’S  NURSE. 

“Tes,  ”  said  Mr.  Hillier,  as  he  carefully  dug 
aronnd  my  pansy  bed,  ”0,  yes’m,  I’ye  seen 
elephants  in  India  many  a  time.  I  was  sta¬ 
tioned  at  one  point,  with  the  English  army, 
yon  know,  where  I  saw  one  who  used  to  take 
care  of  the  children.  ’  ’ 

“Take  care  of  the  children!  How  oonld  it 
be?  What  do  yon  mean?” 

“Well,  be  did,  ma’am.  It  was  wonderful 
what  that  elephant  knew.  The  first  time  I 
made  his  acquaintance  he  gave  me  a  blow  that 
I  had  reason  to  remember.  I  was  on  duty  in 
the  yard,  and  the  colonel's  little  child  was 
playing  about,  and  she  kept  running  too  near, 

I  thought,  to  the  elephant’s  feet.  I  was  afraid 
he  would  put  his  great  clumsy  feet  on  her  by 
mistake,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  carry  her 
to  a  safer  place.  I  stooped  to  pick  her  up,  and 
the  next  thing  I  knew  I  had  had  a  knock  which 
sent  me  flat  on  the  ground.  That  elephant 
had^it^me'with  his  trunk.  One  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  came  along  Just  then  and  helped  me  np, 
and  when  I  told  him  abont  it,  said  he,  ‘I  won¬ 
der  the  old  fellow  didn’t  kill  yon.  It  isn’t  safe 
for  anybody  to  interfere  with  that  baby  when 
he  has  it  in  his  charge.  I  have  yon  to  know 
that  heUs  that  baby’s  nnrse.  ’ 

“Well,  I  thought  he  was  just  saying  it  for 
sport,  bnt  snre  enough,  after  a  while  the  nnrse 
came  ont  with  the  child  fast  asleep  in  her  arms, 
and  what  did  she  do  bnt  lay  it  in  the  elephant’s 
trunk  as  though  it  had  been  a  cradle!  And 
the  great  fellow  stood  there  for  more  than  an 
hour  watching  that  baby  and  rocking  it  gently 
now  and  then! 

“He  was  real  good  to  the  other  children, 


too.  It  nsed  to  be  his  business  to  take  the 
family  ont  riding.  The  colonel’s  lady  would 
come  ont  and  mount  to  her  onshioned  seat  on 
his  back,  and  then  one  by  one  the  three  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  given  to  the  elephant,'  and  he 
wonld  hand  them  np  to  the  mother  nicer  than 
any  nnrse  or  servant  oonld,  yon  know,  because 
be  oonld  reach,  and  knew  how  to  do  it.  O,  an 
elephant  is  an  uncommonly  handy  nnrse  when 
he  is  trained  to  the  bnsiness,  and  faithful,  I 
tell  yon.  Yon  can  trust  him  every  time.” — 
Pansy.  _ 

The  professional  nses  of  the  telephone  have 
not  yet  reached  the  point  permitting  a  minister 
to  pray  in  a  sick-room  by  night  with  a  distant 
patient,  through  the  medium  of  a  telephone  at 
his  bedside.  Bnt  it  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  a 
French  doctor,  who  was  awakened  at  midnight 
during  the  raging  of  a  violent  storm,  and  who 
was  thus  called  np  by  a  mother  whose  baby 
had  a  lit  of  coughing,  and  who  said  she  feared 
it  might  be  croup,  said  to  her,  “Lift  the  baby 
to  the  telephone,  madam,  and  let  him  cough.  ’  ’ 
The  baby  coughed,  the  doctor  listened;  “Do 
not  worry;  it  has  not  the  croup.  You  had  better 
go  back  to  bed.” — Lutheran. 


BABY’S  PRESENT. 

Stitch,  stitch,  stitch — oh,  how  bnsy  they 
were! — Fred,  Kitty,  Jem,  Nance  and  Baby. 

The  room  was  fllled  with  the  noise  of  Fred’s 
fret-saw,  as  he  bnsily  worked  away,  while  Jem 
kept  asking  Nurse  for  “more  paint- water, 

'  please.  ’  ’ 

“ We  shall  have  to  be  quick,”  said  Kitty, 
presently;  “for  mother’s  birthday  is  only  the 
day  after  to-morrow.” 

“Ob,  dear,”  said  Nance,  “and  I  have  two 
more  seams  to  sew.  ’  ’ 

Suddenly  Baby  jumped  up  from  the  hearth¬ 
rug  where  she  had  been  sitting. 

‘  ‘  Me  work,  me  make  a  present  for  mamma,  ’  ’ 
she  cried.  “Kitty,  listen.  Can’t  me  do  some- 
pin?” 

“You’re  too  little.  Baby.  You  must  give 
mother  a  big  kiss.  You  must  wait  to  work 
until  yon  are  big,  like  us,”  answered  Kitty. 
“Me  wants  to:  me ’ll  make” —  Baby  paused 
and  looked  round  the  room,  while  Kitty  picked 
np  another  ball  of  wool. 

“Well,  go  and  think  about  it,”  she  sug¬ 
gested,  feeling  sure  that  Baby  would  soon  for¬ 
get. 

As  the  little  girl  toddled  back  to  the  rug, 
mother’s  step  was  heard  outside;  and  the  way 
those  presents  flew  out  of  sight  wat  simply 
wonderful. 

Of  course,  mother  pretended  not  to  know 
anything ;  but  perhaps  she  was  not  very  mnch 
surprised  to  hear,  on  the  important  moruing, 
the  sounds  of  whispering  and  laughing  outside 
her  door. 

Soon  all  was  quiet  again:  she  opened  the 
door,  and  saw  quite  a  pile  of  queer- shaped 
parcels. 

Then  the  children  sprang  oat  of  their  hiding- 
places. 

“Oh!  do  begin  to  open  them,  mother,  quick!” 
cried  Nance,  dancing  round  in  her  little  white 
night-gown. 

“Bnt  you  must  not  run  abont  like  this  in 
the  oold,  ’  ’  said  mother.  ‘  ‘  Get  into  my  bed.  ’  ’ 
And  how  they  laughed  as  she  chased  them  in! 

“That's  from  me, ”  cried  Fred,  as  mother 
unpacked  a  pretty  carved  bracket. 

'  ‘  And  I  made  the  cuffs,  mother ;  do'yon  like 
them?”  said  Kitty. 

‘  ‘  They  are  very  nice,  dear,  ’  ’  answered  mother ; 
“and  I  am  snre  Nance  worked  this  prety  night 
dress  case.  And  1  think  I  know,^who^did  this,  ’ 
too.” 

Jem  laughed  as  she  picked  np  his^icture. 

But,  before  she  had  time  to  thank  them,  the 
door  opened;  and  who  should  trot  in  but  Baby! 


She  carried  a  big  basket  covered  with  feathii 
ere  and  garden  flowers. 

“Here’s  my  pesent,  mnmma,  ”  she  cried. 
“It’s  a  bonnet  for  you  to  wear  when  you  go 
to  church!” 

Mother  said  afterward  that  she  did  not  know 
when  she  had  laughed  so  much,  while  Baby  sat 
on  the  pillow,  crowing  with  delight. — Little 
Folks. 


A  MAIDEN  ON  TIME. 

Emma  C-  Dowd. 

Men  claim  that  women  are  tardy— in  fact,  that  they’re 
never  on  time. 

That  among  their  thonsand  sweet  virtues  promptness 
you  never  will  And. 

But  I  know  of  a  dear  little  woman,  quite  worthy  of 
praises  in  rhyme. 

Who  is  pretty  and  gracious  and  charming,  and  always 
yes.  always  on  time. 

She  never  is  fretful  and  flurried,  nor  given  to  dumps 
nor  to  tears ; 

She’s  a  beautiful  Grecian  maiden  who  has  posed  on  my 
clock  for  years  I  —Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

A  little  girl  who  was  at  the  sea  shore  dur¬ 
ing  a  severe  storm,  said  to  her  mother,  “If 
you  will  pray  to  God  to  save  the  great  ships,  I 
will  pray  to  him  save  the  little  boats.” 

When  Miss  Nightingale  was  a  child,  says  a 
writer  in  Little  Folks,  she  had  many  dolls, 
and  her  great  hobby  was  to  affect  to  believe 
that  they  each  in  turn  caught  a  serious  illness 
and  needed  the  most  careful  nursing.  There 
was  one  rag  baby  that  had  fever  so  badly  that 
her  life  was  despaired  of;  and  little  Florence 
would  only  go  to  her  own  bed  one  night  on  the 
positive  assurance  of  her  nurses  and  her  mother 
that  they  would  watch  beside  the  sick  doll. 
And  watch  they  had  to  with  a  vengeance. 
For  if  any  of  the  nurses  tried  to  go  away, 
thinking  Florence  was  asleep,  the  little  lady 
was  alert  in  a  moment  and  wonld  not  lie  down 
until  the  duty  was  resumed.  Early  in  the 
morning,  Florence  arose  to  take  her  share  in 
the  nursing  and  then  the  others  were  allowed 
to  retire.  She  was  soon  able  to  say  that  the 
rag  baby  was  much  better. 

Teacher — “Anonymous  means  without  a 
name.  Write  a  sentence  showing  you  under¬ 
stand  how  to  use  the  word.”  Small  Girl 
(writes)— “Onr  new  baby  is  anonymous.” — 
Tit-Bits. 


Dull.— The  Tourist  —  “Rather  quiet  here, 
isn’t  it?”  Leading  Oitizen  (of  Restville)— 
“Quiet?- why.  say,  even  the  unexpected  don’t 
happen  here!”— Puck, 

Bobby— i  think  Tommy  Jones  is  the  meanest 
boy  I  ever  knew. 

Mamma — What  has  Tommy  been  doing  now? 

Bobby— I  said  1  was  going  to  be  a  poet  when 
I  grew  np  and  he  said  he’d  be  an  editor  and 
wouldn’t  print  any  of  my  poems  unless  I'd  be 
his  horse  every  time. 


Mistress  (to  servant)— “Be  careful  not  to 
spill  any  soup  on  the  ladies’  laps.”  Biddy 
(new  in  the  service) — “Yes,  mum,  where  shall 
I  spill  it?” — Glasgow  Evening  Times 


“How  do  yon  manage  to  get  rid  of  bores?” 
asked  Snodgrass,  as  he  came  in  and  took  a  seat 
by  the  editor’s  desk. 

“Oh,  easily  enough,  ”  replied  the  editor.  “I 
begin  to  tell  them  stories  abont  my  smart 
youngster.  Now,  only  the  other  day  he  said— 

What!  Must  yon  go?  Well,  good  morning.  ” _ 

Exchange. 


Speaking  of  the  emotional  tendencies  of  the 
negro  in  religions  affairs,  Booker  Washington 
told  of  an  old  colored  woman  who  went  to  an 
Episcopal  Ohnreh.  She  went  up  to  the  gal- 
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lery  and  prepared  to  enjoy  the  Bervioes.  She 
grew  steadily  more  and  more  excited  and  more 
noisy,  carrying  on  at  a  great  rate,  and  attract¬ 
ing  general  attention.  The  sexton  went  op  to 
remonstrate. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  good  woman?"  he 
began. 

"Oh I  I’m  so  happy,"  she  said,  waving  her 
hands.  *  ‘  De  Lord  has  come ;  his  glory  is  all 
abont  heab.  I’s  got  religion  at  last. " 

"Very  good,  sister, "  said  the  sexton,  in  a 
very  mollifying  tone,  "but  don’t  make  so  mnch 
noise.  This  is  no  place  to  get  religion.  "—Bos¬ 
ton  Herald. 


Harder. — Anther — "There  I  I’ve  finished 
that  novel  in  three  weeks,  and  now  I  mnst  not 
be  interrupted  for  six  months."  His  Wife— 
"What  are  yon  going  to  do  now?"  Author— 
"I’m  going  to  write  a  short  story.  "—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


HOW  THBT  TAKE  IT. 
The  pessimist  stabs  his  toe 
Or  bumps  bis  pate. 

And  raises  a  wail  of  woe 
And  curses  bis  fate. 

The  optimist  views  the  hod 
Thst  struck  his  head. 

And  rises  and  praises  Ood 
That  he  isn't  dead. 


A  KING’S  DAUGHTER. 

On  an  elevated  train  last  winter  a  glimpse 
was  had  of  a  kind  act,  the  doer  of.'whioh  little 
suspected  that  she  was  notice.  Among  the 
passengers  was  a  sweet-faced  young  woman, 
dressed  in  fresh  but  not  deep  mourning,  such 
as  one  might  wear  for  a  young  child.  At  one 
of  the  stations  another  woman  got  on,  carrying 
a  baby.  Both  were  cleanly  but  poorly  dressed, 
the  baby  particularly  needing  warmer  garments 
than  its  gingham  dress  for  the  sharp  air  of  the 
day.  It  wore  no  hat,  a  little  shawl  pinned 
over  its  head  serving  for  hat  and  cloak  as  well. 
The  pair  were  seated  directly  opposite  the  lady 
in  black,  whose  gaze  was  soon  riveted  upon 
them.  She  watched  the  baby  as  if  she  could 
not  take  her  eyes  from  it,  and  when  a  shifting 
of  passengers  left  a  vacant  seat  on  one  side  of 
the  mother,  she  crossed  and  took  it. 

"What  a  bright  baby,"  she  said,  leaning 
toward  it, "how  old  is'she?"  with  a  soft  smile 
at  the  pleased  mother. 

The  woman  told  her. 

"Ah,"  said  the  first  speaker,  "my  baby  was 
a  month  older.  But  she  was  no  larger." 
Then  she  bent  down  and  smiled  in  the  baby’s 
eyes,  letting  its  little  hand  clasp  one  of  her 
gloved  fingers.  "There  is  a  little  coat  and 
warm  cap,"  she  said,  speaking  low  and  rapidly, 
"will  yon  give  me  your  address  and  let  me 
send  it  to  yon?" 

The  woman  scarcely  caught  her  meaning. 

"Quick,  please;  I  leave  at  the  next  station, ’’ 
urged  the  other,  still  playing  with  the  baby. 

Hesitatingly  then,  and  tlnsbing  a  little,  an 
address  was  given.  A  low  "thank  yon"  was 
the  reply,  and  then  the  train  slowed  up. 

The  involuntary  listener  and  assistant  at  the 
little  scene  saw  the  black-robed  figure  pause  a 
moment  on  the  platform  outside  and  take  up  a 
tablet  attached  to  her  belt,  evidently  to  write 
down  the  address.  As  she  did  so,  a  glimpse 
was  had,  too,  of  a  silver  cross  and  a  tiny  knot 
of  purple  ribbon,  which  showed  in  whose  name 
the  dead  baby’s  garments  were  offered.  If  this 
is  the  spirit  of  all  the  King’s  Daughters,  what 
a  beautiful  sisterhood  it  is  1— New  York  Times. 


When  life  has  been  well  spent ;  when  there  is 
a  conscience  without  reproach ;  when  there  is 
faith  in  the  Saviour;  when  there  is  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  heaven,  there  can  be  nothing 
that  should  disquiet  ns. — A.  Barnes. 


I  TKe  Observation  Car 

\ _ _ 

THE  FIELD  LILIES. 

Mrs-  L-  C.  Whiton  Stone- 
To  the  grolden-brlmmed  buttercups  morniug  dews  cling. 
From  their  pink  clover  cradles  the  restless  bees  swing. 
And  on  wings  ir  descent  in  sunshine  float  by, 

And  to  breezes  iow  murmering  murmur  reply ; 

And,  aflame  with  their  giory,  the  fleld  lilies  know 
Why  the  world  is  so  fair,  as  in  triumph  they  blow. 
Ringing  jubilant  chimes  as  they  swing  and  they  sway. 
While  meadow  lark  echo,  “It's  summer  to-day. 
Summer,  summer  to-day  !  ’’ 

O'er  the  far  hills  is  hanging  a  delicate  veil. 

Through  exquisite  ether  the  butterflies  sail 
And  an  ocean  of  blue  seems  becalmed  on  the  sky. 
Where  the  cloud  ships  unmoored  at  their  cloud  moor¬ 
ings  lie. 

And,  aflame  with  their  glory,  the  fleld  lilies  know 
Why  the  world  is  so  fair,  as  in  triumph  they  blow. 
Ringing  jubilant  chimes  as  they  swing  and  they  sway. 
While  the  meadow  larks  echo,  “  It's  summer  to-day, 
Summer,  summer  today  I" 

—Christian  Reglgter. 

The  hospital  in  the  Pan-American  Exposi¬ 
tion  lately  bad  an  interesting  patient.  Guess 
who!  A  governor  of  a  state?  Guess  again! 
A  general?  Guess  once  more!  A  Patagonian? 
Three  times  and  out !  It  was  a  baby  ostrich ! 
Who  ever  heard  of  an  ostrich  going  to  a  hospi¬ 
tal?  But  an  ostrich  is  a  very  valuable  bird: 
a  grown-up  ostrich  is  worth  a  thousand  dollars 
and  this  fortnight  old  baby  was  worth  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty.  So  when  it  broke  its  leg  the 
exhibitors  of  the  ostrich  farm  were  in  great 
distress  Then  they  bethought  them  of  the 
beantifnl  new  Exposition  hospital,  fitted  ont 
with  all  the  best  improvements,  and  when  they 
asked  the  snrgeon  if  he  would  set  the  baby  os¬ 
trich’s  leg  he  said  yes.  So  the  baby  was  car¬ 
ried  to  the  hospital  and  though  an  ostrich, 
even  a  baby  ostrich,  must  be  a  rather  difficult 
patient,  and  the  task  was  a  delicate  one,  yet 
Dr.  Allan  bestowed  as  much  care  on  the  little 
ostrich  as  he  would  on  a  human  patient  and 
all  went  well.  He  first  set  the  leg.  Then, 
securely  binding  it  in  splints,  he  affixed  to  the 
broken  limb  a  plaster  cast  to  bold  it  in  place. 
The  bird  then  was  placed  in  a  comfortable  posi¬ 
tion  in  a  roomy  dry-goods  box  and  the  singu¬ 
lar  patient  is  reported  to  be  doing  exceedingly 
well  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  broken 
leg  knitting.  The  little  one  it  is  said,  seems 
to  appreciate  what  is  being  done  for  it,  and 
accepts  the  inconvenience  of  its  temporary  hos¬ 
pital  with  good  grace. 

A  SLY  CAT. 

Dear  Conductor:  We  had  been  losing  chick¬ 
ens  to  such  an  extent  that  we  had  very  few  left 
and  everybody  was  beginning  to  wonder  what 
was  killing  them.  Some  said  cats,  some  said 
crows,  while  others  said  a  skunk,  for  one  had 
been  caught  not  far  from  the  chicken  house. 
The  hens  with  their  broods  were  ttill  disap¬ 
pearing  and  the  question  remained  unsettled 
until  abont  two  months  later  when  the  pet  cat 
was  discovered  with  a  chicken  in  |her  month. 
The  cat  will  be  punished  for  her  mischief, 
for  she  is  to  be  killed.  »i  Yonrs'trnly, 

Elizabeth  Ready, 
Ten  years  old. 

Lee,  Mass.,  July  23,  1901. 

Gats  have  a  nainral  taste  for  small  game 
snch  as  rabbits,  birds  and  young  chickens. 
They  may  be  prevented  from  satisfying  this 
taste  by  plenty  of  good  food  being  supplied 
them.  They  may  be  broken  of  the  habit  by 
whipping  and  a  remonstrance.  Sometimes 
they  catch  for  sport,  but  it  is  nsnaily  when 
they  are  hnngry.  A  young  cat  is  easily  taught 
to  let  chickens  alone,  but  an  old  one,  cunning 
and  sly,  has  often  the  fate  of  Elizabeth’s  oat. 

The  New  York  Weekly  Witness  tells  of  a  cat 
quite  of  a  different  turn  of  mind  from  that  of 
Elizabeth : 


Eleven  little  puff  balls  made  their  advent 
into  the  world  four  days  ago  under  the  tender 
care  of  a  motherly  oat,  in  the  barnyard  of  a 
Southampton,  L.  I.,  farmer.  She  stepped  in 
and  kept  the  eggs  incubating  when  the  giddy 
hen,  bent  on  fiirtation,  deserted  them.  At  the 
sacrifice  of  nightly  symphonies  on  the  back 
fence  and  of  daily  investigations  of  the  pantry, 
the  oat  devoted  herself  to  the  task,  and  the 
happy  result  she  regards  as  her  personal  prop¬ 
erty. 

To  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  to  give 
a  lesson  to  a  rooster,  the  lord  of  the  farm-yard. 
He  made  a  game  fight,  but  was  vanquished 
at  the  expense  of  a  large  part  of  his  feathers. 
Strangest  of  all  is  that  the  chicks  dote  on 
their  fur-coated  mamma.  They  follow  her  all 
around  the  yard,  and,  while  their  taste  and 
hers  differs  somewhat  in  regard  to  food,  never¬ 
theless  the  farmer’s  family  see  that  each  se¬ 
cures  a  plenty. 


I  The  L.  D.  O.  Clxab 

Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President,  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin. 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasurer,  Richard  Sheldon  Quid. 


As  usual,  I  have  had  difficulty  in  selecting 
the  best  paper — a  list  of  books,  this  time.  All 
four  submitted  were  very  good  and  written 
very  neatly,  and  there  is  very  little  choice. 
On  the  whole,  1  consider  that  Henry  Jones’s 
list  is  best,  although  perhaps  yon  may  think 
that  the  others  are  more  evidently  boys’  lists. 
Henry  gave  the  authors,  you  see,  which,  al¬ 
though  I  did  not  ask  for  it,  added  to  the  value 
of  his  paper. 

PRIZE  LIST. 

The  list  of  ten  books  which  I  have  read  and 
found  suitable  for  Sunday  reading: 

The  Bible. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  John  Bnnyan. 

Life  of  John  G.  Paton,  An  Autobiography. 

Life  of  Chinese  Gordon,  Archibald  Forbes. 

Life  of  William  Carey,  James  Culross  D.D. 

His  Big  Opportunity,  Amy  Le  Fenvre. 

The  Swordmaker’s  Son,  W.  O.  Stoddard. 

Hans  Brinker,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge. 

The  Boys  of  Old  Monmouth,  E.  T.  Tomlin¬ 
son. 

Tim  the  Scissors  Grinder,  Mrs.  M.  Leslie. 

Henry’s  birthday  book  is  on  its  way  to  him. 

SECOND  LIST. 

Dear  Miss  Ray  :  These  are  the  books  I  think 
fit  for  Sunday  reading: 

1.  Sky  Pilot. 

3.  Bishops  Shadow. 

3.  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby. 

4.  Little  Men. 

6.  Sandhill  Stag. 

6.  Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known. 

7.  Bob,  Son  of  Battle. 

8.  Beantifnl  Joe. 

9.  Dragon  and  the  Raven. 

10.  Little  Camp. 

I  think  these  are  the  ten  books  I  have  read 
best  adapted  to  Sunday  reading.  As  I  am 
away,  please  write  me  when  the  badges  are 
ready,  with  price,  and  I  will  send  for  one  im¬ 
mediately.  Yours  respectfully, 

Stuart  J.  Eynon. 

This  is  a  most  excellent  choice.  I  think 
Stuart  likes  animals,  does  he  not? 

THIRD  LIST. 

Dear  Editor  :  I  send  a  list  of  books  which  1 
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1i*Te  read  on  Sandny  and  hare  enjoyed  yery 
mnoh. 

I  oonld  not  find  who  the  author  of  Onlm 
Book  was,  as  it  is  a  Sanday>sohool  book  and 
the  Snnday-sohool  is  being  repaired.  I  take 
Oyer  Sea  and  Land,  but  as  it  is  a  magazine 
I  did  not  pat  it  in  the  list.  The  others  are 
among  my  own  books.  Tonrs  tmly, 

Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 

Bible. 

Pilgrim’s  Progress,  John  Banyan. 

Starland,  Sir  Robert  Ball. 

United  States  History,  John  O.  Ridpath. 

Blaok  Beauty,  Anna  Sewell. 

Fairyland  of  Science,  Arabella  B.  Backley. 

Oalm  Rock. 

Oentary  Book  of  the  American  Revolation, 
Eldridge  S.  Brooks. 

Ned  Hardwood’s  Visit  to  Jerasalem,  Mrs. 

S.  O.  Knight. 

The  Home  Book,  J.  H.  Vincent  D.D.,  LL.D. 

I  am  especially  glad  to  see  the  science  and 
history  in  Sheldon’s  list.  His  is  a  very  good 
one. 

Dear  Miss  Ray:  I  submit  the  following  list 
of  books: 

1.  Tom:  A  Hero,  by  0.  W.  Gregory. 

2.  Hans  Brinker,  by  M.  M.  Dodge. 

3.  The  Bishop’s  Shadow,  by  L  T.  Tharston. 

4.  The  Widow  O’Oallaghan’s  Boys,  by  G. 
Zollinger. 

5.  Probable  Sons,  by  A.  Le  Fenyre. 

6.  The  Cobra’s  Den,  by  Dr.  J.  Chamberlain. 

7.  Stories  Told  to  a  Child,  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

8.  Vacation  Days  at  Fozwood,  by  E.  P. 
Allan. 

9.  Adyentares  of  a  Missionary. 

10.  Stories  of  the  American  Beyoiation,  2 
yols.,  by  Dr.  E.  T.  Tomlinson. 

The  ninth  book  on  my  list,  reoonnting  Rob¬ 
ert  Moffat’s  experiences  in  South  Africa,  is 
anonymous,  but  I  think  interesting.  Do  you 
wish  to  know  the  names  of  the  publishers  of 
the  books?  Hastily,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 

A  letter  from  Maitland  Dwight  says  that 
he  was  twelye  years  old  the  81st  of  July.  His 
money  for  his  membership  fee  and  dues  has 
also  been  received. 

Do  you  realize,  boys,  that  it  is  time  to  be 
electing  officers  for  the  next  six  months?  It 
really  doesn’t  seem  possible.  I  will  propose 
the  nominees  and  then  will  you  please  send 
your  votes  so  that  they  reach  me  promptly  by 
August  18?  Then  the  new  officers  will  com¬ 
mence  their  work  by  the  first  of  September. 

For  President  and  Vice-President : 

Douglas  0.  McMurtrie. 

Duncan  S.  McBain. 

Henry  A,  Conant  Jr. 

Please  vote  for  one  of  these  for  President, 
and  one  for  Vice-President. 


Loss  of  Appetite 

Becomes  more  common  as  the  weather 
becomes  warmer. 

It  is  a  symptom  of  functional  weakness 
which  will  manifest  itself  more  seriously  if 
neglected — in  a  generally  run-down  or 
debilitated  condition  of  the  system. 

The  stomach  and  other  digestive  organs 
need  attention — they  must  be  strengthened 
and  toned. 

“I  bad  no  appetite  and  was  fast  falling  away 
and  fretting  weak.  I  began  taking  Hood's  Sarsa¬ 
parilla.  It  gave  me  a  good  appetite,  so  I  can  eat 
almost  anything  placed  before  me.  and  I  am  gain¬ 
ing  strength  and  flesb.  I  heartily  recommend 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  to  the  weak  and  suffering.” 
Now.  Whipazy,  Higbee,  Pa. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Restores  appetite — gives  permanent  diges¬ 
tive  strength  and  vigor. 


f 
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IN  HER 


book  “First 
Aid  to  the 
Young  House¬ 
keeper,”  says 
there  can  be 
little  doubt  of 
the  saving  in 
effort  by  use 
of  most  wash¬ 
ing  jiowders 
and,  if  a  trust¬ 
worthy  pow¬ 
der  be  used, 
of  the  saving 
to  the  fabric, 
over  the  old 
s  o  a  p  -  r  u  b- 
bing  way  of 
w  a  s  h  i  n  g  . 
U.sersand  imi¬ 
tators,  both 
have  proved 
Pearline 
trustworthy. 


Marion  Harland 


For  Secretary : 

Philip  Allen  Swartz. 

Stuart  J.  Eynon. 

For  Treasurer: 

Ohadsey  Nichols. 

William  W.  Thomas. 

Be  careful  iu  your  voting  and  be  sure  you 
have  a  good  reason  for  your  decision. 

Next  week  we  hope  to  hear  from  the  Motto 
Committee,  the  Sunshine  Committee  and  con¬ 
cerning  the  acceptance  of  our  new  member. 


THe  Ring’s  Dau^K- 

ters’  Settlement 

: - 

48  Henry  Street. 

Mbs.  Julian  Heath,  Chairman. 

Hms  Annie  R.  Beals,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt.  Head-Worker. 

THE  KINDERGARTEN  AT  MR.  RIIS’S  HOUSE. 

O  little  feet!  that  su'h  long  years. 

Must  wander  on  through  hopes  and  fears. 

Must  ache  and  bleed  beneath  your  load, 

I,  nearer  to  the  wayside  inn 
Where  toil  shall  cease  and  rest  begin. 

Am  weary  thinking  of  your  roadl 

There  was  one  at  least  who  cn  that  pleasant 
Friday  when  our  kindergarten  children  accepted 
Mr.  Riis's  invitation  to  spend  a  long  bright 
day  with  him  at  Richmo..-d  Hill,  could  hardly 
look  at  the  pretty  sight  without  tears.  The 
thought  of  the  homes  whence  came  those  thirty- 
nine  little  children  and  of  the  rough  road  that 
stretched  out  before  them,  was  oue  of  exceed¬ 
ing  solemnity.  And  the  pretty  groups,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  modest  lawn,  picking  flowers, 
watching  caterpillars,  looking  wonderingly  up 
into  the  great  trees,  was  in  a  more  pathetic  or 
a  more  gladsome  sight?  For  once  in  their  lives 
they  could  do  as  they  pleased,  could  pick  the 
flowers  and  trample  the  grass — and  the  flower 
beds,  too,  if  they  liked  I — being  left  for  that 
bright  day  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  little 
wills,  with  not  one  reminder,  “Don’t  chil¬ 
dren!’’  daring  all  the  glad  hours.  The  one  in¬ 
exorable  rule  that  Mr.  Riis  made  applied  not 
to  the  thirty-nine  babies,  but  to  the  six  grown¬ 
ups,  who  came  in  charge  of  them— that  not 
one  of  us,  under  any  provocation  soever,  should 
say,  “Don’t,  children!” 

How  happy  the  children  were !  But  was  it 
not  pathetic  that  during  that  long  summer  day, 
from  half  past  nine  in  the  morning  when  the 
little  band  formed  in  line  and  marched  two 
and  two  through  the  least  crowded  streets  we 
oonld  find  to  the  somewhat  distant  Roosevelt 
ferry,  till  half  past  five  in  the  evening  when 


tired,  disheveled,  and  so  nearly  .drunk  with 
sleepiness  that  it  was  hard  to  keep  some  of  them 
on  their  feet  and  impossible  to  keep  any  of 
them  in  line,  they  straggled  back  to  the  King’s 
Daughters’  House — that  during  all  those  bright 
warm  hours  there  was  not  one  cry  to  hush, 
not  one  tear  to  wipe  away,  not  one  quarrel  to 
settle?  Look  into  your  happy  nurseries,  moth¬ 
ers,  and  say  if  you  have  ever  experienced  such 
a  day.  Oh  the  goodness,  the  patience,  the  un¬ 
selfishness  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  how 
pitiful  it  is!  For  what  does  it  mean  that  at 
five  years,  four  years,  three  and  a  half  even,  a 
little  child  should  have  learned  such  self-re¬ 
pression?  God  alone  knows  what  discipline  they 
must  have  undergone ;  we  whom  the  discipline 
of  many  years  has  hardly- subdued  to  self-con¬ 
trol  can  only  dimly  imagine  it. 

But  it  was  a  happy  day !  The  little  measure 
of  the  childrens’  content  was  filled  to  the  brim 
and  overflowing.  And  if  the  children  were 
happy  what  word  will  describe  the  beatitude 
of  the  good  man  to  whose  initiative,  long  years 
before  they  were  born,  and  to  whose  thought 
of  them  now,  the  children  owed  that  happy 
day?  Gladness  radiated  from  Mr.  Riis  as  light 
and  warmth  from  the  sun.  The  whole  village 
felt  its  inspiring  beams,  and  awaked  to  share 
with  him  the  joy  of  being  kind.  The  milkman 
sent  great  cans  of  ice  cold  milk.  The  ice  man 
brought  two  enormous  blocks  of  ice,  the  flne 
flower  of  the  courtesy  being,  as  Mrs.  Riis  re¬ 
marked,  that  he  brought  them  two  hours  be¬ 
fore  the  regular  time  of  his  rounds?  The  neigh¬ 
bors  brought  (not  sent!)  great  loaves  of  cake 
and  platters  of  delicate  sandwiches,  out  thin 
as  no  servant  ever  cuts  them,  by  the  hands  of 
bright  young  daughters  who  then  gave  them¬ 
selves  to  the  amusement  of  the  children. 
The  rector’s  daughter  spent  hours  in  leading 
the  little  ones  in  their  play.  The  rector  him¬ 
self  spent  half  the  day  sitting  under  the  trees 
watching  the  gambols  of  the  children.  Two 
gentlemen  brought  carriages  and  treated  the 
little  ones  to  drives.  Ladies  from  near  and  far 
came  to  help  Mrs.  Riis  in  serving  the  two 
bountiful  luncheons — at  11  and  at  8,  which 
were  by  no  means  the  least  delightful  features 
of  the  day. 

And  the  children!  They  played  games  and 
sang  songs,  and  raced  around  the  house.  Some 
of  the  older  boys,  little  men  of  nearly  six  years, 
discovered  that  the  roof  of  a  little  pent  house 
in  an  angle  of  the  L — where  Mr.  Riis  keeps 
garden  tools,  perhaps— was  just  high  enough 
to  give  a  deliciously  dizzy  thrill  to  the  adven¬ 
turous  jumper,  and  they  swarmed  upon  the 
little  roof  and  jumped  and  jumped  till  their 
contagious  example  had  set  half  the  little  legs 
in  the  assembly  to  dare  the  doughty  deed. 
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There  was  a  little  bed  of  asten  on  one  side 
oarefnllj  fenced  in  with  a  bit  of  wire  netting, 
and  the  temptation  to  ory  “don’t  ohildreni’’ 
waa  strong  upon  some  of  ns.  But  Mr.  Bits 
would  have  none  of  it,  and  looked  on  smiling 
— laughing,  indeed,  while  his  cherished  plants 
were  trodden  as  flat  as  little  feet  oonld  tread 
them. 

Then  came  a  photographer  and  “took”  them 
all  as  they  sat  npon  the  grass  eating  Innoheon 
number  two.  And  then  came  a  good  fairy  in 
the  shape  of  a  little  girl  of  six,  with  some  one 
in  her  train  hearing  a  basket  of  huge  oranges, 
of  which  one  was  given  to  every  child  as  they 
departed.  The  little  hands  were  well  fllled 
with  the  golden  globes  and  a  paper  bag  full  of 
cake  “to  take  home  to  mother,”  and  the  little 
frocks  and  trousers  that  bad  been  so  smooth 
and  fresh  in  the  morning  were  now  well  stained 
and  crumpled;  but  (be  tired  happy  little  group 
trudged  bravely  away  to  the  trolley  line,  hav¬ 
ing  first  given  three  funny  little  cheers  for 
Mrs.  Riis,  who  all  day  long  bad  been  giving 
them  pleasant  words  and  good  things  to  eat. 
Thus,  escorted  by  all  the  kind  folk  who  bad 
made  them  so  happy  all  day,  they  arrived  at 
the  place  where  the  “special”  oar  awaited 
them,  and  were  lifted  in  and  side-barred  in  and 
glided  away  from  the  scene  of  so  much  joy. 

It  were  too  long  a  story  to  tell  how  they  tried 
to  sing  on  the  way  home  and  how  one  after 
another  snconmbed  to  sleep  and  was  gathered 
up  into  kindly  arms,  until  each  of  ns  had  a  lap 
full  and  arms  full ;  and  of  the  careful  kindness 
of  the  conductor  who  patrolled  the  sides  to  see 
that  no  sleepy  little  wight  was  in  danger  of 
falling  out,  and  of^the  sympathy  of  the  motor- 
man,  who  slowed  up  aronnd  every  curve.  Nor 
is  there  space  to  tell  how  every  one  along  the 
homeward  way  took  kindly  interest  in  the  un¬ 
kempt  little  band,  bow  policemen  and  chance 
wayfarers  helped  the  stragglers  back  into  line, 
and  admiring  children  darted  into  the  street  to 
rescue  oranges  that  had  slipped  from  sleepy 
little  hands.  The  touch  of  nature  was  there 
that  made  the  whole  world  of  the  busy  down¬ 
town  streets  kin,  and  not  the  least  happy  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  day  is  the  sympathy  of  the 
strangers  who  were  glad  the  children  should 
have  a  good  time. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  a  day  to  look  back 
upon  with  gratitude  to  Mr.  Riis.  And  yet  the 
abiding  impression,  deeper  than  all  the  rest, 
is  the  pathos  of  the  children’s  lives. 

Life  outweighs  all  things  if  love  lies  within 
it.  — Goethe. 
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THE  SERYICE  OF  PRAISE. 

Arthur  Hewitt. 

Organist  and  Choirmaster,  Erskine  Church,  Toronto. 

We  Bhonld  be  earnest  in  the  enoonragement 
of  oongregational  singing  in  the  worship  of 
God.  Good  oongregational  singing  can  alone 
proceed,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  from  the  onl- 
tivatioh  of  that  talent  of  which  he  has  given 
more  or  less  to  all  men  and  women.'  In  what 
respect  can  we  use  music  most  surely  and 
powerfully  to  awaken  and  impel  the  worship¬ 
ful  feeling  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  people?  There  are  three  ways 
in  which  we  can  use  music  in  public  worship. 
We  can  have  performance  on  the  organ,  we  can 
have  performance  by  a  choir  of  trained  singers 
and  we  can  have  performance  by  the  congrega¬ 
tion  itself.  That  all  three  forms  are  consistent 
with  worship,  and  that  all  three  may  minister 
to  it,  few  will  deny  The  qaestion  is,  which 
form  is  the  safest — the  least  liable  to  abase? 

Many  have  donb'less  felt  themselves  lifted 
into  a  strange  rapture  of  high  thoughts  when 
listening  to  the  solos  and  the  ohornses  of  an 
oratorio  or  an  anthem ;  bnt,  to  my  mind,  there 
is  nothing  so  inspiring  as  the  effect  produced 
by  a  large  congregation  lifting  np  their  voices 
with  one  accord  in  songs  of  praise. 

The  argument  for  congregational  singing  is 
not  that  it  is  artistic,  it  is  devotional.  It  is, 
in  fact,  hard  to  sustain  that  elevated  mood 
which  draws  spiritnal  good  from  listening  to 
others  sing.  It  can  be  done,  bnt  it  cannot  be 
don»  constantly.  We  are  always  tempted  to 
shrink  from  worshippers  into  critics,  and  no 
one  can  worship  if  he  is  critioising.  This  is 
as  impossible  as  it  is  for  a  river  to  flow  back¬ 
wards  and  forward  at  the  same  time.  The 
worshipper  looks  np  as  a  son  to  his  father;  the 
oritlo  looks  down  as  a  judge  npon  the  defend¬ 
ant  placed  before  him.  Even  if  we  do  no£ 
oritioize,  we  are  apt,  in  listening  to  a  choir  or 
soloist,  to  think  that  the  prime  object  is  to 
give  ns  pleasure. 

Differing  essentially  from  the  preaching  of 
the  troth,  the  distingnishing  idea  of  the  song 
service  is  not  impression,  bnt  expression ;  the 
outflow  of  the  worshipful  sentiments,  not  npon 
the  people,  bnt  np  to  God — the  sonl  soaring 
towards  its  source,  on  its  own  wings,  which 
God-given,  thongh  never  so  weak,  are  strong 
enough  to  fly  into  his  very  audience  chamber. 

But  if  congregational  singing  is  advocated 
as  the  surest  and  most  direct  means  of  express¬ 
ing  the  feeling  of  worship,  it  follows  that 
there  must  be  such  a  feeling  as  its  first  condi¬ 
tion.  Oongregational  singing  is  largely  de¬ 
pendent  npon  religions  fervor,  upon  the 
strength  of  the  divine  life  in  the  hearts  of  the 
worshippers.  If  a  congregation  will  not  sing, 
and  they  have  been  fairly  tried,  there  most  be 
a  fault  somewhere.  It  is  not  in  the  voice  or 
ear,  for  assemblies  of  men  and  women  are 
probably  about  equal  in  those  respects.  The 
fanlt  lies  deeper.  It  lies  in  the  hearts  of  the 
congregation.  There  must  be  a  want  of  earn¬ 
estness  among  such  people,  or  there  would  not 
been  so  many  silent  worshippers  Let  them 
hear  more  of  the  love  of  God.  I  am  sure,  and 
the  history  of  the  ohnroh  fully  bears  out  the 
fact,  that  whenever  the  heart  is  fall  of  love, 
the  lips  will  be  ready  with  praise.  Men  most 
have  some  adoration,  some  longing,  some 
thankfulness  bursting  from  their  hearts,  or 
they  had  better  not  sing  at  all,  for  their  songs 
will  be  formal  and  lifeless.  Singing  is  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  joy,  and  there  will  always  be  abont 
as  much  of  the  one  as  of  the  other. — The  West¬ 
minster.  _ 

Refrain  not  to  speak  when  there  is  occasion 
to  do  good. 


TAKE  IT  WITH  YOU 

AUGUST 

CENTURY 

MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY  NUMBER 

For  t/cant  Tbs  Cbntcrt  Maoazinb  hag 
been  one  of  the  things  that  no  traveller 
vxiiUd  teaUngl)!  leave  out  of  hia  satehel. 

The  Auguat  iggue  is  in  every  way  a  holiday 
number. 

A  CREOLE  STORY  BY 
GEORGE  W.  CABLE 

“Pfere  Raphael,”  a  story  in  Mr.  Cable’s  origi¬ 
nal  vein.  Illustrated  by  Charlotte  Harding. 

MIDSUMMER  IN  NEW  YORK 

A  remarkably  entertaining  article, written 
by  Mrs.  Schnyler  Van  Renssrlear,  and  verv 
fully  Illustrated  by  J.  Hambidge  and 
other  artists. 

VENICE  GARDENS 
By  Lee  Bacon 

Illustrated  by  Henry  McCarter 
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By  Prof.  W.  R.  Brooks 
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By  Charles  DeLano  Hine 

A  New  England  Story,  by  Noah  Brooks;  A 
Dramatic  Idyl,  by  Josephine  Dodge  Daskan; 
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CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  EUROPE. 

The  following  letter  from  the  Alliance  of 
the  Reformed  Ohorohes  holding  the  Presbytar- 
ian  system,  presenting  the  needs  of  the  work  in 
Europe,  is  oiroulated  by  the  Oommitteo  in  this 
conntry : 

To  the  Oeneral  Atsemblies  and  General  Synods  oj 
the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches: 

Fathers  and  Brethren. —The  Western  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Allianoe  of  the  Reformed  Obnrohes 
thronghont  the  world  holding  the  Presbyterian 
System,  would  earnestly  call .  yonr  attention 
to  the  great  needs  of  Europe  to-day,  for  which 
none  of  the  Churches  of  our  faith  and  order 
are  doing  anything  officially.  We  call  to  yonr 
notice : 

1.  The  needs  of  the  native  Churches  of  Europe. 
While  these  are  aided  by  independent  and  nn- 
denominational  agencies  they  are  not  by  any 
of  our  denominations.  And  yet  they  are  near 
to  yoo,  or  ought  to  be,  for  from  them  Enox 
received  an  impulse  to  reform  the  Ohnrch ; 
and  besides  many  of  their  emigrants  to  onr 
shores— Hngnenot,  Palatine,  Hollander— have 
enriched  yonr  congregations.  They  are  suffer¬ 
ing  from  the  tyranny  of  Romanism  on  one 
hand  and  of  rationalism  on  the  other.  Just 
now  there  is  a  pecnliar  opportnity,  snch  as  has 
not  come  for  centuries,  in  the  “converted 
priest”  movement  in  France  and  the  “loose 
from  Rome”  movement  in  Austria.  Europe  is 
passing  through  a  crisis.  What  will  onr  Amer¬ 
ican  Oburcbes  do  to  aid  them  in  their  mighty 
problems  at  this  propitious  time?  We  have 
prepared  a  constitution  for  Continental  Auxil¬ 
iaries  and  ask  yon  to  commend  it  to  yonr 
churches,  that  those  who  feel  like  aiding  this 
worthy  cause  may  find  an  official  channel 
through  which  they  can  do  so.  We  pray  yon 
to  remember  onr  common  responsibility  in  this 
matter,  that  the  rule  of  history  has  been  “as 
goes  Europe  so  goes  the  world.’’  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  that  continent  snffer  when  it  will 
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be  to  the  detriment  of  Christ’s  cause  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth. 

2.  Thf  need  of  English  services  on  the  Sabbath 
in  European  lands.  Many  thonsands  from  onr 
congregations  go  abroad  every  year,  perhaps 
from  five  to  ten  thonsand  from  yonr  own  oom> 
mnnion.  In  many  places  there  is  no  Sabbath 
■errice  in  the  English  langnage,  or  only  such 
as  is  offered  by  a  cold  ritualism.  We  appeal  to 
yon  for  yonr  own  children,  that  yon  care  for 
them.  It  is  a  duty  yon  owe  to  them  as  yonr 
own.  They  are  surrounded  by  Romanizing  and 
rationalistic  inflnenoes  and  threatened  by  the 
dominant  inflnenoe  of  secnlarism.  Yon  not 
merely  owe  it  to  them,  bnt  also  to  yonrselves. 
For  they  will  come  back  to  leaven  yonr  con¬ 
gregations  with  the  loose  ideas  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Sabbath  and  of  neology  unless  yon  care 
for  them  there.  The  Anglican  and  Episcopal 
Churches  have  already  made  serious  inroads 
among  yonr  own  members  becanse  yon  have 
not  attended  to  their  wants  abroad. 

Thns  far  none  of  the  American  Chnrohes, 
especially  of  onr  faith  and  order,  have  offi¬ 
cially  done  anything  for  their  adherents.  In  a 
few  places  undenominational  American  chapels 
have  been  founded,  and  the  Scotch  Churches, 
especially  the  Free  Church,  have  done  con¬ 
siderable,  bnt  many  places  still  remain  unoccu¬ 
pied.  If  it  be  objected  that  American  tourists 
do  not  go  to  ohnrch,  then  the  need  is  all  the 
greater  for  faithfnl  ministers  to  welcome  them 
there  and  to  remind  them  of  their  dnty.  Bnt 
we  believe  that  they  will  go  to  church,  and 
that  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  is  be¬ 
cause  onr  Churches  have  not  led  them  to  ex¬ 
pect  English  services.  If  it  be  objected  that 
Enrope  seems  so  far  away  when  nearer  prob¬ 
lems  are  pressing,  we  reply  it  is  not  so  far 
away,  not  so  far  as  many  of  onr  mission  fields, 
and  indeed  not  far  away  at  all  in  these  days 
when  steam  and  electricity  have  annihilated 
distance. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  yon  to  open  one  or 
more  snmmer  services  in  English  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  at  a  cost  of  from  |300  to  |4C0  each  to 
cover  expenses.  This  movement  can  be  placed 
under  a  Continental  Committee  or  under  one 
of  the  Boards,  although  the  former  is  perhaps 
preferable.  We  are  proposing  that  each  of  the 
denominations  in  onr  Alliance  open  one  or 
more  stations.  We  trnst  yon  will  do  so  and 
we  are  snre  that  the  blessing  that  has  attended 
the  Anglican  Chnrch  and  the  Free  Churches 
of  Scotland  for  doing  this  work  will  be  yonrs 
also,  as  these  snmmer  stations  grow  into  per¬ 
manent  churches  thns  extending  yonr  territory 
and  infinence.  That  the  Lord  may  richly  bless 
yon  and  guide  yon  is  onr  prayer. 

Tours  fraternally, 

I  J.  Addison  Henry, 

I  Presbyterian  Church  in  U.  S.  A. 

n  ’  J-  B-  DrURY, 

Committee.  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

I  Jas.  I.  Good, 

I  Reformed  Church  in  the  U.  S. 

N.  B. — Address,  for  further  information,  or 
for  copies  of  this  circular.  Rev.  Wm.  Henry 
Roberts  D.D.,  American  Secretary,  Wither¬ 
spoon  Building,  Philadelphia. 


On  Jellies 

preserves  and  plckles.spread 
a  ttun  coating  of  reUned 


PARAFHNE 
I  WAX  I 


Will  keep  them  abeolatelj  moistiire  and 
acid  proof.  Paraffine  Wax  la  aleo  oeefal  in 
a  dosen  other  waja  about  the  hooae.  Fall 
direetionain  each  pound  package. 

Sold  eTerfwhere. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


BORDEN’S 
EAGLE 
BRAND 

CONDENSED  MILK 


- ^ 

FOR  ^ 

NURSING 

AND  GENERAL 

e^USE^ 

SEND  EOR 

"BABIES” 

A  BOOK  FOR 
/V\OTHERS.  (A 


Borden's  Condensed  Milk  Co.,—  New  York.^i 


Of  Present  Interest 


The  exhibit  of  the  Prndential  Insnranoe 
Company  at  the  Pan- American  Exposition  was 
prepared  by  the  Statistician  of  the  Company, 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Hoffman,  and  occnpies  about 
826  feet  of  wall  space.  It  will  be  found  vain- 
able  to  all  who  are  interested  in  life  insnrance 
problems  and  results.  The  Company  has  al¬ 
ways  devoted  mnch  labor  and  money  to  the 
scientific  stndy  and  development  of  life  insnr¬ 
anoe  in  this  oonntrv,  bnt  never  before  have  the 
resnlts  of  these  investigations  been  placed  on 
pnblio  view  on  so  large  a  scale.  There  are 
forty  charts  and  diagrams,  most  of  which  per¬ 
tain  to  the  general  indnstrial  experience  of  the 
Company,  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  war¬ 
rant  reasonably  accurate  conolnsions  as  to  the 
relation  of  age,  sex,  race,  nativity  and  ocoopa- 
tioD,  to  human  longevity.  The  published  data 
pertaining  to  the  rejection  experience  of  the 
Company  are  probably  withont  a  parallel  in 
life  insurance  statistics.  The  diagram  showing 
the  mortality  by  occupations  exhibits  at  a 
glance  the  actnal  results  of  the  experience  of 
The  Prudential  during  the  three  years  1897- 
1899.  Of  the  total  deaths  occurring  during  that 
period  among  male  policy-holders,  2.5  per  cent, 
were  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries,  21.9  per  cent,  laborers  and  ill-defined 
occupations,  14  4  per  cent,  dealers  and  mer¬ 
chants,  and  so  on  down  to  1.2  per  cent,  for  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  government  and  defense.  T  e 
exhibit  made  by  The  Prndential  at  Paris  last 
year  was  granted  the  onlycgold  medal  awarded 
to  an  American  life  insurance  company.  The 
Prndential  has  18  officers,  1,034  managers  of 
departments  and  clerks  at  the  Home  Office  in 
Newark,  N.  J.,  and  an  agency  and  field  medi¬ 
cal  staff  of  over  14, 000  men.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  The  Prudential  has  over  4,000,000 
policies  in  force,  a  number  equivalent  to  about 
twelve  times  the  population  of  Buffalo.  The 
amount  of  insurance  in  force  exceeds  |600, - 
000,000. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Edgewater  Creche  ask 
for  increased  contributions  from  the  public  to 
enable  them  to  care  adequately  for  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  children  that  are  sent  to  the  Creche 
daring  the  hot  weather  by  Dispensary  physi¬ 
cians,  the  Settlements  and  the  various  mission¬ 
aries  and  other  agencies  working  among  the 
poor.  The  extreme  snffering  of  the  little  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  tenement  districts  daring  the  re¬ 
cent  nnnsaal  heat,  and  the  certain  continnance 
of  the  distress  daring  the  next  two  months, 
make  it  apparent  that  the  demands  upon  the 
Creche  will  be  heavier  than  during  any  of  its 
previons  sixteen  years’  experience.  During 
the  snmmer  of  1900  its  guests  numbered  10, 192, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  large  in¬ 
crease  daring  the  present  snmmer.  The 
Creche  is  the  only  health  resort  of  the  kind 
that  is  acceiisible  every  half  hour  of  the  day. 
Drs.  Annie  S.  Daniel  and  Marie  L.  Chard  of 
the  New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Chil¬ 
dren  are  its  Medical  Directors,  and  a  trained 
gradnate  nnrse  is  in  constant  attendance.  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Kellogg,  1128  Broadway,  is  its 
Treasurer. 


The  National  Woman’s  Cristian  temperance 
Union  will  hold  a  temperance  Congress,  July 
81,  in  the  Delaware  Avenue  Baptist  Chnroh  of 
Buffalo.  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Woman’s  Christian  Tem¬ 
perance  Union  will  preside  at  the  three  sessions. 
Among  the  topics  chosen  and  speakers  are: 
Vice  in  the  Piiippines  and  other  Islands,  and 
onr  Dnty  to  onr  New  Possessions,  Mrs.  Susanna 
M.  D.  Fry,  National  Corresponding  Secretary; 
The  Relation  of  the  National  Woman’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Temperance  Union  to  Other  Organizations, 
Mrs.  Katharine  L.  Stevenson,  President  Mas- 
sachnsetts  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union;  The  Anti-Canteen  Law  and  the  Sale  of 
Liquor  in  Soldiers’  Homes,  Mrs.  Margaret  Dye 
Ellis,. National  Superintendent  of  Legislation. 

The  Rev.  Albert  E.  Stnart  of  Oak  Lane 
Ohnrch,  Philadelphia,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Chanceford,  Pa. 

Dr.  Wm.  M.  Hindman,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  lis 
taking  his  vacation  in  ^Winona,  Ind.  After  a 
year  of  multiplied  activities  in  the  largest 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  state— a  church  of 
over  six  hundred  members  and  largely  attended 
by  the  professors  and  students  of  the  State 
University,  he  has  well  earned  bis  rest.  The 
Doctor  is  an  able  preacher  and  a  most  snocess- 
fnl  pastor. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  finds  itself,  in 
view  of  its  extending  work,  in  need  of  more 
men  for  mission  fields  in  the  West.  Six  are 
needed  for  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  others  for 
stations  in  the  Northwest..  Men  of  strong  in- 
tellectnal  and  spiritual  power,  of  taot  and 
judgment  are  needed.  The  fields  are  some¬ 
times  remote  from  railroads  and  are  often  vast 
in  extent,  therefore  requiring  men  of  robust 
physique.  Men  ready  and  equipped  for  snob 
missionary  service  are  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  in  New  York. 


Sx*ox7crzx  cA?  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNEOTBD  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  hi>i1  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bay  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest  I  fi  vACf  llimi  t 
meat  Securities  on  Commission.  Re-  XII  T  LSllllLllb 
celve  accounts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Cor- 
poratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  tal-Llll  II/ICO* 
favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  U.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 
International  Checqnes  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

1  V'T'TC'IStt  DE'  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 

LLl  ItKS  Ur  LKLUll  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
ansfers  on  all  points  Issue  CommercUl  and  Travellers 
Credits,  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A  CO.,  London 


A  PROFIIABLE  INVESTMENT. 

Annuities  Issued  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society 

are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  Investments.  They 
insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  contend 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  you  and  yonrs. 

For  particulars  address 

JAMES  E.  SEYMOUR.  Gen’l  Agt., 

138  Broadway.  New  York. 


FrBdBrick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RBAL  ESTATB 


MRE’ffiDrBAiCrHOliBOIfjEYEWATER 


Angnst  1,  1901 


the:  evangelist 


!  Letters  from  Our  Friends 


A  FRIENDLY  NOTE  OF  D  SAPPBOVAL. 

Dear  Mrs.  Houghton  :  Ic  your^eFid«nt  par- 
poie  to  deal  fairly  and  kindly  with  all  yonr 
friends,  even  when  their  views  are  different, 
and  perhaps  widely  different,  from  yonrs,  I 
hope  that  yon  will  permit  me  to  say  through 
The  Evangelist  something  by  way  of  oounter- 
balanoe  to  the  very  pronounced  approval  of 
yonr  correspondents  “J.  M.  A.  S.,”  and 
*' James  H.  Taylor"  in  the  issue  of  July  18. 

So  far  from  being  glad,  I  was  exceedingly 
sorry,  and  not  a  little  surprised,  to  see  the 
second  of  Dr.  Maofarland’s  lectures  on  the 
"Literary  Character  of  the  Old  Testament 
Writings,"  served  up  to  your  readers]  without 
a  single  word  of  protest.  If  it  has  come  to 
this,  that  the  good  old  Evangelist  is  to  be  made 
the  vehicle  for  teaching  our  young  people  that 
^‘a  large  portion  of  the  book  (Oenesis)  is  made 
up  of  ancient  folk  tales  or  legends,"  "many" 
of  them  "from  Babylon  and  Ohaldea,"  one  of 
which  is  "«o  constructed  as  to  give  a  divine 
sanction  to  the  Sabbath;"  that  they  "were 
probably  composed  or  put  in  their  present  form 
some  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  service,  which  called  for  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ance;"  that  "the  system  of  six  days  or  labor 
and  one  for  rest  appears  to  have  been  of  Chal¬ 
dean  origin,"  and  to  quote  no  further, that  the 
writer  was  evidently  bothered  to  handle  his 
material  consistently,  was  "naively  anachron¬ 
istic,"  occasionally  contradictory,  a  borrower 
from  Persia,  a  bungling  compiler,  unscientiflo, 
childish,  and  so  on— I  say,  if  it  has  come  to 
this,  I  for  one  am  utterly  out  of  sympathy  with 
it.  1  think  we  are  not  far  from  the  point 
where  the  Christian  Church  will  say  very  em¬ 
phatically  that  we  have  had  quite  enough,  and 
more  than  enough  of  this  nonsense  about  J, 
and  E,  and  P,  and  that  stupid  "Redactor" 
scheme. 

If  what  our  wise  men  of  the  Macfarland 


ADIRONDACKS 

and  Cottages 

FOURTH  LAKE,  FULTON  CHAIN. 

Write  for  booklet. 

GEO.  H.  SNYDER,  Eagle  Bay,  N.  Y. 


PAN-AMBRIC%N  :  Fir8t-claf>8  accommodations  for 
limited  number  visitors  in  private  bouse,  Elmwood 
District,  near  Exposition.  Address  Mrs.  Carlson, 
eu  St.  James  Place,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


CREST  VIEW  SA.SATUKlUai 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  uom> 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Wernersvllle  Sanitarium. 
Now  has  its  own  Post  Office. 

xiiress  ROB’T  WALTER,  M.D., 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


,  UUHtit  WHkKt  All  LLbL  tAilS.  ^  , 

Couith  Synip.  Tas'cs  Good.  Use  | 
in  time.  Sold  hv  druKKists. 


CONSUMPTION-- 


2d 


To  the  Mountains^  the  Lakes^  or  the  Seashore! 
THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL 

Will  furnish  trustworthy  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  each  inquiry  should  be  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  postage. 

A  copy  of  The  Rbsorter,  the  illustrated  monthly  for  people  who  are  interested  in  American 
Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts,  will  be  sent  free  to  each  inquirer  ;  or  for  four  months  for  25  cents. 

THE  EVANGELIST'S  BUREAU  OP  RESORT-TRAVEL. 


kind  contend  for  were  true,  our  Bible  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  humbugs  in  all  literature ; 
and  I  for  one  should  be  ashamed  even  to-  go 
in  to  the  pulpit  again  to  read  it  solemnly  to 
the  people,  to  speak  of  it  as  the  Word  of  God, 
and  to  use  its  texts  for  introdnoing  my  dis- 
oonrses  and  pointing  my  arguments  and  ap¬ 
peals.  William  Waith. 

Lanoastkr,  N.  Y.  _ 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  so  mnoh  pleased  with 
yonr  exposition  of  the  International  Lessons 
that  I  am  trying  to  indnoe  onr  teachers  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Sunday-school  to  nse  The 
Evangelist.  I  use  it  in  oonneotion  with  other 
helps  and  never  fail  to  find  something  stimu¬ 
lating  and  helpful.  G.  H.  M. 


Of  Our  City  CHvircKes 


The  Rev.  William  P. 
Hanna  will  preach  next 
Sunday,  after  which  the 
church  will  be  closed  nntil  September. 

The  Rev.  William  H.  Hainer, 
pastor  of  the  First  Ohristian 
Obnrch  of  Irvington,  N.  J., 
who  has  been  called  to  the  Bnshwiok  Avenue 
Oongregational  Ohnroh,  is  one  of  seven  broth¬ 
ers,  all  of  whom  are  ministers,  as  was  his 
father. 

Dr.  Samuel  McBride,  pastor 
of  the  Memorial  Baptist 
Ohnroh,  has  resigned  his  pul¬ 
pit  after  a  successful  pastorate  of  abont  three 
years,  to  take  np  an  entirely  new  work  in  the 
Home  Mission  field.  He  will  present  the  cause 
in  the  churches  of  the  country,  preaching  for 
all  pastors  who  may  desire  him  to  do  so  on  the 
subject  of  missions  and  their  needs,  a  work  for 
which  he  is  considered  to  be  eminently  fitted. 
Dr.  McBride  will  oontinne  to  reside  in  Brook¬ 
lyn. 


Central  Congregational 
Church,  Brooklyn 


Seven  Brothers 
Ministers 


A  Baptist  Pa8.or 
Resigns 


NEW  YORK. 

Parma  Centre. — The  Rev.  Oscar  E.  Beckes 
of  O'Neill,  Neb.,  has  been  given  a  unanimous 
call  to  the  Parma  Centre  Ohnrch,  near  Roch¬ 
ester,  and  will  commence  his  duties  early  in 
August.  .  I 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. —In  his  will,  the  late  Horace  Goble 
left  150,000  to  the  Trustees  of  the  First  Ohnrch 
of  Newark,  N.  J.  the  income  from  the  same  to 
be  expended,  at  the  discretion  of  the  session  of 
the  First  Ghnrob,  in  the  prosecution  of  mis¬ 
sion  and  chapel  work  in  Newark,  under  direc¬ 
tion  and  control  of  session.  No  part  of  the 
income  to  be  need  in  the  purchase  of  real  estate 
or  in  the  erection  of  bnildinge. 

Leonia.  — Cornerstone  Laying.  — Last  Saturday, 
the  27  th  inst.,  was  a  delightful  day  and  one 
long  to  be  remembered  by  many  in  the  little 
borough  of  Leonia,  N.  J.  In  that  place  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  Obnrch  edifice  is  in  process  of  erec¬ 
tion.  At  8  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
mentioned  day,  the  people  that  constitute  the 
Presbyterian  congregation  and  many  others 


came  together  to  witness  the  ceremony  of  "lay¬ 
ing  the  comer-stone"  of  the  house  that  is  to 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  The  Sab¬ 
bath-school  marched  in  a  body  from  the  Ly- 


SCHOOLS. 


RYE  SEMINARY 

^’^iddress 

Mrs.  9.  J.  LIFE,  The  Misses  STOWE,  Rye,  New  York. 


HARTFORD 


Year  opens  September  86th,  1901. 
Thorongh  training  tor  College 
Oradnates,  Ample  equipment. 


THEOLOGICAL 


Special  courses  in  Missions  and 
Snndav  School  work.  Apply  to  - 
Prof.  ■.  W.  JacoboR,  Hartford,  Conn. 


SEMINARY 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LITITZ,  Lanraster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  hoarding  school  for  girls  and  yonng  women, 
founded  1794.  A  safe  and  thorongb  Christian  home 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Correspondent. 
Invited.  Rsy.  Chab.  U.  Kbbidcr,  Prino. 


'T'HE  TEMPLE  COLLEGE,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RUSSELL  W.  CONWELL,  President. 
Complete  Theological  Course  by  Correspondence. 
Thlrty'^ight  other  Conrses.  Send  for  Circular. 


BLAIR  presbyter  lAL  ACADEMY 

John  1.  Blair  Foandation.  Fifty-third  Year. 
Coeducational.  Prepares  fur  any  American  College.  New 
balldlngs.  Campus  40  acres.  Liberal  endowment  Justlfles 
moderate  rate...  For  catalogue  addresa 
John  C.  Sharpe.  H.  A.,  D.  D.,  Prin.,  Blalrstown,  N.  J. 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Term  opens  Sept.  26th  For  Cata¬ 
logues  or  information,  address, 

Prof.  Q.  B.  STEVENS. 


A  Christian  Home  School. 

(P  I  no  pays  expenses  for  a  year  In  Genesee  Wesleyan 
I  Seminary,  Lima,  N.  Y.  Located  on  Lehigh  Val. 
ley  R.  R.,  in  the  garden  spot  of  the  Empire  State,  near 
Rochester.  One  of  the  oldest  and  best  schools  In  the 
East.  Most  others  get  $300  for  equal  accommodations 
Full  courses,  with  special  attention  to  English  Bible' 
Social  and  religions  life,  a  prominent  feature.  Mnslo' 
Art,  Elocution.  Business  and  Shorthand.  Write  to 
Persldent,  B.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  for  information. 


ROANOKE^^L^^^' 

Comses  for  Degrees,  with  Electtvea  Large  libran 
Mountain  location.  No  bar-rooma  Expenaet  small. 
Aid  scholarships.  Ptndents  from  IS  .States  and  conir 
tries.  Catalogue  free.  Address  the  President. 


m 


SLEY 

CEGSL 


Location  one  of  three  most 
healthiul  in  United  States, 
82  miles  from  New  York  City. 
Home  School  for  boys  eight 
to  fourteen.  Summer  session 
Junc-September.  New  gym- 
nasium  next  fall.  Address, 
J.  R.  Campbell,  A.  M.  Head¬ 
master. 


ESSEX  FALLS,  Cnidwefi,  N.  J. 


New  York 
University 
Law  School 


Sixty-seventh  year  opens  Octo¬ 
ber  1, 191)1,  Day  tilass.  8  with  ses¬ 
sions  from  $;30  to  6  P.  M..  (LL.  B. 
after  two  years.)  Evening 
Cla-sea,  sessions  8  1o  10  P.  M. 
(LL.  B.  after  three  years.)  Grad¬ 
uate  Classes  lead  to  LL.  M.  Tnitiou,  $100.  Forcircnlars 
address, 

L.  J.  TOMPKINS,  Registrar,  Washington  Square,  N.Y.CKy 


LANE  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY 

Term  begins  September  19.  Opening  address  by  Prof. 
Henry  G.  Smith  at  II  a.  M.  Address  before  the  Lane 
Club  by  Dr.  (^sper  Rene  Gregory  at  2  p.  m. 

For  Information  address  The  Faculty,  Lane  Seminary, 
Cincinnati.  Yonrs  sincerely. 

KE.MPER  FULLERTON. 
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oeom  (the  present  piece  of  worship)  to  the 
oharch  grounds,  and  the  children  were  given 
front  seats  on  the  occasion.  This  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  indicative  of  the  fact  that  it  will  be 
the  policy  of  the  churob  to  look  well  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  lambs  of  the  flock.  The  little 
ones  seemed  to  enjoy  very  much  the  services, 
and  we  hope  they  will  all  at  an  early  age  come 
to  know  him  who  is  the  Chief  Corner-stone. 
The.Rev.  C.  R.  Kuebler  of  Hackensack  pre¬ 
sided,  and  very  felicitously  performed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  position.  A  discretely  prepared 
history  was  read  by  Mr.  David  Talmage,  an 
elder  in  the  church.  The  historical  sketch 
was  comparatively  brief  and  lacked  altogether 
revelations  that  wear  the  charm  of  antiquity; 
for  the  church  was  organised  on  the  16th  day 
of  February,  1899.  It  revealed  a  growth  in 
membership  during  the  first  two  years  of  its 
existence  from  fifty-eight  up  to  seventy- eight 
and  a  determined,  hopeful,  devout  spirit.  The 
principal  address  on  the  occasion  was  given  by 
the  Rev.  William  Torrence  Stnchell  of  Jersey 
City.  In  this,  congratulation,  information  and 
advice  were  very  agreeably  intermingled.  The 
fact  was  made  emphatic  that  Presbyterians 
are  to-day  building  especially  upon  a  Person, 
Jesus  the  Son  of  the  living  God.  After  the  de¬ 
livery  of  the  chief  address,  the  pastor,  the 
Rev.  James  Wyckoff,  read  several  letters  ex¬ 
pressive  of  congratulation  and  regret,  sent  him 
by  neighboring  ministers  who  were  prevented 
from  being  present ;  and  then  the  Rev.  H.  W. 
Bainton,  pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church 
in  River  Edge,  the  Rev.  George  Donaldson 
Ph.D.  of  Edge  Water,  and  the  Rev.  David  M. 
Talmage,  pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
Westwood,  each  spoke  briefly.  The  pastor  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  of  “laying  the  corner¬ 
stone,”  a  rite  which  the  children  and  many  of 
the  older  people  had  not  previously  wiinessed. 
The  Rev.  Harvey  Iserman,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Chur jh  in  Ridgewood,  lead  in  the 
prayer  of  dedication  and  tbanksgiving.c’  Mr. 
Iserman  was  several  years  since  pastor  of  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Leonia,  and 
many  who  now  are  leaders  in  the  new  enter¬ 
prise  were  then  members  of  his  congregation. 
The  Rev.  J.  P.  Stoflet  who  read  the  Scripture 
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lesson  at  the  opening  of  the  services  pronounced 
the  benediction.  As  God  has  given  the  earnest 
hearts  the  privilege  of  rejoicing  at  the  laying 
of  the  fonndation  of  the  honse  may  he  vonoh- 
safe  to  them  an  opportunity  to  be  glad  over  its 
completion ! 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadblphla..— Tent  Work. — Interest  has 
been  growing.  On  Friday  night  of  last  week 
it  was  found  almost  impossible  to  handle  the 
large  number  of  persons  who  were  seeking  to 
know  Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour  and  it 
became  necessary  for  the  leader  of  the  meeting 
to  ask  all  Christians  in  good  standing  in  their 
churches  to  leave  the  tent  so  that  those  specially 
interested  might  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
confession.  In  connection  with  one  tent,  of 
thirty-one  cards  signed  expretsing  purpose  to 
lead  a  Christian  life,  the  following  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  personal  visitation  some  days  later: 
Three  did  not  fully  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  card.  Twenty  clearly  meant  a  definite  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Jesns  Christ  as  their  personal  Sav¬ 
iour,  and  at  the  time  of  calling  they  were 
clearly  determined  to  follow  Christ,  trusting  to 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Three  professed  to  bn  Chris¬ 
tians,  bat  had  not  joined  as  yet  a  cbnroh,  and 
were  now  ready  to  unite  with  some  evangeli¬ 
cal  oharch.  Five  were  Roman  Catholics  ac¬ 
cepting  Christ  as  their  personal  Saviour  and 
willing  to  remain  in  their  own  oharch.  Many 
, widely  known  evangelists  have  signified  a  de¬ 
sire  to  aid  in  the  work.  Among  those  who  will 
visit  the  city  daring  the  coming  week  and  who 
will  speak  at  the  tents  are:  The  Rev.  Ford  C. 
Ottman  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  was  formerly 
associated  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chapman  in 
evangelistic  work ;  the  Rev.  J.  ^Mc.  P.  Scott 
of  Toronto:  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Carson  D.D.,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Chnrch,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  who  has  been  attending  the  Bible  Confer¬ 
ences  at  Lake  Winona  and  Lake  Moriah ;  (he 
Rev.  W.  H  Hindman  uf  Nebraska;  tbe  Rev. 
L.  W.  Mnnhall  and  tbe  Rev  Arthur  J.  Smith. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

Chicago  — Dr.  Frederick  A.  Noble  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  tbe  Union  Park  Church,  Chi¬ 
cago,  after  a  service  of  twenty  two  years  and 
three  months,  on  July  1.  1«  has  been  a  long, 

ardnons  and  snccessfal  pastorate  which  now 
closes,  at  (be  earnest  desire  of  Dr.  Nobld,  both 
its  congregational  and  financial  showing  being 
of  the  best ;  whereas  the  chnrch  was  sadly  in 
debt  when  tbe  relation  began  and  the  people 
quite  dispirited.  The  Union  Park  has  been 
aoooonted  of  late  years  one  of  the  strong 
oburches  of  Congregationalism,  and  meantime 
its  pastor  has  borne  bnrdens  and  honors  more 
at  large  as  well  as  at  homt-.  No  minister  has 
been  more  infinential  in  forwarding  and  wisely 
gniding  the  great  missionary  aud  denomina¬ 
tional  movements  of  his  branch  of  the  charoh 
than  has  Dr.  Noble.  Justly  esteemed  in  coun¬ 
cil  aud  honored  by  his  brethren  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Board,  the  American  Missionary  Associa¬ 
tion  (whose  President  he  ie)  and  other  organi¬ 
zations,  his  true  throne  has  been  tbe  pnlpit 
and  he  yet  remains  a  man  of  power  there, 
though  feeling  impelled  to  lay  aside  the  special 
hardens  of  the  very  large  congregation  which 
be  has  served  so  long.  Of  early  as  well  as  later 
Congregational  affiliation,  it  is  pleasant  to 
entertain  the  notion  that  Dr.  Noble  has  done  a 
better  work,  daring  all  these  years  in  Chicago, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  be  was  once  a  New 
School  Presbyterian  pastor,  and  was  highly  es¬ 
teemed  in  that  relation  in  Minneapolis  and 
Pittsburgh.  He  followed  the  late  Dr.  Edward 
Neil  in  the  one  city  and  Dr.  Herrick  Johnson 
in  tbe  other.  He  has  published  two  or  three 
volumes  of  real  value  in  recent  years,  that  on 
Typical  New  Testament  Conversions,  being  es¬ 
pecially  timely.  As  our  readers  know,  he  has 
also  written  much  for  the  religions  press.  So 


long  as  his  health  remains  good,  as  at  present, 
his  opportunities  for  labor  ought  to  be  folly 
oommensnrate  with  his  strength. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbor. — Many  will  be  surprised  and 
grieved  to  learn  of  the  decease  of  tbe  Rev. 
Theodore  B.  Williams,  which  occurred  a  few 
weeks  since  in  this  city,  where  he  had  resided 
since  1896,  engaged  mainly  in  a  life  insnrance 
agency.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Rochester  Uni¬ 
versity,  1869,  and  of  Anbnrn  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary,  1872— a  man  of  good  intelleotnal  parts,  of 
sound  learning  and  of  a  partionlarly  nnselflsh 
and  generons  spirit.  He  shunned  not  hard 
places  in  his  ministry,  bat  went  wherever 
called  withont  oomplaining.  He  filled  impor¬ 
tant  charges  atjOampbell,  Charlotte,  Somerset, 
Mendon,  Martlnsbnrg,  N.  Y.,  and  Unadiila, 
Plainfield,  Mich.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Ann  Arbor  Association  for  Advancement  of 
Soienoe 

WISCONSIN. 

Chippewa  Falls.— The  Rev.  Dr.  James 
George  daring  the  past  four  and  a  half  years 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Charoh  of 


For  Well  People. 

An  Easy  Way  to  Keep  Well. 

It  is  easy  to  keep  well  if  we  would  only  observe 
each  day  a  few  simple  rules  of  healih.  |  | 

The  all-important  thing  is  to  keep  the  stomacq 
right,  and  to  do  this  it  is  not  necessa^  to  diet  or 
to  follow  a  set  rule  or  bill  of  fare.  Such  pamp- 
pering  simply  makes  a  cai)riciou3  appetite  and  a 
feeling  that  certain  favorite  articles  of  ^food 
must  lie  avoided. 


Prof.Wiechold  gives  pretty  good  advice  on  this 
subject;  he  says:  “I  am  68  years  old  and  have 
never  had  a  serious  illue  s,  and  at  the  same  time 
my  life  has  been  largely  sn  indoor  one,  but  I 
early  discovered  that  the  way  to  keep  healthy 
was  to  keep  a  healthy  stomach,  not  by  eating 
bran  crackers  or  dieting  of  any  sort;  on  the  con 
trary  I  always  eat  what  my  appetite  craves,  but 
for  the  i)ast  eight  years  I  have  made  it  a  daily 
practice  to  take  one  or  two  of  Stuart’s  Dyspepsia 
Tablets  after  each  meal,  and  I  attribute  my 
robust  health  fora  man  of  my  age  to  the  regular 
daily  use  of  Stuart's  Tablets. 

“  My  physician  first  advised  me  to  use  them  be¬ 
cause  he  said  they  were  jjerfectly  harmless  and 
were  not  a  secret  patent  medicine,  but  contained 
only  the  natural  digestives,  peptones  and  dias¬ 
tase,  and  after  using  them  a  few  weeks  I  have 
never  ceased  to  thank  him  for  his  advice.” 

“I  honestly  believe  the  habit  of  taking  Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia  Tablets  after  meals  is  the  real  health- 
habit,  because  their  use  brings  health  to  the  sick 
and  ailing  and  preserves  health  to  the  well  an 
strong.” 

Men  and  women  past  fifty  years  of  age  need  a 
safe  digestive  after  meals  to  insure  a  perfect  di¬ 
gestion  and  to  ward  off  disease,  and  the  safest, 
best  known  and  most  widely  used  is  Stuart’s  Dys- 
l)epsia  Tablets. 

They  are  found  in  every  well-regulated  house¬ 
hold  from  Maine  to  California,  and  in  Great 
Britain  and  Australia  are  rapidly  pushing  their 
way  into  popular  favor. 

All  druggists  sell  Stuart’s  D}  spepsia  Tablets, 
full  sized  packages  at  50  cents,  and  for  a  weak 
stomach  a  fifty -cent  package  will  often  do  fifty 
dollars’  worth  of  good. 
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Oates  of  sale-aug.  1st  to  ioth.  Sept.  1st  to  9th. 

These  rates  are  from  Chicago,  and  correspondingly  low  from 
other  points.  Low  rates  all  summer  on  the  luxurious  trains 

THE  COLORADO  SPECIAL 
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THE  OVERLAND  LIMITED 
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ticulars  of  any  agent,  or  address 

Pkincipai.  Aosncies:— 461  Broadway,  New  York;  6oi  Chestnut  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia;  368  Washington  St.,  Boston;  301  Main  St.,  Buffalo;  siaClarkSt., 
Chicago;  435  Vine  St.,  Cincinnati;  507  Smithfield  St.,  Pittsbuiw;  234  Super¬ 
ior  St.,  Cleveland;  17  Campus  Martins,  Detroit ;  a  King  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Chicago,  Union  Pacific  &  North-Western  Line 


Ohippewa  Falls,  has  resigned  his  charge  in 
order  to  accept  a  call  to  a  chnrch  in  Ohicago. 
Dr.  George  is  widely  known  in  the  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Ohnrch,  having  been  the  President  of  Gale 
Oollege,  Galesville,  Wis.,  and  active  in  the 
work  of  Presbytery  and  Synod  for  many  years. 

Stkvkns’  Point. — Mr.  Murray  Scott  Frame, 
a  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Walter  R.  Frame,  has 
accepted  the  appointment  of  professor  of  Math¬ 
ematics  and  Physics  in  the  Presbyterian  Ool¬ 
lege  of  Lahore,  India,  and  leaves  for  his  work 
about  the  middle  of  August. 

Beaver  Dam. — During  the  summer  months 
union  services  are  held  on  Sunday  evenings. 
The  Rev.  F.  H.  Holzhausen  preached  on  July 
21.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  MoMurray,  the  new 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  '  Ohnrch, 
preached  July  28.  Mr.  McMurray  preaches  in 
Oak  Grove  on  Sunday  afternoons.  The  Misses 
Susan  and  Oarrie  S.  Johnson,  teachers  of  Mary 
Holmes  Seminary,  are  spending  their  vacation 
in  Wisconsin  and  visiting  their  brothers  in  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Beaver  Dam. 

Merrill. — The  Rev.  Jacob  V.  Hughes,  who 
has  just  finished  his  seventh  year  as  the  be¬ 
loved  pastor  of  the  East  Side  Presbyterian 
Ohnrob,' Merrill,  left  July  8  with  his  good  wife 
and  little  Oarolyn  for  Oalifornia,  for  a  month’s 
vacation.  The  East  Side  Ohnrch  -have  lately 
completed  a  comfortable  parsonage  and  made 
their  pastor  and  his  family  very  happy.  The 
Rev.  James  S.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  East  Side 
Ohuroh,  lately  welcomed  eight  new  members 
to  the  ohurch^nd  has  organized  a  new  Sunday- 
school  at  Gleasons  with  foriy-five  scholars. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Parker. — Without  borrowing  from  the  manse 


“A  great  deal  in  a  little  space.'* 

—The  Prem. 
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SERIES” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  teries  of  books  of 
travel  and  education  issued  by  the  Passen¬ 
ger  Department  of  the 

NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  &  . 

HUDSON  RIVER  RAILROAD 

These  small  books  are  Ailed  with  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  best  modes  of  travel 
and  the  ^ucation  that  can  best  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  travel. 

They  relate  speclAcally  to  the  great  re¬ 
sorts  of  America-  -to  trips  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea  and  around  the  world. 

They  also  contain  numerous  illustrations 
and  new  accurate  maps  of  the  country 
described. 

“A  copy  of  the  40.paKe  Illustrated  CataPgue  of 
the  "Four-Track  Series,”  will  be  sent  free, 
post-paid,  upon  receipt  of  postage  stamp,  by 
George  H.  Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent, 
New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
Grand  Central  Station,  New  York.” 
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fund,  this  church  have  purchased  fcr  their 
pastor’s  use  a  neat,  comfortable  parsonage,  at 
a  total  expense  of  twelve  hundred  dollars,  and 
have  added  fifty  more  trees  to  the  two  lots. 
This  is  one  of  the  nine  self-sustaining  chnrches 
of  this  Synod,  and  has  connected  with  it  a 
flonrishing  country  mission,  ten  miles  distant. 
Seven  or  more  members  were  recently  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  Rev.  David  Oastler,  the  pastor. 
The  spirit  of  unity  and  service  seems  active 
as  ever  in  his  congregation.  They  had  the 
Rev.  T.  B.  Boughton  as  pastor  for  fourteen 
years. 

Langford. —This  church  has  grown  so  under 
the  three  years’  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  A.  F. 
McLane,  and  now  under  the  lead  of  the  Rev. 
N.  B.  Kline,  that  it  has  come  to  rank  fourth 
in  size  in  the  Presbytery,  while  also  increasing 
in  average  amonnt  per  member  contribnted  to 
beneficence.  Since  it  seemed  their  duty  to 
give  up  Mr.  MoLane  to  Ellensbnrg,  Wash., 
they  are  greatly  comforted  in  having  the  Rev. 
N.  B.  Kline  with  his  helpful  wife.  Gary  is 
still  nnoomforted  since  Mr.  Kline’s  departure. 

SissETON. — This  chnrch  recently  welcomed 
two  more  members,  both  mothers.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  McGregor  uontinnes  their  efficient 
pastor,  serving  now  into  his  sixth  year.  In 
this  time,  they  have  bnilt  and  paid  for  their 
honse  of  worship  and  famished  it,  and  at¬ 
tained  to  the  rank  of  fifth  in  Aberdeen  Presby¬ 
tery  in  nnmber  of  members;  they  have  also 
made  commendable  advance  in  average  amonnt 
per  member  contributed  to  beneficence.  They 
appreciated  the  recent  visit  of  student  W.  W. 
Hicks  of  McCormick  Seminary  in  the  conduct 
of  the  student  missionary  campaign,  and  pur¬ 
chased  more  miesionary  literature,  as  well  as 
organized  a  Womeu’s  Missionary  Society. 

Groton. — Under  the  more  than  twelve  years’ 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  J  S.  Butt,  aided  by  his 
helpful  wife,  this  church  has  not  only  well 
equipped  itself  with  house  of  worship  free 
from  debt,  but  also  a  manse,  and  has  grown 
until  it  now  ranks  second  in  Aberdeen  Presby¬ 
tery  as  respects  number  of  members;  the  past 
year  it  far  outstripped  all  the  others  in  the 
average  amonnt  per  member  contributed  to  the 
beneficent  work  of  the  church.  From  the  manse 
here  was  directed  the  student  missionary  cam¬ 
paign  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Hicks  among  the  churches, 
for  the  pastor  here  is  chairman  of  the  Presby¬ 
tery’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions.  This 
campaign  manifestly  aooomplished  good. 


TO  PAN-AMERICAN  VISITORS: 

One  of  the  Most  Interesting  and  In¬ 
structive  Exhibits  is  that  of  the 

Southern  Railway 

located  in  the  Agricultural  Building. 
It  is  Attractive,  Unique  and  Compre¬ 
hensive.  By  Examining  it  You  will 
Get  a  Good  Idea  of  the  Fine  and  Va¬ 
ried  Products  of  Ten  States  and  Much 
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There  are  Fertile  Lands,  Cheaper 
than  Elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
Splendid  Markets  and  Every  Advan¬ 
tage  for  the  Stock  Raiser,  Dairyman, 
Fruit  Grower,  Truck  and  General 
Farmer.  An  Equable,  Healthy  .  and 
Agreeable  Climate  is  added  to  other 
attractions.  Free  information  to  all 
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M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 
Southern  Railway, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

228  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE. 

LASTING  74  DAYS,  INCLUDING  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  COUNTRIES  AND  HOLY  LAND,  ON  THE  MAGNIF¬ 
ICENT  NEW  TWIN-SCREW  WHITE  STAR  3.  S.  “Cf  LTI  OF  20,880  TONS,  THE  LARGEST  VESSEL 
IN  THE  WORLD.  A  COMPLETE  ROUND-TRIP  TOUR  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  NEW  YORK  WITHOUT  CHANGE 
OF  VESSEL  ON  THIS  NOBLE  SHIP,  WITH  THE  UNSURPASSED  WHITE  STAR  CUISINE  AND  SERVICE. 


AN  IDEAL  CRUISE 

visiting  the  most  fascinating  countries  in  the  world,  including  Madeira,  Gibraltar.  Algiers,  Malta,  Egypt  (six  or  twelve  days),  the  Holy  Land 
(twelve  or  six  da^s),  Asia  Minor,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  the  Riviera  and  Liverpool,  with  optional  trips  to  Upper  Egypt, 
Samaria  and  Galilee  and  a  brief  trip  across  Europe. 

REMARKABLY  LOW  PRICES 

■will  prevail,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  “  Celtic  ”  Cruise  is  inoomparably  superior  to  anv  other  ever  offered.  A  Hmit-*d  number  of  berths  near  the 
■screw  have  been  disjiosed  of  between  $4()0  and  $500,  but  a  much  more  desirable  selection  of  berths  is  available  for  $5'15  and  upward.  These  prices  are 
several  hundred  dollars  cheaper  than  the  ordinary  tours,  although  no  tour  or  cruise  that  has  ever  been  taken  can  for  a  moment  compare  with  the 

“Celtic ’’Cruise.  jq  XHE  CHANCE  OE  A  LIFETIME 

to  make  the  complete  round  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  on  the  greatest  ship  in  the  world,  at  the  low^t  terms  ever  _  offered,  with  such  unusual 
educative  and  reugious  advantages,  and  in  company  with  so  many  delightful  and  congenial  people, — ministers  and  their  wives,  prominent  Church 
workers,  etc, 

RELIGIOUS  SERVICES  ON  SHIPBOARD  and  INSPIRING  ‘‘MOUNTAIN  TOP”  HOURS 


at  Calvary,  Gethsemane,  Mount  of  Olives.  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Etc.,  will  lie  comiucted  by  Rev.  Josiah  Strong, 
D.O.,  of  NewYoik.  and  other  distinguished  minis¬ 
ters.  Elaborate  Summaries  and  Notes  by  such 
widely-traveled  Biblical  scholars  as  Rev.  J.  Wilbur 
Chapman,  D.  D.,  of  New  York  will  be  issued 
monthly,  together  with  a  full  Bibliography. 

The  AttciKioii  o  ilie  Whole  World 

is  being  attracted  to  the  “  Celtic,”  which  makes  its 
maiden  voyage  in  July.  She  is  double  the  size  of 
the  Battleship  “Oregon  ”  and  6,000  tons  larger  than 
the  “Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse  ”  She  is  so  enor¬ 
mous  that  when  a  thousand  men  were  at  work  upon 
her.  they  were  practically  lost  to  one  another.  Owing 
to  her  immense  size  and  her  great  bilge  keels,  her 
builders  declare  that  Seasickness  will  be  almost  an 
Impossibility.  While  she  ordinarily  books  2859 
passengers  of  all  grades,  the  number  going  on  the 
Cruise  is  limited  to  800  or  at  best  850,  and  as  she 
has  been  chartered  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
Cruise,  there  will  be.no  steerage  passengers  or  tran¬ 
sient  traflSc  whatever.  The  accompanying  cut  indi¬ 
cates  something  of  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  “Celtic” 

Address,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

Bible  Students’  Oriental  Cruise, 

156  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Write  to-day,  lor  If  you  wait,  others  will  obtain  the  Prizes.  A  deposit  of  Ten  Dollars  will  reserve  any  berth  desired. 


*31  FOR  THE  LOT  |* 

$6.50  for  $3.00 

WE  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  with  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MADE 

W  T  /y  ^y  ^y  Among  the  prominent  features  for  the  immediate  future  will  be  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 
III  I  IH  many  great  professions  ujwn  the  necessary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  places  in  the’chosen 

work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

7  V  W  M  7  7WT^^li  1  Cy  ‘^‘rizenship,  monthly  reading 

IJ  I  ^  /  I  jj  ^  Op  I  J  %/  I  /  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 

1  V  Y  T  T  UP  1^  I  V  y  I  I  V  y  7  reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  social 

^  problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 

I  ^  %  /  A  1^1  m  -w  I  ^  I  I  I  The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list^f  contributors  contains  the 
I.  W  I  y  ly  \  I  I  names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. 


As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  the  great  political  and  social 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


I  ^  l%|  A  -w  1  ^  I  I  I  The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit.  Its  list^f  contributors  contains  the 

I  ^  W  I  y  A  I  I  names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the  Church. 

The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 


OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE.  ’ 


AGENTS  We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 

SO  the  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO.  $0 

|1  156  Fifth  Avenue  l| 

W  new  YORK  CITY  W 
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